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SHECHEM AND BETHEL. 


THE localities which have attained importance as places of 
public worship in the history of Israel are, for the most 
part, already distinguished in the oldest sacred records, and 
were dedicated by the founders of the nation to divine 
service. This is especially the case with Shechem, Bethel, 
Hebron, Beersheba, and Jerusalem (Moriah), to all of which 
some measure of renown attaches in the Book of Genesis. 
Abraham sojourns in all these places, raises in them altars 
to the Lord, and is taught in theophanies that God finds 
pleasure in them. In the history of Isaac, Beersheba 
alone is distinguished by a divine appearance and by the 
building of an altar; while, on tlhe other hand, in the case 
of Jacob, all the holy places mentioned in connection with 
Abraham (with the sole exception of Moriah) recur, and 
are consecrated afresh by means of altars, sacrifices, and 
memorial-stones. Bethel, however, is especially favoured 
by Jacob, inasmuch as it is solemnly chosen by him during 
his journey to Haran as a spot dedicated to God, and on 
his return to Canaan it is commended by express divine 
injunction to his religious care and loving solicitude. 
Accordingly, before he reaches Bethel he summons his house- 
hold and all that were with him to put away the strange 
gods that were among them, to purify themselves, and to 
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change their garments.’ Such preparations were not made 
in the case of Shechem, although there also an altar was 
erected, which bore a distinctive name,? in other words, 
which retained its celebrity through later ages. 

In the middle books of the Pentateuch no opportunity 
occurs to refer to the holy places of Palestine; only in 
Numbers xiii. 22 Hebron is mentioned, and its antiquity 
emphasised. In Deuteronomy frequent mention is made 
of the “place which the Lord shall choose,” without the 
name being given; in that place alone, “ when Israel shall 
have come to his rest,” should the various offerings be 
brought, and the second tithe be consumed. In addition 
to the above, the mountains Gerizim and Ebal are also 
frequently referred to. In Deut. xi. 29 and 30, appears 
the general ordinance that the blessing shall be given upon 
Gerizim, and the curse upon Ebal, to which the statement 
is added regarding the position of these two mountains, 
viz., that they are “on the other side (west) of Jordan, over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh.” It is further 
prescribed in xxvii. 4-7, to set up on Mount Ebal stones 
plastered over with plaster, to build there an altar of stones, 
against which no iron tool was to be lifted up, and to offer 
thereon burnt offerings and peace offerings. Finally, the 
tribes are mentioned who were to stand upon Gerizim and 
Ebal in order to pronounce the blessing and the curse. 

In the Book of Joshua the names of all the holy 
places are introduced, since abundant opportunity is 
presented in the account of the conquest and division 
of the Jand, and in the enumeration of the priestly and 
Levitical cities. Special prominence is given to Gilgal, 
where the stones that had been taken out of Jordan 
were set up, and where the Passover was observed, and 
in the neighbourhood of which Joshua was visited by 
the divine messenger, who instructed him that the place 
was holy; as well as to Shiloh, where the ark of the 
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covenant was set up, and where the division of the land 
among seven of the tribes took place, and the Levitical 
cities were selected. From this place it was that the two 
and a-half tribes were dismissed to their trans-Jordanic 
home, and here also all Israel assembled in order to go up 
to war against them on account of their supposed breach 
of faith. The greatest distinction accrues to Shechem and 
itsenvirons. Directly after the conquest of Ai the altar is 
built upon Mount Ebal, upon which were offered burnt and 
peace offerings. Upon the stones there set up Joshua 
writes the copy of the Law of Moses, and to the Israelites 
—half of whom took up their position upon Mount Gerizim, 
and half upon Mount Ebal—the blessings and the curses 
are delivered by the priests.' Shechem also becomes one 
of the Cities of Refuge. There, before his death, Joshua 
assembled all the tribes of Israel, made a covenant with 
them, “set them a statute and an ordinance,” “ wrote these 
words in the book of the law of God, and took a great 
stone and set it up there under an oak, that was by the 
sanctuary of Yahveh.” The bones of Joseph are buried in 
Shechem, in a field which Jacob had already acquired.” 

Bethel is manifestly placed in the background in the 
book of Joshua; not a single sacred function is there 
transacted; no assembly takes place there; mention of 
this place is only made for the purpose of geographically 
detining the position of Ai and of the ambush laid against 
that city,> as also in order to show the participation of 
the inhabitants of Bethel in the pursuit of the Israelites 
fleeing from Ai,‘ and to determine the limits of the terri- 
tories of the children of Joseph and Benjamin.’ The king 
of Bethel is also mentioned among the thirty-one kings 
vanquished by the Israelites. To the Levitical cities 
Bethel does not belong. 

In the chief (i.e., central) portion of the book uf Judges, 





1 Josh. viii. 30, seq. 2 Ibid. xxiv. 26, seq. 
3 Ibid. vii. 2; viii. 9,12; xii. 9. * Ibid. viii. 17. 
> Ibid. xvi. 1: xviii. 13. * Ibid. xii. 16, 
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of the recognised localities for public worship, only Gilgal 
and Mizpah, in Gilead, are alluded to as holy places,’ while 
of Shechem it is stated that a temple of Baal-Berith 
existed there? The appearance of an angel at Ophrah, 
and the erection of an altar, which continued to exist fora 
long while, are likewise reported.* In Zorah, in the tribe 
of Dan, an angel appears, in whose honour an offering is 
brought. In the introduction to the book of Judges, 
on the other hand, Bethel is especially mentioned as a 
place dedicated to God besides Mizpah and Shiloh, 
and seems almost to serve as a religious centre for the 
Israelites. Here all Israel assembles to ask counsel of 
God, which tribe should lead the attack against the Ben- 
jamites on account of the wickedness wrought at Gibeah. 
After the defeats repeatedly suffered by them at the hands 
of the Benjamites, they again hold a solemn assembly in 
Bethel, and offer there burnt and peace-offerings. There, 
too, the Ark of the Covenant is located at that time. 
After the complete overthrow of Benjamin the tribes 
return again to Bethel. Finally, the geographical situa- 
tion of Shiloh is fixed with reference to Bethel. 

In the first book of Samuel Shiloh alone is at first 
spoken of as a holy place; but after the capture of the 
Ark by the Philistines the importance of Shiloh, which, 
indeed, was probably destroyed, vanishes completely—for 
the words m4wa mm ym> (1 Sam. xiv. 3) are, according 
to the Vulgate, the Syriac, as well as Abarbanel, de Wetie, 
Ewald, etc., to be taken as in apposition to the word ‘>y 
immediately preceding, and are not to be referred, with the 
LXX., the Targum, Luther, and Maybaum, to mms) at 
the beginning of the verse. The Shilonie priesthood is 
again met with at Nob, and Ahimelech (in chapters xxi. 
and xxii.) is identical with Ahiah. Besides Nob, Gilgal, 
Mizpah, Bethel, and Ramah are mentioned ;° in all these 





1 Judges ii. 11; xi. 11, 29, 34. ? Ibid. ix. 4. 
3 Thid. vi. 12, 24. 4 Ibid. xiii. 3, seq. 
§ Thid. xx. 18, 26, 27; xxi, 2,19. 6 ] Sam. vii. 16, 17: x. 3; xi. 15. 
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places altars are found, upon which sacrifices are brought." 
Shechem is nowhere spoken of. 

In the second book of Samuel, besides Jerusalem, only 
Hebron is alluded to as a holy city, and from xv. 7 and 8 
the inference may be drawn that Hebron was a holy city, 
especially chosen, at least by the tribe of Judah, as a place 
for the fulfilment of vows. On the summit of the Mount 
of Olives there also existed a sacrificial site.’ 

In the first book of Kings Gibeon is at first called “the 
great Bamah,” upon which Solomon offered a thousand 
burnt offerings, and where, in a vision, he was honoured by 
a divine manifestation. Shiloh is mentioned as the dwell- 
ing place of the prophet Ahijah ; Shechem is the place of 
assembly for all Israel after the death of Solomon, and, at 
least in the early period, the residence of the king of the 
Ten Tribes.’ Nothing is said of any sacrificial site being 
there. On the other hand, Bethel becomes, immediately 
after the division of the empire, the chief sanctuary for 
the Northern Kingdom. Here a high place is set up, and 
king Jeroboam offers sacrifices upon the altars, the future 
profanation of which by Josiah is then predicted*  Altars 
upon high places are also found in other cities, Dan in the 
extreme north being especially mentioned as a frequently- 
visited place of pilgrimage.’ In Samaria a temple and 
an altar to Baal are erected,’ and on Mount Carmel there 
is an altar dedicated to Yahveh, which was demolished 
under the rule of Ahab, and was restored by Elijah.’ 





1 The LXX. translate the words in 1 Sam. vii. 16, NiDIpon b> Pal] 
noxn ; év waar Toig Hytacpé ag Tovroe, reading therefore D'W7p!) instead 
of Nip. Bethel is also enumerated in 1 Sam. xxx. 27, among the 
cities to whose inhabitants David sent of the spoil; here, however, instead 
of Bethel we ought to read Bethzur, with the LXX., which reading ap- 
pears also to be justified by the expression 77)’ »9p15, used in the pre- 
ceding verse (see also Thenius, Die Biicher Samuels, p. 136). 

2 2 Sam. xv. 32. 3 1 Kings iii. 4,5; xi. 29; xii. 1, 25. 

4 Ibid. xii. 32; xiii. 1, seg. 5 Ibid. xii. 29, 30, 

6 Ibid. xvi. 32. 7 Tbid. xviii. 30. 
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In the second book of Kings repeated mention is made 
of the sons of the prophets at Jericho and Bethel.’ 
Carmel, Samaria, Jericho and Gilgal are the most notable 
places of sojourn of Elisha.? Jehu destroys the temple of 
Baal in Samaria, and eradicates Baal-worship, but allows 
the golden calves to remain at Bethel and Dan* The 
Israelitish priest whom the king of Assyria sent to Samaria 
at the request of the colonists takes up his abode in 
Bethel.* Josiah destroys the altar and the Bamah, and slays 
the priests who performed the service in that place.’ 

In Hosea Bethel is often mentioned, being at times 
cacophemistically called Beth-aven.® Gilgal also fre- 
quently appears as a place of sacrifice.’ The calf image 
of Samaria is several times mentioned,® but it appears as 
though by Samaria, in these passages, not simply the 
capital, but rather the land of Israel is meant, as indeed in 
other Biblical books occasionally the cities of Samaria are 
spoken of.2 Whether Shechem is referred to in Hosea, 
depends upon the interpretation of the peculiar passage to 
be discussed below )>W W131 TT (vi. 9 seq.). 

In dealing with the sanctuaries of Israel, Amos speaks 
with emphasis of Bethel, which he calls 74x wy, and 
characterises as an oft-visited place of pilgrimage, and even 
as the actual religious centre of the northern kingdom." 
Next to this, prominence is given to Gilgal and Beersheba 
as well as to the Sin (or the idol) of Samaria.” 

In Jeremiah only the passage xli. 5, D2wW DOW 28 INI 





1 2 Kings ii. 3, 5. 2 Ibid. ii. 18, 25; iv. 38. 3 Ibid. x. 26-29. 
4 Thid. xvii. 28. 5 Thid. xxv. 15-19. § Hosea iv. 15; x. 5, 8; xii. 5. 
7 [bid. iv. 15; xii. 12. 5 Ibid. viii. 5, 6. 
® 2 Kings xvii. 27; Hosea x. 5; Amos iv. 1; vi. 1, etc. 
@ '© Amos iii. 14; iv. 4; v. 5, 6. 

1) Tbid. iv. 4; v. 5; viii. 14. On Beersheba, in Amos, comp.,Halevy, 
Recherches Bibliques, 3rd fascicule, who maintains the well-founded view 
that it is not Beersheba in the south of the kingdom of Judah that can 
here be meant, but a place of pilgrimage situated in the Northern King- 
dom, forming a sort of annex to the great sanctuary in Bethel, and per- 
haps identical with NIWN3, the present Biré. 
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yw) wn, and the threat that it should fare with Jeru - 
salem as it did with Shiloh, Mawes 72 ow Yew *NIDw Aw 
are noteworthy ;' no other holy places are named. Men- 
tion is made in the Psalms also of the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
which was rejected by God on account of the sins of 
Israel :? otherwise there is no allusion, as in the other 
books of the Bible, to any holy places except Jerusalem. 

From the passages above quoted it clearly follows that 
Bethel was in pre-exilic times, or at least after the division 
of the kingdom, the most important sanctuary of the 
central and northern tribes of Israel, and that it maintained 
its high rank even after the dissolution of the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, until Josiah desecrated the altars there, and 
executed a direful judgment upon the officiating priesthood 
of that place. 

It must appear remarkable that the book of Joshua 
makes no reference whatever to Bethel as a sanctified 
spot, and—such is the impression an unbiassed reader 
cannot fail to receive—purposely maintains silence re- 
garding its importance for the religious development 
of Israel. The contrast between Joshua on the one 
hand and the other historical books of the Bible 
as well as Hosea and Amos on the other, stands out 
all the more distinctly as in Joshua, side by side 
with the neglect of Bethel, the prominence of 
Shechem is remarkably conspicuous. The  pre- 
ference for Shechem and the aversion to Bethel, go so 
far that, directly after the conquest of Ai, which 
is adjacent to Bethel, the altar is built upon Ebal, 
the blessing and the curse commanded in Deuteronomy 
are then pronounced, and the copy of the law of Moses 
is engraved upon the stones there set up. The passage 
in Joshua (viii. 30 to end) gives much trouble to the 
expositors, as it cannot be harmonised with historical 
facts and with the position of Israel. Some therefore 





1 Jer. vii. 12, 14; xxvi. 6, 9. 2 Psalm Ixxviii. 60. 
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incline towards the opinion that the passage has found 
its way by error into its present place, and should 
have been inserted at a later point, since after the 
conquest of Ai, the camp was still in Gilgal' The 
LXX. do in fact place this passage after the second verse 
of chapter ix., whereby, however, not much is gained, for 
the camp stiil continues in Gilgal, though the possibility 
remains that, after the conquest of Ai, other acts of war 
occurred before Joshua set about the building of the altar 
upon Ebal; that, in particular, that portion of the land in 
which Shechem lay had already fallen into the power of the 
Israelites, but that the army after each action withdrew 
to the fortified camp at Gilgal * 

Now one might perhaps assume that the silence con- 
cerning Bethel in the Book of Joshua is caused by the fact 
that this place, during the early period of the seizure of the 
country by the Israelites, was of no importance for purposes 
of public worship, and that it only later came into promi- 
nence; and that, therefore, the author of the Book of 
Joshua could have had no inducement to assign any im- 
portance to Bethel. This, however, is contradicted by the 
weightiest circumstances, chiefly the tolerably early 
narrative in chapters xx. and xxi. of the Book of Judges ; 
further, by the plain and artless statement in 1 
Sam. x. 3, evidently written. without any preconceived 
motive, and especially by the distinguished position 
assigned to Bethel in Genesis, indicating the great age and 
the pre-eminent significance of the worship there con- 
ducted. Moreover, no doubt can obtain respecting the 
post-Deuteronomic composition of the Book of Joshua; 
and the assumption that the author, who lived after the 
destruction by Josiah of the sanctuary at Bethel, was 





1 Josh. ix. 6; xi. 6, 7, 15, 43. 

2 Josh. x. 15,43. Some codices of the LXX. follow the order of the 
Hebrew text, from which it may with certainty be inferred that the 
variation in the other codices is due to a later correction, the grounds for 
which are obvious. 
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ignorant of the important part which this place played 
in the development of the ancient Israelitish worship, is 
absolutely untenable. If, therefore, no mention is made 
in Joshua of Bethel as a holy place, the author raust have 
had excellent reasons of his own—reasons so excellent that 
he was induced by them to place himself in opposition to 
historic facts, and also to the historic consciousness of his 
contemporaries. 

These reasons it ought not to be difficult to discover. 
When the Book of Joshua was written, Bethel’s prime was 
long passed, for through the dissolution of the Kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, it had ceased to be the central point of the 
Northern Israelitish worship, and the most dangerous rival 
of Jerusalem ; but it was nevertheless, as we perceive from 
2 Kings xxiii. 4, 15—19, until late in the reign of Josiah, 
despite the preponderance of Jerusalem, a much-visited 
place of pilgrimage, and the greatest hindrance to the 
unity of worship; and the terrible punishment inflicted 
by Josiah on the priests of Bethel, as well as the desecra- 
tion of the altars at Bethel under circumstances that 
aroused so great a sensation, was still fresh in the memory 
of the people. However, the author of the Book of 
Joshua, whose wish is to date back the unity of public 
worship to the time of the seizure of Palestine by Israel, 
has as his object to destroy the halo which was spread over 
Bethel, and to oppose the notion that this place had at any 
time, however distant, held a specially favoured position. 
More effectually than by any polemic against Bethel, or by 
any narrative that might degrade its sanctity (which would, 
moreover, having regard to what is written in Genesis, 
have been ill-applied), this aim was reached by completely 
ignoring the place and passing it over in absolute silence. 
If the supporters of the decentralisation of public worship, 
of whom there must have been many at the time of the 
composition of the Book of Joshua—for otherwise the 
twenty-second chapter of this book, which is in direct 
conflict with every historical fact, would be entirely super- 
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fluous and incomprehensible—appealed to the patriarchal 
age against the exclusive favouring of Jerusalem, and 
placed particular emphasis upon the example of Bethel, 
which had been so greatly distinguished by Abraham and 
Jacob; then from the Book of Joshua it could be proved 
against them that, at all events in the earliest period of the 
Israelitish nationality, not a word was said by way of 
sanctioning the holiness of this place; that at that time 
already the exclusive limitation of sacrificiai worship to 
the spot where the Ark of the Covenant was situated was 
presupposed as a matter of course; that on the mere 
suspicion of the Transjordanic tribes having erected an 
altar for sacrifice, in addition to the only legitimate one at 
Shiloh, all Israel had assembled as one man to punish such 
infidelity, which might have had the same sad consequences 
for the nation at large as the sin of Israel in adoring Baal- 
Peor, or as the trespass of Achan.' 

True, the book of Joshua cannot ignore the fact that 
before the setting up of the Ark of the Covenant, and the 
rearing of the Tabernacle at Shiloh, sacrifices were offered 
at other places ; for it contradicts the conception of piety 
prevalent at the time of the composition of this book to 
suppose that the Israelites abstained from bringing sacri- 
fices of any kind during their long-extended war of con- 
quest. But that was not necessary according to the 
express statement in Deuteronomy,* and this view was 
also sustained in later ages. But though a temporary 
sanctity is conceded to other places of public worship, and 
they thus appear in the character of forerunners of Shiloh 
and Jerusalem, they must, nevertheless, have been such 
places as seemed innocuous to the Deuteronomist and to 





’ Josh. xxii. 11, seq. ? Deut. xii. 9. : 

3 The Talmud also explains, Meg. 10a and Sebachim 119), that the ex- 
pression i173! (Deut. xii. 9) refers to Shiloh and nbny to Jerusalem, and 
lays down the following general proposition (Seb. 1126 and elsewhere) :— 
DN) FIWOA OPA) | NINN Nya yA FWA OPA xoy WwW 
WI, NDIA MON Awd wa | MaA yamn baba wD, MAA 
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his successor, the Deuteronomistic author of the book of 
Joshua, that is to say, they must have been places which, 
at the time of the composition of these books, no longer 
entered into any kind of rivalry with Jerusalem, but had 
then already entirely lost their signiticance, and were of 
value only as an historical reminiscence. This is true 
of Shechem especially. Since the days of Jeroboam [., 
Shechem, which, after the death of Solomon, had been the 
principal place for the tribes dwelling in the northern and 
middle portion of Palestine, had completely lost its former 
leading position in Israel. Already, before the building of 
Samaria, it had sunk into insignificance, for Tirzah had 
become the capital of the kingdom, and the residence of 
the king; in the last years of his reign, Jeroboam had 
removed his place of abode to Tirzah, and all the kings who 
succeeded him also dwelt there until Omri built the new 
capital, Samaria, upon a site strongly fortified by nature. 
Thus Shechem soon lost its place of honour, and it 
receives in the writings which deal with the period after 
Jeroboam I., scarcely any further mention. 

The two passages which do not seem in agreement 
with this conclusion (Hosea vi. 9, and Jer. xli. 5), are 
nothing to the purpose. In the first passage, to which 
reference has already been made above, it is very question- 
able whether by 7928 is to be understood “to Shechem ” 
(for which everywhere else ™?7¥ is used), or whether, as 
the LXX. assume, a man named 79> is meant, or whether, 
according to the Targum, and most of the Jewish commen- 
tators, it is to be understood not as a proper name, but to be 
translated by “with one consent” 778 D>w (Zeph. iii. 9). 
mb nvm dy mipan no ordered wa, moan minim pyan ard 


nbn) nnn gn) IN. The Talmud was hardly likely to have made a 
difference between Shiloh on the one hand and Nob and Gilead on the 
other, if Joshua xxii. had not compelled it to do so, for the offerings of 
Gideon and of Manoah, which were not brought to Shiloh, gave the 
Talmud a great deal of trouble, and forced it to the makeshift explana- 


tion of AYY AK WA. 
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And Jer. xli. 5, where it is related that eighty men from 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, showing signs of mourning, 
and bearing offerings, came to Mizpah in order to bring 
their presents to the house of the Lord, proves absolutely 
nothing as regards the importance of Shechem, or proves 
rather (assuming the passage not to be corrupt) that the 
inhabitants of Shechem, even after the destruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, did not offer their gifts to the Deity 
in their own city, but undertook the journey to Judah in 
order to give expression to their pious sentiments ; that, 
therefore, Shechem itself had ceased to be a Holy Place 
to them, and had lost all its value as a seat of public 
worship.’ 

Bethel, on the other hand, although its temple had been 
destroyed by Josiah, still continued to enjoy the fame of 
its sanctity, and under the rule of Jehoiakim, when the 
other high places and sites of public worship again revived, 
became once more a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. 
The nation could and would not accustom itself to the idea 
that the place, solemnly consecrated by the patriarchs, and 
marked by prophets and men of God as a spot chosen 
by God, should be unsuited for worship and for the bringing 
of sacrifices. In the minds of the people all the signs of 
divine grace which had been there manifested still clung to 
Bethel; and like Jacob when he awoke from his dream, so 





' Graetz (loc. cit.) correctly assumes that the cities named were then 
in ruins. Samaria, which was conquered by the Assyrians after a siege 
of three years, was certainly destroyed, as it was not in accordance with 
the policy of the Assyrians to allow a city of such eminent strategic im- 
portance to continue standing after the deportation of its inhabitants, 
and it is not likely that at the time of the composition it had already 
been restored by the colonists there settled. Shiloh, also, if the reading 
in our place be the correct one (and we do not adopt the reading of the 
LXX., Salem), had in Jeremiah’s days entirely lost its sanctity, and served 
as a warning example of the divine judgment (Jer. xxvi.). And 
Shechem, which had become of extremely slight importance during the 
existence of the kingdom of Israel, sank probably into still greater insig- 
nificance a/ter its fall. 
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Israel said of Bethel, “ How awful is this place ! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
On this account it was that the author of Joshua con- 
sidered himself bound to entirely pass over Bethel, for he, 
the enthusiastic upholder‘of the unity of public worship, 
dared not concede as much even as the appearance of legality 
to a city which offered the greatest impediment to the 
centralisation of worship, since such concession could only 
serve to increase its halo and to give a certain justification 
to its fame as a sanctuary. Therefore also, directly after the 
conquest of Ai and Bethel, the altar had to be erected upon 
Mount Ebal, and the ordinance of Deuteronomy (xi. 29 seg. 
and xxvii. 4, seg.) had to be carried out, although the conquest 
of this portion of Canaan was not yet in any way under 
discussion and the environs of Shechem could not have yet 
come into the possession of Israel. The author boldly dis- 
misses this consideration, as well as the actual impossibility 
of instituting important solemnities connected with public 
worship in a portion of the land not yet conquered, for he 
is influenced by the thought that the surmise might easily 
occur to the reader that the first sojourn of Israel in the 
vicinity of Bethel, sanctified as it had been from the times 
of the patriarchs, must have been used for the performance 
of holy functions on that memorable spot. Such a surmise 
the author of the book of Joshua wished to prevent at any 
cost; and he wished to show that Joshua, a man distin- 
guished for his fear of God, who acted strictly in accordance 
with the directions of his teacher Moses, passed with in- 
difference over Bethel; that he, immediately after the 
conquest of Ai, took the road to Shechem, in order to build 
an altar upon Mount Ebal and to pronounce there the 
blessing and the curse over Israel. 
Shechem (such is the result of an impartial investigation) 
has been made prominent in Deuteronomy, and still 
more so in Joshua, at the cost of Bethel, and owes such 
distinction as is accorded to it in these books solely to the 
insignificance into which it at that time had sunk, and in 
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consequence of which it could not but appear innocuous for 
the restoration and maintenance of the unity of worship ; 
while Bethel, in spite of all the measures applied against it, 
maintained its position until the dissolution of the kingdom 
of Judah, and was deemed worthy of reverence by a large 
portion of the nation. 

The preference accorded to Shechem with this intent, 
for the sake of a pious and highly important object, was 
bitterly avenged in succeeding ages; for this town, which 
after the fall of the house of Jeroboam, almost disappears 
from the remembrance of Israel, which to the Deuteronomist 
is not even of sufficient consequence to serve as a means of 
indicating the geographical situation of the mountains 
Gerizim and Ebal, and which therefore, in this respect, had 
to give way even to Gilgal and the plains of Moreh,' 
became later the capital and the religious centre of the 
Samaritans, who were the bitterest foes of the Jews, and 
whose temple on Gerizim contested the right of the 
sanctuary upon Moriah to be the holy spot chosen by God 
for his dwelling place. In vain did the Jews point to the 
books of Kings and the later prophets in order to demon- 
strate the sanctity and the selection of Jerusalem, and to dis- 
tinguish Zion as the incomparable city of God, before which 
all the other temporary holy places became of no account. 
The Samaritans refused to recognise these biblical books, 
which were, in their view, coloured by an obvious tendency, 
nay actually falsified ; and they referred on behalf of their 
Shechem to Genesis, to Deuteronomy, and especially to the 
book of Joshua, which, owing to the celebrity and pro- 
minence in it of Shechem, had a special value for them, and 
formed, as it were the foundation upon which they reared 
their religious edifice. The Jews were forced to admit the 
prominence of Shechem in Joshua, as this book was con- 
sidered by them too as holy, and as penetrated with the 
true prophetic spirit ; they asserted only that by the build- 


' Deut. xi. 30. 
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ing of the temple of Solomon, all previous sanctuaries 
became illegal, and that thus also Shechem lost its distine- 
tion; for Deuteronomy limits the bringing of sacrifices to 
the place “which God shall choose,” and by this place no 
other city than Jerusalem is meant. But this very thing 
the Samaritans contested most emphatically, and asserted 
the opposite view, that Shechem was the city referred to 
in Deuteronomy as chosen by God, and that Jerusalem had 
usurped a right to which Shechem had the sole claim. 

At any rate, by his extravagant exaltation of Shechem, 
the author of the book of Joshua, who had nothing so much 
at heart as the promotion of unity of worship, and who for 
this reason ruthlessly abridged the rights of Bethel, still 
standing in high regard with the people, and refused to 
recognise the sanctity of this place even in the past, offered 
to the opponents of Jerusalem in post-exilic times a con- 
venient handle whereby to make of the old Ephraimite 
city a rival of the city of David, to oppose the Mount of 
Gerizim to the Mount of Moriah, and thus in a sense to 
again prejudice the unity of public worship in the future. 

The aversion to Bethel must have been very great and 
lasting among the pious of Israel, for, even after the Exile, 
the remembrance of the ancient bull-worship at Bethel was 
avoided, and care was taken, when the name of this place 
had to be mentioned, to shun all reference to its former 
religious importance. Therefore we do not find Bethel 
mentioned in the lists (dating from after the Exile) of the 
forty-eight Levitical cities, in Joshua’ and Chronicles,’ 
while Shechem, being a city of refuge, was at the same 
time a Levitical city. 

That Joshua xxi. is not the work of the original author 
of the book, but belongs to a later time, is evident from 
its strictly-maintained distinction between priests and 
Levites, which we nowhere meet with in any of the other 
chapters of Joshua. The author of Joshua, following 


! Josh. xxi. 2 1 Chron. vi. 
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the example of the Deuteronomist, often makes use 
of the expression, oy oynon, for priests, or calls 
them simply o%N>. The appellation ov alone never 
appears except in chapter xxi. Clearly the author knows 
no Levites in contradistinction to priests; for him there 
are only Levite priests. Each priest must belong to the 
tribe of Levi; but every Levite is also, eo ipso, a priest. 
Levites as priests’ assistants, as ministers to the o°275, to 
whom only a lower degree of holiness attaches, are totally 
unknown to him. As in Deuteronomy, so in Joshua ; the 
priests bear the Ark of the Covenant, not the Levites, to 
whom, in Numbers, this office of honour is expressly trans- 
ferred. The m°27> also, in several places, have the title, 
“ Bearers of the Ark of the Covenant.” The high priest is 
inentioned once ;' but the passage is undoubtedly a later 
interpolation. ? 

In no work demonstrably pre-Exilie (except in inter- 
polated or corrupted passages*) are there Levites as 
distinguished from priests. This distinction we encounter 
for the first time in Ezekiel.t Still later occurs the triple 
division of the Levites according to the heads of their 
houses—Gershon, Kohath, and Merari, of which even the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah know nothing as yet, and 
which we only meet with in Numbers, Chronicles, and 
chapter xxi. of Joshua.’ In the enumeration of the 





' Josh. xx. 6. 

2 Graf, Die geschichtlichen Biicher des alten Testaments, p. 68. 

3 1 Sam. vi. 15; 1 Kings viii. 4; also compare each time the previous 
verse. ‘ Ezek. xliv. 10. 

5 It is true that in Ezra viii. 19, a Levite is mentioned who was “ of 
the sons of Merari,” but in the preceding verse. at the mention of another 
Levite, his descent from ‘the sons of Mahli, the son of Levi,” is empha- 
sised, that is to say, Mahli and Merari are both used as Levitical family 
names, and Merari is not here employed as the name of the third division 
of Levites, as otherwise the description “of the sons of Mahli” would be 
incomprehensible, since, according to Numbers, Mahli himself belongs to 
the Merarites, and cannot, therefore, be conceived as introduced in con- 
tradistinction to the sons of Merari. 
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Levitical cities in Joshua xxi., this trichotomy of the tribe 
of Levi is strictly observed, and to each section of the 
Levites, in proportion to its higher or lower rank, dwelling- 
places are assigned at a smaller or greater distance from 
Jerusalem. All the Aaronites were located in the kingdom 
of Judah, in the territories of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, 
and Benjamin ; the other Kohathites received ten cities— 
first among which was the City of Refuge, Shechem—in 
the districts of the tribes of Ephraim, Dan, and West Ma- 
nasseh. Bethel, however, will be looked for in vain among 
the Levitical cities; and the fact that this holy place, 
once so celebrated, is passed over in silence, can only be 
explained by the aversion, surviving even after the Exile, 
against the ancient rival of Jerusalem. 

One might, perhaps, urge against my contention that 
other cities, which had previously formed a certain centre 
for public worship, are also not included among the 
Levitical cities, especially Shiloh, which is brought several 
times into prominence in Joshua, and to which a peculiar 
distinction attaches as the seat of the Ark of the Covenant ; 
similarly Nob, which was the foremost sanctuary in Israel 
during the time of Samuel and Saul, whither also on 
that account the most valuable trophies were brought." 
However, there was another excellent reason for passing 
over Shiloh and Nob. Both places being priests’ cities, 
inhabited by Aaronites, could not have been referred to 
as Levitical cities in the narrower sense of the word; for 
the legality of the sacrificial and priestly service of those 
places is nowhere disputed, and the priests officiating at 
these sanctuaries are the ancestors of Abiathar, the founder 
of the family of the priests at Anathoth. But the priests, 
according to the scheme enunciated in Chronicles, were to 
be settled in the later southern kingdom, at not too great a 
distance from Jerusalem ; and into this system, of course, 
Shiloh and Nob do not enter. In this respect the 





1 1 Sam. xxi. 10. 
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Chronicler made things remarkably easy for himself; for 
him Shiloh and Nob simply do not exist. He begins his 
history of public worship with David’s removal of the Ark 
from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. How the Ark reached 
Kirjath-jearim, where it was previously kept, he does not 
relate. Bounded by no restrictions, he is able to present a 
tableau of the Levitical cities entirely according to his own 
fancy, and has, therefore, not the least compunction in 
settling all the Aaronites in the southern portion of 
Canaan. The author of Joshua xxi. has thus simply 
borrowed the list of Levitical cities from Chronicles, 
and inserted it in Joshua; although, by the omis- 
sion of Shiloh, he puts himself in opposition to the 
body of the book, which tells of the setting-up of the Ark 
at Shiloh, and recognises the altar built there as the only 
legitimate one.? If another proof be needed that Josh. xxi. 
is post-exilic, it is furnished irrefutably by the omission of 
Shiloh. This chapter can only have originated in a period 
in which the historical recollections of the past had already 
so faded away in the minds of the people that a seat of 
worship once so celebrated as Shiloh, the importance of 
which in the past even Jeremiah fully acknowledges,’ 
might be refused the rank conceded even to quite obscure 
cities in Israel. 

But what inducement moved the interpolator or redactor 
of the Book of Joshua to introduce the list of the Levitical 
cities, when such a step must have caused him great 
difficulties in respect to Nob, and more especially to 
Shiloh? The answer to this question is not far to seek. 
The inducement to this addition was Num. xxxv., in 
which the distinct ordinance is given to grant the Levites 
forty-eight cities, inclusive of the Cities of Refuge, from all 
parts of Israel; it must, therefore, have appeared strange to 
post-exilic Judaism that Joshua, who complied so precisely 
with the Deuteronomic command to put the blessing and 





1 1 Chron, xiii. 15. 2 Josh. xviii. 1; xxii. 19. 3 Jer. vii. 12. 
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the curse on the mountains Gerizim and Ebal, and who 
had assigned their territory to the nine and a half tribes of 
Israel by lot, as it was prescribed, should have completely 
forgotten the Levites, and should have passed over the 
commands concerning them unnoticed. That would never 
do; the Chronicler, with his pronounced Levitical sym- 
pathies, or else some contemporary who shared his senti- 
ments, had to make this good, and that was done in the 
simplest fashion by the insertion of the list from Chronicles, 
which fully corresponded with post-exilic views—a list 
whose origin was then referred back to Joshua. But what 
inconsistencies arose from such a procedure can best be 
seen from the allotments assigned to the priests. The 
Aaronites, namely, received thirteen cities within the 
territory of the southern tribes. What the priestly clan, 
which at the time of Joshua consisted of but a few persons, 
viz., Eleazar and Ithamar, and their sons and grandsons, 
were to do with thirteen cities is a question which the 
narrator leaves unanswered, as also how it was in accord- 
ance with justice that the other Kohathites, whose number 
at the census in the wilderness of Sinai amounted already 
to 8,600, were to be content with ten cities; that the 
Gershonites with their 7,500 were to receive exactly as 
many cities as the little band of Aaronites, and, finally, 
that the Merarites, who are reported as numbering 6,200, 
obtained only twelve cities. 

It is obvious that the author of this list transfers the 
conditions of his time to the remote past, or to speak more 
accurately, that he remodels the past according to his 
Levitico-priestly ideal, which was never realised in fact, 
and thereby commits, in dealing with the Aaronites, the 
most frightful anachronism one can imagine. - But, how- 
ever much he may differ from the author or authors of the 





' In Num. xxvi. 62, the sum-total of the Levites from a month old and 
upwards is given as a thousand more, viz., 23,000, instead of the sum- 
total of 22,000, mentioned in Num. iii. 39. 
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other constituent parts of the Book of Joshua, he neverthe- 
less shares with them that aversion against Bethel, which 
since the days of Josiah was deeply rooted in all the pious. 
circles of Israel, although in his time all thought of a 
rivalry between Bethel and Jerusalem was excluded, and 
it entered nobody’s mind to revive the fallen glory and 
sanctity of Bethel on the ground of what was related in 
Genesis and in other pre-exilic books. 


H. VOGELSTEIN. 
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THE DIRGE OF COHELETH. 


in an essay entitled The Dirge of Coheleth in Ecclesiastes 
XIT, Discussed and Literally Interpreted, written in 1873, 
I proposed a literal rendering or explanation of certain 
verses which are usually taken “anatomically,” the ex- 
pressions in them being supposed to allude to the several 
members of the human body in its decrepitude. Shortly 
after its publication (1874) the essay was discussed by 
Delitzsch' in his Kohelet ; and I have to thank Dr. Cheyne 
for calling attention to it in his Job and Solomon, although 
(in an attempt to describe it briefly) he has very completely 
misrepresented it, his statement of my “ dirge-theory” 
being contained in the foot-note, Namely, that vv. 3-5 are 
cited from an authorised book of dirges (comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 25). There seems, however, no assignable reason for 
separating these verses from the context. And how can the 
supposed mourners have sung the latter part of ver. 5? How 
indeed? Before reading this note I had never imagined 
that any one could think of the mourners going about the 
streets singing, “The mourners go about the streets.” The 
writer has mistaken for an enunciation of the dirge-theory 
a clause of the casual remark appended to my prefatory 
sketch of it, “The whole passage may allude, etc., or may 
have been cited from an authorised book of Dirges,” &c. 
The dirge-theory is simply that what precedes “ Be- 
cause man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about in the streets” does when literally interpreted 
constitute a short poem suited to the occasion; and if 
other interpreters maintain that the passage as they in- 
terpret it is no less poetical and suited to the occasion, all 





1 It was also reviewed by Kuenen. See THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, vol. iv., p, 478, 
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that is distinctive of my theory is that the passage should 
be Ziterally interpreted. If when its details have been fully 
looked into, the theory should be found to be an imprac- 
ticable one, it would then have to be abandoned; but I do 
not know of any good reason for its abandonment as a 
theory and without examination in detail. The verses to 
be discussed (Eccl. xii. 1-7), run as follows in the 
Authorised Version : 

“1, Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth : 

“ WHILE the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. 

“ 2. WHILE the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain ; 

‘3. In the day when the keepers of the HOUSE shall tremble, and 
the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few [marg. the grinders fail because. they grind little], and 
those that look out of the windows be darkened ; 

“4, And the doors shall be shut in the STREETS, when the sound of 
the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and 
all the daughters of music shall be brought low ; 

“5, Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears 
shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall flourish, and the grass- 
hopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail: because man goeth to 
his long HOME, and the mourners go about the STREETS : 

“6. Or EVER the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel be broken at 
the cistern. 

“7, Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 


Dr. Cheyne writes in Job and Solomon,“ We have now 
arrived at the conclusion of the meditations of our much- 
tried thinker. Itis strongly poetic in colouring; but when 
we compare it with the grandly simple overture of the 
book (i. 4-8), can we help confessing to a certain degree of 
disappointment? It is the allegory which spoils-it for 
modern readers, and so completely spoils it that attempts 
have been made to expel the allegorical element altogether.’ 
But what has led to these attempts to expel it is, perhaps 
not so much a distaste for the allegory in itself as the 
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repeated and egregious failures of these interpreters to 
work out their theory consistently and in agreement with 
one another. An anatomist who is true to a form of the 
Rabbinic exposition is considered by one of a different 
persuasion to have “a critical nose degenerating into a 
hog’s snout.” Delitzsch introduces his own form of the 
allegory, on which something will be said in the latter part 
of this article, with the remark that previous anatomies 
have been failures, “Die bisherigen Deutungsversuche 
sind freilich ganz oder meistens verungliickt.” Herzfeld 
goes further and writes, “Zum Schlusse dieser poetischen 
Beschreibung des Alters und des Todes bemerke ich noch, 
dass, wenn wir an ihr keine durchgefiihrte Allegorie, 
sondern ein von der unbildlichen Redeweise mehrfach 
durchgebrochenes Aggregat unvollstandiger Vergleichungen 
haben, dieses Verfahren nicht vorzugsweise unserem Ver- 
fasser, sondern fast allen biblischen Schriftstellern mehr 
oder weniger eigen ist.” On this I shall have something 
more to say presently. In the Dirge I remarked upon it 
that the fault was not with the Preacher but with his 
interpreters, who had mistaken a wn for a ww5, a piece of 
Midrash for a primary rendering. 

The mass of readers are disposed to adopt the anatomical 
view of the passage because they imagine that it has the 
decisive support of Jewish tradition. Then it is observed 
that some expressions in it, as that the grinders cease, are 
easily and attractively accounted for by the theory; and 
this is forthwith accepted as sufficiently probable, the less 
tractable details being left as puzzles for the critics. But 
the anatomical rendering belongs to the Haggadah literature 
(in the popular sense of the term), and in this we do not 
look for the simple or primary sense of Scripture; and, 
conversely, when the Haggadah gives us an allegorical 
interpretation, it does not thereby lay down that the 
passage so interpreted has no wwe, or literal sense. 
“There was a little city, and few men within it; and there 
came a great king against it and besieged it, and built 
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great bulwarks against it. Now there was found in it a 
poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city ; 
yet no man remembered that same poor man.” The little 
city, to speak in modern phrase, was John Bunyan’s city of 
Mansoul: the poor wise man was the good “¥» or émvOupia 
or principle: the great king was the evil 13, which is 
congenital, and is therefore thirteen years senior to the good 
principle in man, the birth of which dates from the day 
when he becomes a son of the Torah. When it has been 
proved that the author of this pretty little parable was of 
opinion that Eccl. ix. 13-15 has no wwe, and that the 
writer of the book did not mean these verses to be taken in 
their obvious sense, then, and not till then, I shall be ready 
to grant that the ingenious originator of the anatomical 
explanation of Eccl. xii. 1-7 may have denied the possi- 
bility of a literal interpretation of the passage. Meanwhile 
{without in the first instance criticising the renderings of 
anatomists) I will give over again, with one or two 
improvements, some of my reasons for thinking that the 
passage taken literally is not devoid of meaning. 

The first thing to be noticed is its structure. It has for 
preface, Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 
after which come three sections beginning with the same 
phrase, 8? "ws Ty, while as yet not. In the Dirge (p. 2) I 
wrote Ere.... ERE.... ERE. The A.V. has “ While,” 
“ While,” “ Or ever,” at the beginnings of the three sections, 
and the R.V., “Or ever,” in each case. In the first section 
of the three there is a simply expressed premonition of the 
“evil days,” when youth, with its health, strength,and joyous- 
ness, will have departed. The third section begins with 
figures of dissolution, “Or ever .... the golden bowl.... 
or the pitcher be broken,” etce., and ends literally, “Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” The longer inter- 
mediate section begins with familiar Biblical images, 
“While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, 
be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain,” 
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and ends literally, “ Because man goeth to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets.” The question to 
be answered is, Where in this second section is the point 
of transition from figurative to literal expression? and 
everything depends upon the answer which we give to 
that question. 

The obvious point of transition, if Biblical usage is to 
be allowed to decide, is at the words In the day when (ver. 
3). The figure of the darkening of the heavens is at once 
followed by its explanation. Compare Isaiah xxx. 26, 
where the same formula of transition from the figurative 
to the literal is used, “Moreover the light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days, tn the day that 
the Lord bindeth up the breach of his people, and healeth 
the stroke of their wound.” A simple “ when” takes the 
place of “in the day that” in Ezek. xxxii. 7-10, “And when 
T shall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and make the 
stars thereof dark; I will cover the sun with a cloud, and 
the moon shall not give her light. All the bright lights of 
heaven will I make dark over thee, and set darkness upon 
thy land, saith the Lord God. I will also vex the hearts 
of many people, when I shall bring thy destruction among 
the nations, into the countries which thou hast not known, 
Yea, I will make many peoples amazed at thee, and their 
kings shall be horribly afraid for thee, when I shall brandish 
my sword before them; and they shall tremble at every 
moment, every man for his own life, in the day of thy fall.” 
Here it is to be remarked that the person addressed, 
Pharaoh (ver. 2), is not warned simply of his own coming 
destruction, but of the impression which this will make 
upon “many peoples.” It might be said that their feelings 
would not be of any interest to him then; nevertheless, 
the prophet, in apostrophising him, makes a point of fore- 
telling how others will be affected by his fall. Returning 
now to Eccl. xii. 2-5, we may say that in accordance with 
the parallels just cited, all that comes between the formula 
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of transition In the day when (ver. 3), and the concluding 
words of the section because man goeth, ete. should be 
capable of interpretation as a literal description of what 
happens on the occasion when “the mourners go about the 
streets.” The word Also (ma) divides what we have now 
to interpret in detail into subsections, consisting of verses 
3 and 4, and verse 5 respectively. 

Verse 3. Passing over the introductory ‘w ova, In the 
day when, we have remaining a description of the inmates. 
of a house or palace, whose lord is lying dead in it on that 
day, 


ABM Iw YT} 

TT Was ANIA) 
wy »D Nianan yup 
> MIDIW? Nsw Dwr 


The keepers of the house are men-servants, the men of 
byn those of higher rank; the grinders (fem.) are maid- 
servants, who prepare food ; the gazers at the lattices are 
the ladies of the house. Men and women of the lower and 
the higher degree respectively are mentioned in this order 
in Psalm exxiii. 2, “As the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the 
hand of her mistress,” ete.; and Isaiah xxiv. 2, “As with 
the servant, so with his master; as with the maid, so with 
her mistress.” 

The grinding-maids “cease” from work because “they 
grind little” (A.V. marg.), or have little work to do, at a 
time when there are no festivities. This rendering implies 
that 26% is transitive, and means M270" AS YD, which 
is in accordance with the facts—(1) that the piel of ny» 
(which is found here only in the Bible) is much used and 
is transitive in the later Hebrew; and (2) that Ecclesiastes, 
as all critics allow, approximates in its diction to the later 
Hebrew. It is to be noticed that the grinding-maids 
merely cease from work because none remains to be done, 
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the word })u2 not meaning that they are past work or have 
suffered injury. 

On my rendering of the next clause Delitzsch has the 
remark, “ Die Fensterguckerinnen sollen die /adies sein, die 
sich gern am Fenster amiisiren, und die nun verdunkelt 
sind. Gibt es etwas Komischeres als solche (ob ausserlich 
oder innerlich, bleibt unbestimmt) finster gewordene Dim- 
chen?” I will therefore repeat some of the illustrations 
which I gave in support of the view that the clause refers. 
to the ladies of the house: Jud. v. 28, 29, “The mother of 
Sisera looked out at a window Her wise ladies 
answered her,” etc. ; 2 Sam. vi. 16, “ Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
looked through a window,” etc.; Jer. ix. 20, 21, “Yet 
hear the word of the Lord, O ye women, and let your ear 
receive the word of his mouth, and teach your daughters 
wailing, and every one her neighbour lamentation. For 
death is come up into our windows, and is entered into our 
palaces.” “This passage (I remarked) has not always been 
rationally explained If the windows were places of 
pleasant concourse, there would be no lack of significance 
in the coming in of death at the windows. The idea would 
be like that of its appearance in the theatre or the ball- 
room; and we have no need of such far-fetched explana- 
tions as,” etc. When we notice that /adies are addressed in 
the passage cited (ver. 20), and that it had been said in 
verse 17, “ Consider ye, and call for the mourning women, 
that they may come, and send for cunning women, that 
they may come,” we see in the words of Jeremiah a striking 
parallel to the dirge-passage in Eccl. xii., with its death in 
a palace, and its professional mourners, and the gloom that. 
has fallen upon the ladies at the lattices. I do not think it 
very important to decide in what sense they “sit in dark- 
ness” (Mic. vii. 8); but if the windows were closed (Dirge, 
p. 73) for the occasion, that would have been no more un- 
natural than it is now to draw down blinds and shut 
shutters at the time of a funeral. I am told that it is a 
more or less prevalent Jewish custom even to cover up 
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mirrors as a sign of mourning. On the other hand, com- 

pare Eccl. v. 17, “ All his days also he eateth in darkness, 

and he hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness,” 
Verse 4. This verse (with “SP? for 217) runs thus :-— 


pAwE OPT 73D) 
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The grinders cease (ver. 3), the sound of the mill falls, 
and concurrently with this “the doors are shut to the 
street.” The symbolism of the closed door is obvious: it 
means the exclusion of visitors, whom the pxn>7 (dual), 
the great double street-door, is not open to receive on the 
days of mourning; as it is said in Isaiah xxiv. 10, 11, 
“ Every house is shut up, that no man may come in .... all 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone.” The open 
door is expressive of hospitality, as in Job xxxi. 32, “The 
stranger did not lodge in the street: but I opened my 
doors to the traveller [marg. way].” When visitors are not 
received, there is little food to be prepared, and little 
grinding therefore to be done. The “voice of the mill” 
accordingly falls, as in Jer. xxv. 10, 11, “Moreover I will 
take from them the voice of mirth, and the voice of glad- 
ness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the 
bride, the voice of the millstones, and the light of the candle. 
And this whole land shall be a desolation.” 

The Midrash on Ecclesiastes xii. and in the Introduction to 
Echah, even while it allegorises, testifies to the truth of this 
as the primary rendering of the hemistich 4a. The doors 
shut to the street are (it says) the doors of Nehushta the 
daughter of Elnathan [2 Kings xxiv. 8], which were wont to 
be wide open. Compare the precept in Aboth I.°5 (p. 185 in 
the Authorised Daily Prayer Book), “ Let thy house be open 





1 The reading daughter (N32 for M3 or 13) of Elnathan is suggested by 
Loria on the Introduction to Echah, § 23. 
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wide; let the poor be the members of thy household.” 
Thus the closed door in the dirge-passage is taken by the 
Midrash in its primary sense, as signifying the exclusion 
of persons who used to enter by it. 

In the Midrash, in explanation of the falling of the 
sound of the mill, it is said, “they ceased from, or did 
not occupy themselves in, words of Torah.” Israel 
are like “the grinders” (ver. 3); these work at alk 
hours, and so Israel cease not from the Torah day 
or night, for it is said mo) cay 12 mam. Of 
“the grinders” it is also said that they are the great 
Nishnaioth as of R. Akiba, etc., and on Wy >, “ that 
is the talmud contained in them.” They diminished or 
worked little at this, so that the “seers were darkened,” 
not one of them being able to remember his talmud. In 
this we have a homiletical application of the dirge-passage 
with its literal sense presupposed: the mill of the Eastern 
household and the grinding women with their incessant 
toil are brought vividly before us, and by a simple and 
customary transition the Darshan passes from material 
bread, or corn, to the “true bread” of the Torah. It will, 
perhaps, be granted that he had no thought of attributing 
all this to the Preacher himself, and when the wnt or 
application is taken away, the residuum consists of literal 
exegesis of expressions in the dirge-passage. 

The bird. Taken by itself the first clause of the hemistich 
4b, HT 4p? Dp, seems to mean, “And he shall arise 
at the voice of the bird.” But the following clause, “ And 
all the daughters of song shall be brought low,” suggests 
that “the bird” is the subject of 5), and that this 
creature rises into voice or audibility when the sound of 
music is brought low. [Illustrative examples of DO) 
followed by 9 and 2 were given in the Dirge. Delitzsch 
having objected that the meaning “ erhebt sich zu Geschrei ” 
would require the pointing Yip? Dy, I was led to consider 
the effect of this slight change, and found that it very 
much improved the rhythm of the verse, which it made to 
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consist of four equal seven-syllable lines. Verse 5, as we 
shall see, has a no less pronounced metrical character ; and 
verse 3, if we take the poetic licence of not counting Sh’vas 
and the conjunction }, consists very nearly of equal eight- 
syllable lines, the third of which is a little longer than the 
other three, but may be lightened by reading YD 
shortly as one word. In the Preface I paraphrased the 
clause “but the bird of evil omen raises his dirge.” This, 
taken in the stricter sense, implies that the bird’s voice 
tells of impending calamity ; and it is remarkable that the 
Midrash also, in a way peculiar to itself, arrives at that 
meaning of the voice. The clause (it says) refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar. For eighteen years bath kol was heard 
by him in his palace, sounding like a bird (MDx5x»), 
commanding him to go up and destroy the house of God: 
and all the daughters of song were brought low, for he 
went up, and made song to cease from the house of 
feasting, as it is said, With song they shall not drink wine 
(Isaiah xxiv. 9). Here, again, we have the sense of the 
dirge-theory : the house (ver. 3) was Mw m2, but now 
its songs are hushed. Some of these expressions are from 
Midr. Eccl. and some from Midr. Echah. 

The idea that the voice of a bird may be ominous is 
akin to what is said in Eccl. x. 20, “ Curse not the king, 
no not in thy thought; and curse not the rich in thy 
bed-chamber: for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings shall tell the matter.’ But the phrase 
“of evil omen” may be taken rhetorically and with some 
latitude, the essential fact being that screeching bird- 
sounds in the Bible are concomitants of mourning and 
desolation, as in Job xxx. 29, 31,“Iam.... a companion 
to owls. My harp also is turned to mourning, and my 
organ into the voice of them that weep”; Zeph. ii. 14, 
“The cormorant and the bittern [R.V., the pelican and the 
porcupine] shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their 
voice shall sing in the windows; desolation shall be in the 
thresholds.” Some critics (I suggested) had been led 
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astray by the prophet’s -7\, sing, which he only uses 
because it does not properly apply to birds and _ beasts. 
The windows being again singled out as the natural 
centres of gaiety, it is as if it were said that in the time of 
desolation their only music should be the doleful cries of 
screeching birds. 

The dirge-passage is strikingly illustrated by the New 
Testament, where we read in Rev. xviii. :— 

“2. Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, 
and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird. 8. Therefore 
shall her plagues come in one day, death, and mourning, and 
famine. 9-10. And the kings of the earth shall lament for her, 
saying, Alas, alas, etc.; 11-13. And the merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no man buyeth 
their merchandise any more: the merchandise of .... 
cinnamon, and spice, and incense (R.V.), etc.; 22. And the 
voice of harpers, and musicians, and of pipers, and 
trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all in thee.... 
and the voice of a inillstone shall be heard no more at all in thee ; 
23. And the light of a candle shall shine no more at all in 
thee; and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride 
shall be heard no more at all in thee.” 

Here we have a mourning for the dead, with all the 
features of the first subsection of the dirge-passage: the 
birds in place of the daughters of song, the end of busy life 
with its feasting and the “voice of the millstone,” the ex- 
tinction of light and joy. And in the cessation of the 
merchandise of cinnamon, and spice, etc., we have some- 
thing not unlike what we shall find in the remaining 
subsection, which we have now to consider. 

Verse 5. Detaching the introductory m3, also, and 
writing YS21) for the anomalous YS}, we have the five 
equal lines, of two words and six syllables, 


aN) ISR 
TMP PanM 
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TRV YN 
ayn] DBADY 
: MYPANTT TEN 


And the verse ends with the Preacher's reason for thus 
writing, “because the man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets.” 

The scene has changed from the house to the garden, the 
almond, the locust and the caperberry being outdoor 
objects. The meaning of the first two lines is (I should 
say) obviously, they have a fear of something as from 
above or from the ground at their feet, as it is said, 
“Terrors shall make him afraid on every side” (Job xviii. 11). 

The remaining three lines are of somewhat doubtful 
meaning; and we shall resort again to the principle of 
parallelism in attempting to explain them. 

Beginning with what is plain, we read that the caper- 
berry shall fai/, namely, to produce its appetising effect. 
The preceding verb “be a burden,” or drag heavily, 
whatever it means precisely, has at any rate a bad sense, 
like the following “fail,” and we infer that the parallel 
yo has likewise a bad sense. Accordingly we take it to 
be from Ys, to despise or spurn, and read (with a slight 
change of pointing) Y821) (for YS23}). This happily mends 
the rhythm of the verse, and gives us, as above mentioned, 
five equal lines. We are now driven to make the almond, 
not (with the anatomists) a symbol of decay, but if possible 
something very desirable, which for the time has lost its 
charm: that is to say, we are driven to take it in its 
natural sense, for the early blossoming almond is the 
harbinger of spring. One of several illustrations which I 
gave in the Dirge (p. 33) is, 

Dem Hoffnungstraum von schénrer Zeit, 
Der auf des Elends Stirn ergliiht 


Die Mandelbliithe ist geweiht, 
Die an dem kahlen Zweige bliht. 


In the time of mourning described in Eccl. xii., the 
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almond, the choicest flower of spring, loses its charm, and 
is not sought, but spurned. 

In Wisdom ii. 7, we read, “ Let us fill ourselves with 
costly wine and ointments: and let no flower of the spring 
pass by us.” This book has been called Anti-Ecclesiastes, 
and has been thought—not without reason—to allude to and 
attempt to correct the teaching, or the apparent meaning 
of the teaching, of Ecclesiastes. Take as examples of 
parallels in the two books :— 


Ecclesiastes. Wisdom. 


i. 18. In much wisdom is much 
grief: and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


viii. 16. . . . her conversation 
hath no bitterness ; and to live 
with her hath no sorrow, but 


mirth and joy. 

i. 12. Seek not death in the 
error of your life, 

ii, 1, 2. For they said, reason- 
ing with themselves, but not 
aright .. . . We are born at all 
adventure, etc. For the breath 
in our nostrils, etc. 


iv. 2. I praised the dead which 
are already dead. 

iii. 19. The sons of men are a 
chance, and the beasts are a 
chance. . . . as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other : yea, they have 
all one breath. 


The writer of Wisdom continues, “ Which (breath) being 
extinguished, our body shall be turned into ashes, and our 
spirit shall vanish as the soft air [Eccl. xii. 7]. And no 
man shall have our works in remembrance [Eccl. ii. 16]. 
. . . . Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that 
are present: and let us speedily use the creatures like as in 
youth [Ecel. xi. 9]. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and 
ointments: and /et no flower of the spring pass by us.” This 
is so like an express allusion to the flower of spring, the 
almond, in the “ Dirge,” that it may be claimed as favouring 
our interpretation of 7pwm yo, the spring blossom is 
spurned ; whereas in Wisdom the heedless rejoicers, as in 
their youth, say: “Let us not spurn it; let its enjoyment 
not escape us.” 

“The grasshopper shall be a burden.” Our argument 
from the parallelism requires that the grasshopper should,. 

VOL. IY, 00 : 
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like the almond blossom and the caperberry, be something 
desirable, which has lost its attractiveness. An obvious 
solution of this problem is that, if the Hebrew 232m can 
possibly be taken in that sense, it is the rérr€ which is 
referred to, whose voice was much admired by the ancients. 
One of my illustrations was from Bar Hebreeus, On the 
Rose :— 
‘Lo! Nisan hath come, and breathed consolation to the afflicted, 
And with flow’rets hath clothed hill and field in glory. 
At the nuptials of the rose it hath invited and gathered the flowers 
as guests, 
And prepared the way that the bridegroom may go forth from the 
chamber. 
Like brides, lo! the flowers of the field are adorned, 
And have gotten deliverance from the strong bands of winter. 
Lo! the tongue of the rérrié is loosed and she ever sings, 
And on the Byyara of the narcissus and the myrtle pipes to the 


rose, 


Here the chirp of the rérrv€ assumes prominence as a 
symbol of a time which brings consolation to the sad. 


Contrariwise, in Coheleth the mourners refuse to be com- 
forted by the voice of the térrué. The possible objections 
which occur to me are—(1) that this delight in the song of 
rértuE is Greek rather than Hebrew, and (2) that the 
Hebrew 237 means axpis, locust, and not rérruf. The 
answer to objection (2) is that the Greek poets, when 
the metre demands it, use dxpis instead of térr& (Dirge, 
p. 37); and so the Preacher, in default of a special Hebrew 
word for that insect, may have used a word meaning J/ocust 
in the required sense, when even the Greeks, who have the 
special word rérrv£, do not scruple to use axpis instead of 
it when it serves their purpose. Bar Hebreeus, writing in 
Syriac, transliterates rerri£, and of course the author of 
Ecclesiastes might have done the same ; but (to say nothing 
of a few exceptional and more or less disputed instances) 
it was not customary so to transliterate in the Biblical 
writings. The objection (1) is, briefly, that (whatever word 
be used) an allusion to the song of the rérr€ in the dirge- 
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passage would be of the nature of a Graecism; but this 
cannot be allowed to be decisive until a great ‘controversy 
has been ended, and it has been agreed that there are abso- 
lutely no traces of Western thought in Coheleth. 

The caperberry shall fail (R.V.). Compare Rev. xviii. 
13, 14, “‘And cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and tine flour... .. And 
the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed from 
thee, and thou shalt find them no more at all.” The 
pungent caperberry fails to please and stimulate the palate. 
This rendering, which properly belongs to the literal and 
semi-literal interpreters, has been appropriated by some of 
the anatomists, who, in various places, reject the Haggadic 
renderings. Delitzsch, while adopting what is really my 
view of the clause as his own, credits me with a comparison 
of the old man to a caperberry, “welche, iiberreif geworden, 
ihre Schale bricht und ihre Korner verstreut (Rosenm. 
Winer in R. W. Ew. Taylor u. A.), wie auch,” ete. Did he 
mistake “ palls” for falls? Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to the occasion when “the mourners go about the 
streets” than the immediately preceding caperberry-clause, 
as I interpret it. “Turn ye unto me,” writes the prophet, 
“with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning.” 
Fasting and mourning go naturally together, and this is 
poetically expressed by: “the caperberry fails, because 
.., . the mourners go about in the streets.” It is added 
that the almond blossom, the glory of spring, and the 
song of the rérru€ also fail to please, so that there is a 
general failure of the pleasures of sense, the pleasures of 
sight, sound and taste. The whole passage was paraphrased 
in the preface to the Dirge : 

“In that day the doorkeepers and the masters alike 
tremble: the maids cease from their work, and the mis- 
tresses from their amusements. Open house is not kept as 
heretofore, and the mill is no longer heard preparing food 
for the reveller: but the bird of evil omen raises his dirge, 
and the merry voice of the singing girl is silent. From 

002 
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the house the scene now changes to the garden, or to the 
country at large. Here also terror encompasses the people. 
Lowering upon them from above and lurking at their feet, 
it deadens every sense: so that the almond-flower dis- 
pleases, and the rér7v€ sounds dull, and the caperberry 
palls: because the man passes to his eternal home, and 
the mourners go about in the street.” 

On this paraphrase I have only to remark again that 
the bird is not necessarily of evil omen in the strict sense ; 
but may be merely a creature whose note, in accordance 
with Biblical analogy, is a fit accompaniment to the stroke 
of death. 

The cessation of grinding, and the shutting of the street 
door, go naturally together, as explained above ; but to the 
anatomists this hemistich is a source of great embarrass- 
ment. The Revised Version cuts it in two by an arbitrary 
punctuation different from that of the Hebrew, and thus (in 
effect) connects “the doors shall be shut to the street” with 
verse 3, leaving for the first hemistich of the next verse, 
“When the sound of the grinding is low,” and destroying 
the rhythm of both verses. 

In reply to Dr. Cheyne’s observation (if I understand it) 
that there seems to be no assignable reason for separating 
“these verses,” or the parts of them which make the 
“dirge,” from their context (p. 533), I can say that I find it 
quite easy to assign a motive, which I shall venture to con- 
sider valid until reason has been shown to the contrary. 
In the passage as printed above (p. 534), the words in italics 
belong merely to the framework, and the intermediate 
clauses (as even the allegorists allow) are “ strongly poetic 
in colouring.” Whether we interpret them literally or 
anatomically, they are so unlike anything else in the 
book that they may, it is fair to think, have been not com- 
posed but quoted by the writer, who, in the course of his 
reflections, brings before us so many thoughts not altogether 
his own; and as a modern preacher might say in his own 
words, In that day, and then go on to quote words of 
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Scripture, as “The keepers of the house shall tremble,” 


etc., so the author of Coheleth might have written, “ In the 
day when [as it is said] The keepers of the house shall tremble, 
etc., and when [as it is said in another place] They shall be 
afraid of that which is high,” etc. The poetic effect of the 
passage is heightened, I think, by its approximately 
metrical character. But, to lay no great stress upon this, the 
substance of the description is made to stand out in such a 
way from its context by frame-words, and its diction is so 
poetical, however we understand, or half understand it, 
that the passage may very well consist of snatches of song, 
quoted, whether from a “book” or not, by Coheleth. But 
all this is equally true or false, whether the passage be a 
“dirge” or an anatomy. In a word, the Dirge-book theory 


is no part of the Dirge theory. 
C. TAYLor. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE RITUAL OF THE SEDER AND THE AGADA 
OF THE ENGLISH JEWS BEFORE THE EX- 
PULSION. 


JACOB B. JEHUDA of London, the author of that valuable 
contribution to the literary side of Anglo-Jewish history, 
the Talmudical compendium Etz Chaim, so providentially 
rescued and preserved for us, never dreamt, when he noted 
down, in the year 1287, the Ritual and Agada of the 
Seder Nights according to English usage, that he was fixing 
a permanent picture of what was doomed to destruction, 
and was recording not a mere portion of the liturgy, but a 
page of Jewish history. Faithfully copying his great proto- 
type, Maimonides, the English Chazan also embodied in 
his work the texts of the Recitations on the Seder Nights 
in the form customary among his countrymen, and ap- 
pended the correlated rites according to Minhag England. 
The Hagada has hitherto been considered the piece, par 
excellence, common to all the liturgies, and bearing the least 
and fewest marks of national differentiation. The exami- 
nation of our MS. shows, however, that this part of the 
Service reflects as clearly and unmistakably the charac- 
teristic independence of the English liturgy, already noted 
in a previous article, as the rest of the prayers. Notwith- 
standing its small bulk, several variations distinguish and 
mark it off from the French ritual. Thus, for example, the 
repetition, in the vernacular, of the first two pieces, before 
and after the second cup—which, we learn from Rashi’s 
Pardess was the French usage—was not customary in Eng- 
land.’ Had it been so, how valuable would the English 





' Solomon b. Jehuda, the saint of Dreum (see Gross, Rerue des Etudes 
Juives, XIII, 46, No. 3), followed this custom of translating the Hagada 
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renderings from the pre-expulsion period have been to us, 
Or, perhaps, they too would have been in French. The 
single non-Hebraic term which R. Jacob gives in his Ritual 
of the Seder, cerfeuil, the name of the vegetable handed 
round after the first cup, is French, and is met with in 
authorities of French origin or descriptive of the French 
ritual, eg., in the Machzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz, p. 294: 
Smpayn jp mp). 

In the third part of his Hilchot Pesach, R. Jacob gives 
detailed instructions for the preparation of charoseth. But 
we look in vain in his work for a translation of the term, 
though such is given in Zidkiah b. Abraham's ypbn ay 
(ed. S. Buber, p. 184). 

The directions for the preparation of the mixture are as 
follows :—np 1AwyD AD oNd Ar OMND BID AM AON 
poana jane) porn O32 pny jOW Ppwy we nM IW ONDN 
iowa aw Sw nove Sop imwyd wna Ryo poana ow ‘DD 
yom yon Sy awn spey ope ADI MBN NN P17 ANN AMON 
4eayay od rar ayn ynnn wry mend rr nyp [pom 1.] 
wreny qoreby esaindo od on ond or pt immed qny 4 ‘De 
393) 13 1M) pw 12 pony Hav nywar adnna ay. We need 
but compare this with Zidkiah b. Abraham’s recipe, to 
notice the difference of national usage, even in this trifling 
detail. In England, all the fruits named in the Song of 
Songs—dates, tigs, pomegranates, nuts and apples—were 
crushed with almonds and moistened with vinegar. In 
Italy, spices, vegetables, blossoms, and even a sprinkling of 
lime formed some of the ingredients of the paste. R. Moses 
of London, quoted in this connection, appears here as an 
unquestioned authority for the Seder ritual. For the first 
time, an English Rabbi, a master in Halacha and an authority 
in traditions, confronts us as a living personality and not 





into the vernacular, so Samuel of Falaise reports, as quoted by R. Isaac, 
Or Sarua, IL, 1194, 1993 Ww ryda word San eA eID wpm 
=i. 

! Or Sarua, IL., 1196. 
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merely a nominis umbra. R. Moses’ decisions were recognised 
even when opposed to the pronouncements of such great 
French teachers as the famous R. Isaac b. Abraham=Isaac 
of Dampierre, brother of R. Simson of Sens, who, by the 
way, was known in England by the abbreviation x72", not 
x2" or Nay. As in France, they relied for their knowledge 
of the Seder ceremonies on such revered teachers as R. 
Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, R. Joseph Tob Elem and others, 
who worked out arrangements of the Seder ritual, in prose 
and verse; so R. Moses of London stood out as the central 
authority in tradition for the whole of England. Most 
probably he also left a compilation of the rules appertain- 
ing to this service, which Jacob b. Judah possessed in 
manuscript, just as he left compilations of other ritual laws, 
eg.:—xervinds 37 TD wR OIA bay wa Ando mada 
7’2'3'n (Bodleian Library, codex 882). 

But apart from the historical interest of R. Jacob’s Agada, 
it deserves examination for its deviations from, and addi- 
tions to, the textus receptus. In the following pages I have 
carefully copied the rubrics which precede the Agada and are 
interspersed in it; and also noted all the essential variants 
of the Agadah as contained in the fourth part of the 26th 
Book of the Ets Chaim. Thus an idea may be formed of 
the text of the Agada which, three years before the expul- 
sion, was already accepted by the English Jews as a heir- 
loom of the past :— 
yy mdm San nduza a") S95) [oa s.] 02 Avy’ wIDN At 7’D 
*MINIY ‘OD WIIPA wIPY In’2 993 OY 3DAd 95" ADNAN NAIDd nn 
7720) In-yay aN wim ‘ond xdbo ane b> mney wp modna 
xoy ory tad myn tayo an Sab) pn mow 7 ewe pen mana 
N¥? IDIDID yb Aw ‘322 ON MOD pron N373w waNN ‘2! 
wou xdy nda sy tran. owe Som mia a anew xm 
Smpyys ano mp» mpy adnn imewyd power nw jaw 
sv imyo pre yar morna xd ndp ons Sap mtn 8’ 7300 





1 9) WM, ed. Hurwitz, p. 274, note &. 3 Ib., p. 278. 
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yoenr meyd ani ndo wp xd pe ont io won xdor xd ow dan 
nbxn mpwan nwa ay px nora ar dap ans oom naw3 
nwa Sox xd ox mvp na won Jay eds tod ox °D ar pay 
mup xa? yD ame ds mpyn cme 555 ners yp onornm 
wl PD IW ONY *NDYDM RID IN powan ‘a1 nD “an OY 
Pansat ‘yand 9x winds ofn bax myand tnx nod sr ane 
pod cox o> mr pre xd nya Sax own xo OpNT oNon 
Sond vamaw ope “ann Sy exp avin yo taday ‘oxps ‘oder 
aay px nay ow~sioa mop dns im pow wx px ony Sax ody 
mn w’po pnw on nay ant” ayan pet otne Swan ox % 
mondd yor> Ine wre jmwvd sn Mvp 3 mwa we AMD mY 
mrs 30d amar ay on Qavdy Ero 2npanD NVA N2OY AN 
myo 37 po Tne Soi wind pra ede ay aw ap mw 
NM ON TD rn AryM popYENS Avym ovwS apdnn mana 

:tSoxt xv xrond 

After the formula xond xn>, which corresponds com- 
pletely with the ordinary reading, the direction follows :— 
indi nvpy ‘por mwpn poon myp> myon vinp 7D one 
pood yrs yer Seems ab wom anon pwp oondw ona 
may xd ox “ina “ep empos % pay mypn to powann 
IMI INN N12 WON!’ ON YW OID ID AT MDa 4 Swann 

2 manwa mp: ‘ox Siw pe OND 13 12" OMA ‘orn ad9 

The form of the questions exhibits no difference what- 
ever, except that 1nox is used throughout instead of 1x. 

In the opening of the response 13" OD” we read :— 
shay SD) OYNDWwI) MIMND) 7d pry); Bp o> is want- 
ing ; 190d myn alone is found. 

The passage concerning the night spent in Bené Brak, 
which is only known from the Agada—its original source 
being still undiscovered—arranges the names in the follow- 
ing order :—N2py 3) yen’ san oN 3 AM p32 de 53 new 
new +. It only reads nn 5p. 





1 Pesachim, 1146; Machzor Vitry, p. 284. 

2 Ibn Jarchi, 730 Pesach, § 69. 

3 Machzor Vitry, p. 272. * 7b., p. 271, note &. 
5 L. Hoffmann in Berliner's Magazin, 18,193, note 1. 
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The formula nipon q2 is peculiar and against Reif- 
mann’s hypothesis, that this piece is of the nature of a 
responsorial song. It begins as follows:— 3 open qW:3 

Mv35N 3393 “w youd MANN [NIwW NA WD wy M2 NIA, 
The wise son says, in contradistinction to his wicked coun- 
terpart:-—5N) MIN ITN“ MY WR, as, indeed the Mechilta 
and all ancient texts of the Agada read (comp. Hoffmann in 
Berliner’s Magazin, 13,193). The speech put into the mouth 
of the yen has the readings :— yy wsiny, ow mn ew. In 
the fourth son’s speech 1px is omitted. 

The piece 513° contains the reading :— 7 snr xd. 

After Ow 372 it is said:—ypn n1$35 sen paw w’a n’a 
‘ONY M195. 

In 795) xy the reading is 52m pyd, ypnead am xby todp 
ann 323 > oy 25 xox ow is wanting—ww yw on dyna 
nwp mnay and opp “w yy ww are omitted, 77 mMwD 
Sew ne onde em ov po, 3 Onan SN, praia, 9”) Neen 
won vp xd pen, oe arn adds omyp para onan. 

After the words 7nx xd) NIN °DON, a passage follows which 
has hitherto been regarded as specially and exclusively 
interpolated in the Provengal Ritual. Here it boldly ap- 
pears in the text without the suspicion of a hint that it 
was condemned by some authorities. Juda Halevi (Kusari, 
III, 73), who sought it in vain in the Talmud, te. the 
ancient authorities, correctly recognised it as a poetical 
elaboration of the conception that the Exodus was CGiod’s own 
direct and immediate work. That the piece did not belong 
to the Spanish Ritual is proved by his remark that it is 
only found in one ritual—as we now know—the Provencal. 
If the author of Asufoth (Gross in Berliner’s Magazin X., 64) 
was correctly informed, this piece and its recitation at this 
portion of the service were condemned by the Rabbis of 
Palestine (see Luzzatto in Polak’s n1p msn, page 41). 
Mr. Schechter has already pointed out (JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review, IV., p. 255) that R. Judah b. Jakar also failed to 
discover the source of this Agada. The English reading of 
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the passage is undoubtedly more correct than that given in 
Machzor Vitry, p. 2932—11 o»yoa ondwr 37 wD RK 
pap we vaxdo pan aban vondo Sw maa ods owen ry 
wo mime vdndm «nn xdp ono yr coeds ony m2 ‘oxdp 
saws on wa bo ede odw Sev ina7 wad ox one aR 
ANN) 1D wy Nvor Ndby DIMI PED ww ww “ondpa 
ya 32 Aw 99) Ia ymaKw xin pst aden 5p bp xn 
pay 92 py meyer eS anon ond 4 omyo3 app awy2 m3 
3 :DYDI MDOP? AWYND ‘O¥YI NN TINY WW Ap enw 
3377 Yt Apr 

In the following passage the reading is:—3” 29n7 1», 
nw mow 3, nnNa) ONY AMD. pIWI APIN WI INK 139 
pny orn|nsy ony Syma asa) ony, OO Ipdy yn, “A IND, 
nr sin ods pays, wind om 5x, any oN is wanting. 

For xin W123 wp, the reading throughout is ‘pn. 

In mbyp no> the single variant is p20 19. 

In nnx 5x, 1p is wanting after nips. The reading is:— 
pmnbea) “Day ona awn, aaind. 


The piece commencing 5wn3 varies: —I8 ‘1’, mwhy 
5m nas, yn 1x, Ov wIpon Maw yor is wanting. 

ow "wa na Sy oipon mppy ow dy, p»sn3 before 1223 
is wanting. 

‘OR AYD mp, wIMaN npys, adv ow. 


‘Oxy WON MPA, YM OMY¥DA, CoNTay 52 MK is wanting ; 
seve abt wosy min 

qed : ‘oxy yID THe $5 nvamn, pan, T1351 is wanting. 

wMAN? DD? me, BS Saxo dy13 Wd ndpND is wanting. 

Against the tradition in Ibn Jarchi (2m30n, Pesach, p. 75), 
the conclusion here reads :—nnd$n win wey 20d 7K». 

Before the recitation of the Hallel, which, in spite of its 





1 The objection to this deduction in Machzor Vitry, p. 293, is cor:upt. 
Instead of W)M) bp IMI, left by Hurwitz uncorrected, we should read 
ayy eyo xdy eta inne pepo wrap xdm yom oni Sp ime 

2 JON [NIA FIV] 3 po ANN) 1B13 ; comp. OTP nya">n, p. 41. 
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being unabbreviated, appears without the customary intro- 
ductory blessing, the remark is made:—Any 7720 An NIDA 
pots andda ep pea pe iy esindo 055 52 pr SSan niapd 
wend ann mds noid sia nny one 15 ‘op an pyDND pny 
: DOIN) ONIN NIwNI ‘Nd 4D) 
After 5" wn, the direction is given nvan bya ‘ow. In 
the blessing arn ndSn yam, mywod onan yor DIND|N yp. 
Here follow the rules for the blessings to be recited 
before the meal :— 
(OND modID Iw EY PY PR Omw JN Aa NN. AAD 
nny Soy mop prom nsq3 °> yan by yaar xdy mona ‘sdna 4p 
xd mp mnwen adwaat on ndws Sy soso. apn yd ws 
Sod poy paropn $5 om $7 Innes nop adda mat vp 
‘NUN “NS IND ‘OND od> Dib) TINA NINN An ODS o>) 
Ayn non Aw man IN ww any Sox 2nww a1 new 39 3 
nme myyan mayen man Syan npidy pam Siord Son sony 
nyo nbox Sy japk qo one sion ony Sy qran modwan 
Sy ‘noma nan by myon avn oo myo np Sow omnwp yy 
na sin 595 ymiar ww mp WD TIM AYO IMdoN OMNI NI¥D 
by isp gran pdinn ntond nonna San ava vans mdse 
dbs now oondaw ann pa pad yy par Soa ay ndvor 
na oan oats vam weds oo xdt yy> npn madd xa way 
mp ana an by abnna qa spy aNy xovd oD) 897 ATWON 
mr per maa ada mp Soe stm Sea a nde Sy. ata 
xox mbvan sp xdt con by nists *nwn qnan(n) ox mbran 
NA ms92 ‘nym wad DID wo INN Sow eM) prom nD737 NDT 
phn jo mam> noe pw NA nnXn many aan bax nan 
qo meSy any pnp qa oon 4mban nn xd mona ada arn 
npvina mea ar Saar Sons estpnd sor norina Siam") a nny 
Sap pony pra xd xep ma n> xno ma mt 55s xp own xd 
Nonna nww an KonoD Ins Say meay myn xd $m Sova sor ot 
933 9 AX ADDI WD MD NNpd pow eriady obY ar ovo 





1 ppbn “Saw, ed. Buber, p. P. 2 Pesachim, f. 116). 


3 spon Saw, iv. ; IN, Pesach, § 67. 
$ PAIN, Pesach, § 82. 5 Ib., § 79, and Pesachim, f, 116a, 
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m723 Ww mr ASD mms Sow $$n myn Sis inant Rye 
peiot mais 43 voy Fao mm 9D AN ADA by pons pw bax 
ww Sy 93 PR OX WYN PS IND RY? IID AY AdAd ADA NA 
by sey Jao Aen bw on wa ADMD Ora Wd 7 AND 
ond xbox mone $5 yn mn xd novdwar nomen Sy ayy n> 
yo nmxa Son mamom ayo ndvoe bm sexi pee em men 
ponds mmxn myo ony ox 9D yD meAy mn Nd DDD am) Mi¥DA 
by mma) xiyion nnmxa tnvdwa niyo 32 mews pon Sax awn 
py oxen Son meay soVON ANN. ADDN AyD Nd 
nona pM nonna ayo ndoox Sy pray ADrem non 
spo omy mt “Nt 2299 msdn oo % ‘ppons wy ‘ona ASDA 
boxe mn powpny etido avs a ios menawy Soma ww wy 
xn mye Span 2a an mS edt non ba asad andy - 
yoo into 55 Sox sm NEP owH Apes “ay cA Sox 
Sox ‘neneet mtn por as NY YI my oD p[]y37 pop DN 
HIM MDD NY? porpEN Sox Ndr maw or 7S nN Nd aT IWD3 
AX 2mynp myo by ime ppm nmwr woe niyo Sa Soxw nynp 
ane xd) onad qe px von Sninad povyew ody ev 19 
myn ane Saxo Ne MDa DIpDa NAY Msn any qoIpANN Siaxd 
‘Dy ‘a> porpax boxy xd aw AON Jina odd ww ITM ON 
worpax: wooxy Dd. aw NS on Sax Soy xd yom mp 122 489 
non manad mba monn ony Asia ds ow Sw 43 one 
xd) joan Sy qo ane [A]Q)ne pps Ba qII" pron nad wy pro 
sew pra Sax rp qd maw sone aby opand oemby pa ane 
Dp) Nw wR ANYON naw pT Ane mined Ay on mipin 
:PaY “ON oyDD DID MD JD ANN TaNwAd mbm pe pron 
The curious passage NOM SY, which appears imme- 
diately after Grace and before the continuation of the 
Hallel, and has become associated with Elijah’s Cup, but 
for which there is no authority in the ancient Talmudical 
literature, was recited in the following characteristic form : 
x5 qowa wwe mobdnon Sn py xd wwe onan by qnon pay 





1 Whatis here related in the name of R. Menachem, the saint of Joigny, 
Isaac, Or Sarua (II., 119d), tells in the name of R. Jom Tob of Joigny, the 
martyr of York. See Z. Cahn, Rerue des Etudes Jwives, III. 4. 

2 IDA, Pesach, § 86. 3 Pesachim, f. 102b. 
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yea? Sx ony Sy py man: own IPR pom joy? ody “BY + wep 
> mao ond inn on awyos © Sia ond awn + qnprya 
mows ono ‘an * ‘py Anny oo AND ATTN * ond 4ndxn 
‘yana> Sx ops om ovn sop ino ¢ ae on Sx onvdans 
pnd yn ynn ap * ond in ‘oxen ay S52 Sina paws onn 
ney imdoy ymbox) apy nx box > ony omen Sewn om 
: Own am 
While, therefore, the Italian Jews recited only Ps. lix. 6 
(cp. Roman Machzor), and the Sephardic Jews added v. 7, 
and the present form has in addition Lam. iii. 66, we see 
here, in contradistinction even to the North-French Ritual, 
as preserved in Machzor Vitry, p. 296, with its many verses, 
the following independent selection of Scriptura] texts: 
Psalm lxix. 6, 7, 28; Lam. iii. 64-66; Ps. lxix. 26, 29; ii. 9. 
Hosea ix. 14; Jer. x. 25. The margin contains, in addition, 
Ps. xxxv. 5, 6; Jer. xvii. 18; Ps. xxxvii. 15; Ixix. 24; 
lxxxiii. 18, in the same hand as the text :— 
mupdpom jenn osatem amt & qxdor mad pins yn 
‘pray yay [n](*)2wo[)] myn ov ‘voy wan opm % on 
Dm IND) MND OY AIDwNN * AMawN ONnwp o3s3 xan O37n 
23K aM [aw] sy ym wa Won Ton 
Then follows the rubric :-—13px any qad $$ Synnnd pron 
AAD mpd ox > adwh yrad pr vod qs oo ax b$a nipd 
2p ‘orn 35 xd sw “ar ‘pow pe 
Before won yo the direction-is given :—17 “31007 13" 
piop 552, and before 10ND jaN—SErd ber pRo"D. 
Before o>’ the remark is made :—nny pony ornny be 
‘mnawna Sdinns ovye wv oinnd yys mp 1a Syn Sona Sonny x 
mine rym Dyno win Adin ON 4X AD OM 9 aM AYN DD 


pom + nnna an sme p> mine > pobmya oynn any 
The conclusion here reads :—[*]7'0m Pwr $3 pdx + bday 





} Arachin, f. 10a (Tosafot, s. v. M*). Cf. Berachot, f. 14a, Tosafot, s. v. 
INF ANYOA ANN) nyapd monn DYOYH PI IIw wb” DYNDD 3) 


3y025 paras ee. 
? Tosafot Pesachim, f, 118a, 8. vy. JIM °39. 
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a1 BY TN Wi Wap oY NX oy INIwW WON MN 1373 
ayy pdwwe 1 on ov $53 Joe cords mond aw 7b 93 ymabn 
: mnaeina Sono abo © 83 Ane obw 
Then comes the following passage :—p2noNn 1 Ad nA 773" 
mow ‘orn yo ame San 44nd kwon oi anon ane Ab 
son ane 55 obs ower xdy ane ABS Jy OINN Nan” 
: OD minwd ppp PN 1D AN pOIYHNN oO 2D Ndy 
The conclusion consists of the brief memoria technica of 
the Seder Ritual. A commentary on it is not given, though 
the writer probably composed one; just like Samuel b. 
Solomon, styled Sir Morel of Falaise, who wrote one on 
Joseph Tob Elem’s rhymed Pesach arrangement which is 
preserved by R. Isaac, Or Saruah (II. 114-20); or, to quote a 
later instance, Solomon b. Jechiel Luria, who provided a 
Commentary to his own verses on this theme, in which 
he gives his name acrostically (Resp. 88) :— 


MID’ WDA yoO'on ID NA 
[s. Supny] Lyond ernad rawLn dw ep 
mx |v ToD NN FT by °D3 
‘mOIW Way ND Dt WN 
: 1p PD DID 1M ADIN 
Then follow rules for those who perform the Seder in 
other households :— 
My ‘39 NAX y¥Ia JD [AN] wpa Adm Sor pr 1b pew ww 
Wwe AD onde & RS prem qo ond Svion AD ROY 8a WW SnD 
yyay nyo nda Sy i3pe sam anm ¢ por 41> ao» Sop 2 AN 
2 nba xd Sow Savor Spry mpd yrenen Sor an jnwD 
‘90 Sea wy nwa an aw ‘ond xm tw xin yd Sua aa 
a nde Sy sna wip mpidy yy pet ma AD IND pe 
qnan) Asta eds Sei weeny sor asta xd Sane novia dave 
wosadp ayy 93999 ‘90 *npnyA 45 oD xa jon nd3 





' G. Bikell, Messe u. Pascha, p. 81, thinks that the fifth cup is first 
mentioned in the 10th century. He has overlooked the fact that in the 
Boraitha Pesachim, 118a, the old reading is WON Did. See Sidduy Rav 


Amram I, 8D ppon Sov, p. 200; Joseph Caro, Tur Orach Chaim, 481, 
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AWAY JD MDP TDI OMAN NYSION “SY 39 “IDI NID YANO 3H 
ane mae ‘or per pry Sap Sian pew pi anew esp? 
by saan Sox myo ndvox Sy xevion ‘993 ADD DNDN 2” DID 
302) IANI N33 7D) OND ‘O23 7D AVN 5$AD aN AMDT 
nnem 55a ‘ox aon Sin wby pis ane win Sy soa instiwo 
syoy mat Sy) a1 ane ‘om ps7 179% ow mad 4b» ame 
ew ond wand cemdoy pa ods mined ox aby angen qin 5$n 
xin dy inom yaaa om 5$m aw $$ ow sind why ma ow 
wapy > poy oN ame maa wtp prov xd invaa popes Soawnn 
myo ndvos xyyvon ‘2927 Nw ABI oF wa AP wa by Ane xdy 
py maim Seyi amon Sy pov in Sony andy oaesimdy nad Sy» 
prom mips 1992" omy ond a2 xb apy no Sax Nes NY 
pis an sw yarn mp Syn ypan Sy qnad paw a iss ans S$am 
> ‘Br NW. ADDS TAD we per Say andy AA amd yD) ow 
myo Sey ow od qasn ‘an B35) Ab ow Sawa ray xdy oon 
‘pyxdy mss 133 xd) Saad po nyt nop xd atany apne or 595 
monad AN ‘NYT ‘nop NT AD pwRr or by ‘Bin Sy “oTIDw 
‘abyad mana in nyo oye qad ea ‘pin by graye qo xd ows 
seyion ad) and SSennd ‘nyo pyoxa “sows “omynw wm 
pron NDI ON "3 PDN pNX7 wind avo 5A onya xin Sam 
aay mdan ads ‘omnes ‘omy pa psy and 

Of free poetical additions, which certainly embellished the 
Seder Evening Service in Anglo-Jewish, as in French and 
Italian homes, the author of our compendium has preserved 
only one specimen in his work. Before passing on to the 
chapter on the Middle Days of the Festivals, he gives the 
piece mur 13 ma x5 1. Zunz says (Gottesdienstl. Vort., 2nd 
edition, p. 133) that it, together with the last three passages 
of the Agada, was added in the 15th century. But, at 
the close of the 13th century, we see it a firmly established 
portion of the English Ritual, before the expulsion. The 
author of the Ets Chaim has even taken care to anticipate 
all questions as to its antiquity, by adding a stanza in 
which he introduces his own name, Jacob, acrostically. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that in his time already 
this poetical effusion formed an integral portion of the 
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Seder Ritual. Its original form is that given here. In our 
Ritual and in the Roman it has suffered several modifica- 
tions. It may fitly form the pendant to this note :— 
> mor ways madaa qa * ‘ads we me tS oa mae 0b od 
San ta mea 1 9 + madpn © 9b qb a qb qb od 9b br 
2p mea S93 9 51 95 0S ow wpm ¢ aadaa on ambos 
m1 93 93 951 9515 owe way * asda pon mada sxor 
mer 59999 by 7595 wow? ena * nada ony andos dn 
meri 93 99 95) 9515 ow tw ¢ mada yw andos a’20 
mer v 93 49 9) 505 now wim + nada erp nbn psy 
299 N21 9399 Thy Tb vd oN wp? * madAD APN ADIdD3 Sinw 
ab me bb 10 Tb thy 3b 9 row 95 mabdaD aap asda my 
:nsdnon 9b 


Davip KAUFMANN. 
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THE CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST PART 
OF ISAIAH. 


In July and October, 1891, I ventured to discuss in the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW some neglected problems of the 
prophecies of Isaiah xl.—xlvi. Those articles were in- 
tended both to supplement and to correct the views which 
I had already expressed ten years previously. In con- 
tinuation, I wish now to state the results to which I have 
been led in completing the revision of my critical results 
(now in their third stage) on the dates of the prophecies of 
Isaiah i—xxxix. Discussion must, I fear, be reserved for a 
work in which I hope to deal with what are sometimes 
called Introduction-questions relative to the Book of 
Isaiah. No one can be more conscious than I am myself 
of the difficulty of these questions. At one time I thought 
it possible to give a chronological re-arrangement of the 
prophecies of this Book ; I should now find it very difficult 
to do so except for beginners. For them, I confess that I 
agree with Prof. Siegfried, of Jena, in thinking the plan of 
re-arrangement very decidedly the best. But if it be 
desired to represent typographically for advanced students 
the present state of critical research, I think that such a 
plan as Kautsch and Socin have adopted in their German 
edition of Genesis' is a far more feasible one. I am not 
very hopeful of persuading many people to adopt my 
results; English scholars do not for the most part agree 
with me that “complication, and not simplicity, is the note 
of the questions and of the answers which constitute 





1 The principle of this edition is also adopted by Mr. Bacon in his 
Genesis of Genesis (Hartford, U.S.A., 1892) ; and, with modifications, by 
Mr. Fripp in his just published work, Zhe Composition of the Book of 
Genesis (London, 1892), 
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Old Testament criticism”? in our day. Nor am I in the 
least disposed to claim finality for them. There are 
evidently great critical problems, but as yet they have not 
been examined with adequate thoroughness by a sufficient 
number of independent scholars. I have endeavoured to 
collect the evidence and at considerable length to discuss 
the possible solutions, and I have been able to profit by the 
sometimes fragmentary but often very suggestive writings 
of students like Kuenen, Stade, Guthe, Giesebrecht, Dill- 
mann, Cornill, Francis Brown. But I am sensible that in 
the manipulation of such delicate evidence I must often 
have fallen into errors which may sometimes (not always) 
affect the soundness of my results. 

To begin by theorising as to the manner in which the 
original Book of Isaiah (chaps. i—xxxix.) arose, would 
obviously be absurd. A mere glance at the collection 
reveals the fact that it contains heterogeneous elements. 
Our first object must therefore be to separate the Isaianic 
from the non-Isaianic passages, or from those of mixed 
origin; and our next to determine as far as possible the 
period to which each of them belongs. In short, we must 
institute a very careful and deliberate analysis, not only of 
each of the larger parts into which at first sight Isaiah I. 
appears to fall (viz. a. chaps. i.—xii. ; 6. chaps. xilii—xxvil. ; 
e. chaps. XXvill.—xxxiii.; d. chaps. xxxiv., xxxv., and e. 
chaps. xxxvi—xxxix.), but of each separate prophetic 
composition. And in our analysis we must bear constantly 
in mind the great dangers to which the pre-Exilic texts 
have been exposed, and the probability that, in the words 
of Prof. Francis Brown, they “owe much more to compilers 
and editors than has often been supposed.”* I now 
venture to put forward my present critical conclusions as 
to the origin of the several prophecies in their present 
form, reserving the arguments which support them for the 
book which I hope to publish next year. 





? The Prophecies of Isaiah, by the present writer, vol. ii., p. 228, 
3 Journal of Soc. of Biblical Lit., 1890, p. 105, 
PP2 
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Chap. i. Verses 5—27 reproduce passages from pro- 
phecies delivered during Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
(but before the siege of Jerusalem), preceded by a specially 
written introduction (vv. 1—4). Verses 29—31 are an 
Isaianic fragment, for which the editor desired to find a 
home, and which he therefore linked to vv. 1—27 by 
an artificial verse (». 28) of his own composition. It is 
possible that the Messianic prophecy in ii. 2—4 (= Micah iv. 
1—3) once stood after i. 29—31, perhaps with the addition 
of the now omitted verse, Mic. iv. 4. If chap. i. has been 
rightly dated, it has no special connection with chaps. 
ii.—xii., but must have stood as a prologue to a larger 
collection which included prophecies of the period of 
Sennacherib. 

Chaps. ii—iv. There have been many theories as to the 
opening verses, which contrast so strongly with the sequel. 
My own theory is that ov. 2—4 were inserted from the 
Book of Micah (see Mic. iv. 1—3) by an editor, who, in 
place of Mic. iv. 4, has given us a shorter practical exhorta- 
tion of his own (ii. 5). It is probable that ii. 2—5 exactly 
fills the place of a passage of Isaiah, which in the editor’s 
time had become illegible. (This theory may be combined 
with one on which I do not lay quite so much stress 
relative to another change of position which this favourite 
passage may have experienced; see above.) It should be 
added that the original prophecy in Mic. iv. 1—4 is 
probably itself the work of an editor (or rather, of one of 
the editors) of the prophecies of Micah in the Persian 
period, when the activity of the Sopherim (Prophecies of 
Isaiah, ii. 228—231) was at its height. The Isaianic portion 
of the prophecy may be safely assigned to the reign of 
Ahaz; it was written before B.c. 734 (first captivity of 
Israel; first payment of tribute to Assyria by Judah). 
Non-Isaianic portions: ii. 22; iii. 6, 7; iii, 10, 11; iv. 1; 
iv. 5,6. iv. 2 should stand after ov. 3 and 4 as the close 
of Isaiah’s prophecy. 

Chap. v. 1—-24. Nearly contemporaneous with the pre- 
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ceding prophecy. Verses 8—24, together with x. 1—4a, 
form an independent discourse consisting of six sections, 
each of which opens with a “ Woe.”—Chap. v. 25—30. 
Verse 25 is an editorial insertion, composed at a time 
when v. 24 was immediately followed by the great re- 
trospective oracle, ix. 7—20, to which v. 26—30 forms the 
conclusion. This hypothesis, which is that of Giesebrecht 
and Cornill, is a development of that of Ewald, adopted in 
1870 by myself, and seems to me the only one which accounts 
for all the phenomena.—Chap. vi. Evidently the prologue 
to the prophecies which follow. It describes the vision 
and call of the young Isaiah, and the prophetic message 
entrusted to him. Written not earlier than the retirement 
of the allied kings, Rezin and Pekah. The troubles caused 
by the latter were the prelude of those sore judgments 
announced in ov. 11—13 (cf. vii. 17—25); hence the editor 
places directly after chap. vi. the description of the abortive 
Syro-Ephraimitish attempt upon Jerusalem.—Chaps. vii.— 
ix. 6 (7). I have already expressed the opinion that this 
obviously composite work belongs to different periods and 
writers, “the whole section [having] only assumed its 
present form long after the original utterance of the 
prophecies ” (P. I,,.i. 42). This theory I still hold, but as I 
hope in a more critically accurate form.—Chap. vii., which 
relates to the Syro Ephbraimitish invasion, is based upon 
accurate records of Isaiah’s utterances, though a few glosses 
have made their way into the text, and in ov. 21—25 it is 
more than probable that mutilated and sometimes partly 
illegible fragments of Isaiah have been worked up by a 
later editor. Verses 18 and 19 moreover, though genuine, 
seem to belong to a different period.—In chap. viii. (written 
soon after the preceding prophecies) there is good evidence 
(see vv. 9, 10) that the prophecy was modified by Isaiah 
himself subsequently to its first composition. And at ». 21 
the historical situation all at once becomes entirely 
different. It is a new prophecy which meets us here, and 
the opening of the description is evidently incomplete. 
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The editor could not help interposing to make the frag- 
ments which he had intelligible. This latter part of the 
section is clearly subsequent to the Assyrian annexation of 
the N. and N.E. districts of Israel—Chap. ix. 7 (8)—20 
(21), with v. 26—30: Date, the beginning of the reign of 
Ahaz.—Chap. x. 1—4; see above.—Chap. x. 5—xii. This 
great composite work falls into four parts, viz., a. x. 5—34; 
6. xi. 1—9; ¢. xi. 10O—16; d. ch. xii. The greater part of a. 
belongs to the time immediately preceding the siege of 
Ashdod in 711, but ev. 22 and 23 are a later insertion, 
belonging to the period of Hezekiah’s rebellion against 
Sennacherib, while vv. 28—34 are probably a fragment 
of an earlier prophecy, delivered during the siege of 
Samaria, and xi. 1—9 (6) is properly an independent work 
belonging to the reign of Ahaz, but presumably (on account 
of the progress in its view of the Messiah) not as early as 
the prophecy of the Prince of Peace (viii. 22—ix. 6). To 
this prophecy of the Messiah, the remainder of chap. xi. 
forms an appendix ; it is undoubtedly post-Exilic, as well 
as the two liturgical songs in chap. xii., which in the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, ii. 187, note 2, and in the Eneyel. 
Britannica (art. “Isaiah”), I already admitted might 
plausibly be viewed as late compositions. 

We now come to the second of our more obvious 
divisions, chaps. xili—xxvii. The first prophecy in the 
collection is beyond question of late Exilic origin. The 
only possible doubt is, whether the ode in xiv. 4 /—21 may 
not be the work of a different hand from xiii. 2—xiv. 2, 
—Chap. xiv. 24—27: originally the epilogue to x. 5—27 (or 
34).—Chap. xiv. 28—32: Date B.c. 705.—Chaps, xv., xvi. 
While still regarding xv. 1—xvi. 12 as substantially a pre- 
Isaianic oracle (a result of high literary importance), I now 
incline to hold a more complicated theory with regard to 
the epilogue. I think that the certainly Isaianic portion 
of the epilogue begins at the words, “ Within three years,” 
and that the remainder of it is due to a late editor, who 
wrote as far as possible in the style of Isaiah. It was not 
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Isaiah, I think, who sought to rescue the “oracle on Moab ” 
from oblivion, but the editor. Finding a prophecy of 
Isaiah upon Moab, the greater part of which had become 
illegible, he substituted for the illegible portion a pathetic 
anonymous elegy on the destruction of the same people, 
retouching it here and there in a somewhat Isaianic style, 
and prefixing some connecting words to the Isaianic frag- 
ment at the end. (This theory is in harmony with my con- 
clusions in some similar cases.)—Chap. xvii. 1—11: Date, 
just before the Syro-Ephraimitish invasion. Verses 7 and 
8 were inserted later by the prophet himself; after his 
time (as Stade has well shown) some explanatory para- 
phrastic words were introduced by mistake.—Chap. xvii. 
12—14, written when Isaiah was anticipating an invasion of 
Judah by Sargon (cf. on x. 283—34).—Chap. xviii. : Written 
on the occasion of an embassy from Tirhakah to Hezekiah, 
about B.c. 703.—Chap. xix., verses 1—4, and 11—17, are 
Isaianic; their date nearly synchronises with that of 
chap. xviii. Verses 5—10 are probably a post-Exilic in- 
sertion; they may perhaps fill the place of a genuine 
Isaianic passage which had become illegible. The epilogue 
(vv. 18—25) can hardly, as a whole, be earlier than the 
time of that wise and beneficent ruler of Egypt—the first 
Ptolemy. This view I have already expressed elsewhere 
(The Origin of the Psalter, p. 184); it is, of course, widely 
different from that of Hitzig, which makes verses 16—25 an 
interpolation from the hand of Onias. I am sorry that it 
should have displeased one of my most respected critics 
(Professor Whitehouse, in Critical Review, Jan. 1892). I 
cannot, however, admit that “all canons of literary criticism 
are flung to the winds,” nor am I satisfied with the argu- 
ment for Isaiah’s authorship offered by the critic. _Kuenen, 
it is true, is in favour of the conservative theory, but it is 
evident that the scale inclines but slightly toward Isaiah, 
and that he would willingly have re-examined the question. 
The reader will notice, however, that I have been speaking 
of the epilogue as a whole. If any one should think it safer 
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to assign verses 18—22 to the age of Xerxes, leaving only 
verses 23—25 for the early Greek period, I have no objec- 
tion ; or if some one can make me understand how the whole 
of the epilogue can have arisen in the Persian period (which 
appears to be the view of Dr. Oort, of Leyden), I am very 
willing to be persuaded.—Chap. xx. obviously belongs to 
the time of the siege of Ashdod, B.c. 711. 

At this point another Babylonian prophecy comes in. 
Chap. xxi. 1—10, it is nuw quite certain, belongs to the 
close of the Exile; “ Elam,” in verse 2=“ Anzan,” of which 
Cyrus was king before his conquest of Media. On my 
change of view on this subject I have lately said enough in 
the Expositor, March, 1892, p. 214.—Chap. xxi. 11, 12 and 
13—17. Verses 15 to 17 are, I fully admit, a small fragment 
of a prophecy of Isaiah. But they were, I think, attached, 
after the return from Babylon, to two small oracles of 
unknown authorship (verses 11, 12 and 13—17).—-Chap. xxii. 
1—14, written on the occasion of the raising of the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Assyrian general_—Chap. xxii. 15—25, 
written during Sennacherib’s invasion, but before the 
siege (cf. Isa. i, 23, 24)—Chap. xxiii: Is this chapter a 
whole, and is it all the work of the same writer? A nega- 
tive answer must be returned ; verses 1L—18 are certainly 
an appendix, and since they have no points of contact of 
any kind with the preceding ode, and end in most un- 
poetic bathos, we may safely deny them to the author of 
the ode. Next, when was the appendix added? There are 
weighty arguments for assigning the date to the restoration 
period. A harder problem remains—Was the ode itself 
written by the prophet Isaiah? It is complicated with 
the minor question —Does verse 13, in its present form, come 
from the same hand as the rest of the poem? I agree with 
Dillmann, that though verse 13 probably contains a certain 
Isaianic element, in its present form it is late, and is pro- 
bably due to the author of the appendix (who had in his mind 
Nebuchadrezzar’s supposed conquest of Tyre). The occasion 
of Isaiah’s ode was probably one or both of the two attempts 
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on Tyre made by Shalmaneser IV.—Chaps. xxiv.—xxvii. 
No doubt post-Exilic. Vatke is, I think, right in connect- 
ing this strange but fascinating work with the times of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, though he is wrong in identifying the 
“city of desolation” with Sidon, so ruthlessly treated by 
the Persian conqueror in 351. The critical problems of 
this long prophecy (or reflexion of prophecy) are singularly 
complicated. 

The third part contains chaps. xxviiii—xxxiii. Chap. 
xXviii., which, in spite of some contrary indications, must 
be isolated from the rest, has received much fresh light 
through the researches of Giesebrecht. Verses 1—6 and 
verses 23—29 represent Isaiah’s hopeful anticipations for 
the collective people of Judah during the siege of Samaria ; 
verses 7—22 embody the sterner and more severe views 
formed under the influence of a great disappointment, viz., 
Hezekiah’s rejection of the wholesome policy of Isaiah, and 
his rebellion against Assyria. The same date will answer 
for chaps. xxix.—xxxi., which reproduce prophecies delivered 
at various times between B.c. 704 and 701.—Chap. xxxii. 
1—8 and verses 9—20 are appendices to these prophecies- 
A somewhat elaborate study of these sections has led me 
to the conclusion that they are both post-Exilic. It would 
be impossible to abridge my arguments; | hope and think 
that I have taken due account of the obvious objections, by 
which I have myself in times past been influenced.—Chap. 
xxxiii. This is one of the most difficult prophecies to date, 
because of the number of preliminary questions, critical 
and historical, which have to be settled. That in its present 
form it is Isaiah’s, cannot however be maintained without 
rashness, and the arguments are very strong for making 
it post-Exilic. I take it to be an imaginative reflexion of 
history, half poetic, half prophetic in style.—Chaps. xxxiv., 
xxxv., though placed in juxtaposition, have no very close 
connexion (cf. Prof. Graetz’s article in this REVIEW, Oct., 
1891). They are however both certainly post-Exilic, and 
called forth, as Kuenen has remarked, by the inadequate 
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fulfilment of earlier prophecies—Chap. xxxiv. is imitated 
in Jer. ]., but as Jer. l. and li. are undoubtedly very late, this 
is no proof that chap. xxxiv. is a work of the early Persian 
period.—Chaps. xxxvi.—xxxix. Into the complicated ques- 
tion of the origin of this narrative I cannot here enter ; 
but the authenticity of the fine oracle, xxxvii. 22—32, is 
beyond question; we cannot, unfortunately, say as much 
of verses 33—35. There may also be a historical element in 
xxxvii. 6, 7, though the form may be doubtful. The “Psalm 
of Hezekiah” I long ago, quite independently of any 
modern critic, claimed for post-Exilic literature. It was 
of course introduced subsequently to the transference of 
the abridged narratives from 2 Kings xviii—xx. With 
regard to the circumstantial prediction in xxxix. 6, 7, I 
am still of the same mind as in 1880. Nothing in Dill- 
mann’s note seems to me to affect the main points urged in 
my commentary. The prediction is no more the genuine 
work of Isaiah than the words, “and thou shalt go even to 
Babylon” (Mic. iv. 10), are the work of his contemporary 
Micah. There is probably a basis of tradition to the 
narrative (2 Kings xx. 12—19), and it is d@ priori certain 
that Isaiah was opposed to a Babylonian alliance; but there 
is no good reason for supposing that we have any even 
imperfect record of a prophecy of Isaiah on the occasion. 
Let me add that our undoubtedly authentic record of the 
thoughts of Isaiah during the predominance of the un- 
theocratic party holds out the prospect of a sure and 
prompt punishment, not for the royal family, but for the 
politicians: “ Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye 
scornful men that rule this people which is in Jerusalem,” 
&e. (xxviii. 14). 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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ABRAHAM KUENEN:.' 


ABRAHAM KUENEN was known throughout Europe and 
America as one of the greatest scholars of the century ; and 
he shared with Wellhausen the acknowledged leadership 
in the field of Old Testament criticism and the Religion 
of Israel, as interpreted by the newer school of which he, 
himself, was practically the founder. He did not write 
easily, or, generally speaking, with pleasure to himself, but 
the mass of work of a high order which he accomplished 
may be judged from the bibliography that has already 
appeared in these pages. 

Resides his greater works and his technical labours in 
editing Arabic and Greek texts, the list includes, for 
example, the series of studies in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
which Robertson Smith has spoken of as perhaps the finest 
things which modern criticism has to show, and which 
are generally accepted as perfect models of method; 
the investigation into the composition of the Sanhedrim, 
which Wellhausen declared would have been epoch-making 
had any one read it; the tracking down of the Talmudic 
tradition as to the “men of the great synagogue,” which is 
nothing short of a discovery—the earnest of what may be 
expected whenever the mazes of the Talmud shall be 





1 The materials of this notice are drawn partly from Kuenen’s works 
and other sources easily accessible to the public ; partly from the numerous 
obituary notices which have appeared in Holland and elsewhere ; partly 
from my own personal recollections, and partly from the letters, manu- 
scripts, and general information ungrudgingly placed at my disposal by 
Kuenen’s friends and the members of his family during a recent visit to 
Holland. It does not lie within the plan of this sketch to make detailed 
acknowledgments, but I wish to offer my sincerest thanks to all those who 
have so generously helped me. A few paragraphs of this article have 
already appeared in The Inquirer. 
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threaded by those who hold in their hands the clue of 
modern critical method ; and an inquiry into the genealogy 
of the Massoretic Text of the Ages of the Patriarchs, 
which, if there be such a thing as finality, has settled the 
question with which it deals. 

But although his works were great, he himself was 
greater. In the days that followed his death one thought 
found constant utterance: it was that while Europe 
would mourn the unrivalled scholar whose work was but 
half done, Holland could only think of the friend and 
brother who had left a place vacant that none could fill, in 
the hearts of hundreds, nay of thousands, to whom he had 
made life larger, calmer, and nobler. 

The charm of his character was irresistible. It was in the 
autumn of 1872 that I first saw him. None of his great 
works were as yet translated, and in those days no one 
read Dutch; but his fame had overstepped the boundaries 
of his own country (chiefly through the medium of Réville’s 
articles in French and English reviews), and he was already 
beginning to be regarded as the greatest and most original 
investigator of the Old Testament which Europe had pro- 
duced since Ewald. It was this reputation that drew me 
to Leiden to study under him. I had already had some 
correspondence with him, had received many kindnesses at 
his hands, and had conceived so deep an admiration for 
him, that I almost dreaded a personal interview, for fear it 
should lead to a disenchantment. 

As I stood in the day-room in his house in Leiden on my 
first call, and heard his step along the passage, I can well 
remember how my heart beat. Would he be as grand and 
calm, as large and clear-souled, as his books? Would he 
be as gracious and kindly as his letters? A moment was 
enough to dispel the doubt. He had the art of making you 
perfectly at ease as soon as you saw him, The idea that 
you were in the presence of a great and learned man 
dropped out of your consciousness, but you felt your own 
life quickened and stimulated and brought under command. 
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Your powers, such as they were, became effective instead 
of being frightened; and as you sat there drinking in 
knowledge at every pore, you felt as if you were conversing 
with a companion on a subject of interest to you both, not 
as if you were being discoursed to by him, or as if you 
were drawing him. I never knew any one the least like 
Kuenen in this. I was never ashamed of my ignorance, or 
conceited about what I knew in his presence. His tact 
was unique ; and it was so absolutely guileless and simple. 

At this time, though one of the most learned Biblical 
scholars in Europe, a man of enormous reading in many 
other fields of knowledge, and an assiduous worker on all 
manner of Committees and Boards, he had that air of dis- 
engaged and disposable good nature which so often charac- 
terises Continental scholars, but is the peculiar charm of the 
indolent in England. The work he got through was almost 
fabulous, but he seemed to be at everyone’s disposal. Again 
and again I have been amazed and abashed at the ungrudging 
freedom with which the time—every moment of which one 
almost felt one was stealing from the world—was lavished 
upon the simplest offices of kindly friendship ; and it was a 
sight not to be forgotten to see him roaming along the 
canals and boulevards of Leiden, with a daughter having 
hold of each hand, and a cigar carelessly tilted between his 
lips, looking as if there had never been a care or a thought 
behind his broad brow, and as if business was a thing he 
had never heard of. 

This period of Kuenen’s life doubtless had its trials and 
sorrows, but as far as may be judged from outside, it must 
have been as nearly ideal as can well be imagined. With 
a splendid constitution and rare power of work, with a 
severe simplicity of personal tastes and habits that rendered 
his. means adequate though never ample; utterly free from 
personal ambition, yet exulting in the knowledge that his 
labours were actively and visibly extending the boundaries 
of ascertained truth; devoted to his wife, his children, his 
friends, and his pupils, and receiving from them the return 
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of an admiration and affection which filled his life; too 
simple-minded and unconscious to be hampered by the 
moral responsibility of being looked up to as he was, and 
too natural and human not to feel the stimulus—he went his 
quiet way between his home and his lecture hall, one of the 
greatest, and one of the least pretentious, men in the world 
of letters, or, indeed, of life. 

As years went on his fellow-countrymen, and especially 
his fellow-townsmen, far beyond the sphere of his direct 
influence, came to feel a proud and affectionate sense of 
possession in him. 

For even the common people of Leiden had been told, 
and believed, that Professor Kuenen “knew everything.” 
For more than forty years they were familiar with his 
striking figure, and though he never had what are known 
as popular powers, yet his keen interest in all civic affairs, 
his social habits, his natural courtesy, and the combination 
of dignity and simplicity in his whole being had made him 
a vivid personality to the people. He stood for the incar- 
nation of the University and learning to them. In him 
these somewhat remote and abstract ideas had become flesh 
and had vindicated their humanity. 

The same fascination had always surrounded him. The 
story of his uneventful life is a romance. 


Kuenen was born on September 16th, 1828, in King Street, 
Haarlem, where his father and grandfather before him had 
been apothecaries. His father was a man of exceptional 
culture, and took a good position amongst the professional 
men and the literary societies of his native place. His 
mother, the daughter of a clergyman, long lived to enjoy 
the renown of her son. Kuenen was only five years old 
when he went to his first school. The master was a savage, 
of a happily extinct type, and in our days, as one of his 
old pupils still testifies, would speedily have fallen into the 
hands of the police; but there is no record of Kuenen having 
suffered from his brutality, or having retained any painful 
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impressions of his first school. He stayed there till he was 
twelve years old, and—as if to bring the almost fabulous 
records of his early promise into complete harmony with 
the established type of mythical narrative—his child- 
hood was threatened with a great danger, which proved all 
but fatal. I have heard from the lips of his companion on 
this occasion a detailed account of how the boys were cross- 
ing a “gracht,” just off the Spaarne, on a forbidden raft, 
from the little garden-house in which they were supposed 
to be preparing their holiday task. Kuenen, then twelve 
years old, made a lunge with his boat-hook at the round 
stone post on the edge of the “gracht” instead of at the 
wall. The hook slipped, and he plunged headlong into six 
or eight feet of water. When his young companion found 
that he was too dazed to cling to the end of the pole which 
he held out to him, he instinctively stabbed at his hand 
with the sharp end of the boat-hook, and so roused him to 
clutch it. At this moment the lad’s mother, who had heard 
the alarm, leapt from the bank on to the raft, and helped 
her son to drag out his companion, who was already uncon- 
scious. But the future professor was soon restored, and it 
may be presumed learnt the lesson of obedience, which 
forms the natural moral of this edifying narrative. The 
companion of this adventure has seen little of his old friend 
since those early days, and, boy-like, remembers nothing of 
Kuenen’s special promise or talent, but only that he was a 
delightful companion. Other eyes, however, were already 
sharper, as the following words, fresh from the lips of 
another acquaintance of his youth, will testify :—“ Bram 
Kuenen! Why, I have known him since he was three or 
four years old; since he was so high! What a child he 
was! It seems nonsense to talk of a baby like that being 
‘gifted’ or ‘talented, but I don’t know. what else to say 
of him, such a quick, bright boy as he was! When he was 
nine years old he used to come and stay with us at Half- 
Way, and what questions he used to ask! You see, I was 
earning my living as a governess, and, of course, I had to be 
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pretty well up in things; but when that child asked me a 
question I never dared answer it without looking it up in 
my books first, to be sure I was right. For you can’t 
think how keen he was, it is incredible. Nothing but the 
very truth itself was good enough for him. Oh, Bram 
Kuenen was always the same. Let me see, how old was he 
when he died? Sixty-three? Well, then, I was fifteen 
years older than he; but, I tell you, I respected that child ; 
there’s no other word for it. And such amerry lad! How 
I remember him coming in and asking to have his belt let 
out, and another hole made; he had eaten so many apples 
and pears! And how good he was to his mother and sisters ! 
He was everything to them, everything. Selfishness! well, 
he knew what it meant—he knew so many things—but he 
never knew what it felt like, no, never! And for history, 
you can’t believe how he used to read it, and understand 
it, and see into it! And so modest with it all, and so 
merry. And then, when he was Professor, and came here, 
it was just the same. Bram Kuenen was always the same! 
See ! I call him Bram still, for when first he came here and 
I called him ‘ Professor, he would not have it for a moment. 
‘None of that,’ he said, ‘just let us stick to the old names’; 
so you see I do. What was it about him as he stood there ? 
You couldn’t call him handsome, he was not that. It 
was noble. Are you going to write about him? Say all 
the good you can, you cannot say enough. I am seventy- 
eight years old, and they say the feelings get dulled when 
you are old, but his death was like a stab to me. Iam not 
so old but what I felt that.” 

His merriment and high spirits have left a vivid im- 
pression upon the minds of all who knew him in early life. 
We shall see that he soon became renowned amongst his 
schoolfellows as a prodigy of cleverness. His girl friends 
—and he had many of them—beyond knowing that he 
could do their French exercises or their sums for them as 
easily as a fish can swim, that he had enough mechanical 
skill to devise a pulley and basket by which they could 
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communicate with him for this laudable purpose when put 
into separate studies, and that they always managed to 
learn more by being helped by him than by struggling on 
alone, all of which they took as part of the order of nature 
not calling for special notice or comment—appreciated his 
society chiefly on account of his fertility in devising sports, 
punting or boating on the since-vanished Haarlemmer Meer, 
and, above all, acting charades, His remarkable height, 
his gawky figure and prominent features, made him an 
ideal figure for “dressing-up.” A lady, now advanced in 
life, who cherishes amongst the happiest recollections of 
her childhood her familiarity with the Kuenen family, 
remembers to this day her amazement when she had 
been told by the girls that they should find their “ little 
brother” at home, and was introduced to a boy as tall and 
thin as a lamp-post, with his arms and legs shooting out 
like the new wood of a tree far beyond the old bark of 
sleeves and trousers! His high spirits and absence of self- 
consciousness as a rule prevented his suffering under the 
caricatures which adorned the slates of his school-fellows, 
or the chaff that rained round him; but, on one occasion, 
when particularly desirous to do honour to the wedding- 
feast of one of his cousins, he persuaded his mother to stuff 
him with cushions, in order to bring his breadth into better 
proportion with his height. Nothing in the memories that 
Kuenen has left behind him is pleasanter than the love 
and admiration of his child companions. One tells of the 
half-comic, half-pathetic solemnity with which he pro- 
nounced the funeral discourses over the deceased rabbits 
and other pets of a philotheric companion, while the other 
children gazed at him in open-mouthed wonder and ad- 
miration; another remembers the practical jokes with 
which he relieved the tedium of the interval between the 
arrival of the pupils at a class, and that of their reverend 
tutor; and all have some bright and innocent recollection 
of his capacity for giving and taking enjoyment. 

In 1840 Kuenen went to the “Institute” in connection 
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with the Latin school, to the classes of which latter he was 
gradually transferred. He had already distinguished him- 
self highly when, in the February of 1843, his father died, 
and it seemed as if his studies must be permanently broken 
off; for his services were required in the business. With a 
divided heart, as he himself afterwards declared, but with 
unshrinking courage, he devoted himself to the task that 
lay before him. But his old companions would not let him 
pass out of their circle. He became the leading member of 
a society which they founded under the name of the “ Utile 
Dulci,” in which papers were prepared and discussed under 
conditions, the severity of which made membership of the 
society a very genuine and serious form of study; and, 
moreover, the apothecary’s shop became a kind of unofficial 
adjunct to the Latin school. There, day by day, the boys 
gathered in a little side-room to consult Kuenen on their 
difficulties in preparing their work, and it was then that he 
first established that reputation for omniscience which he 
never afterwards lost. It seemed to his young companions 
as if there was really no limit to his knowledge, and he 
established an intellectual supremacy over them before which 
all other distinctions faded away. The boys of the best 
families in Haarlem were proud to accompany him as he 
walked through the streets with his bottles in his pockets 
or under his arm, to deliver to the customers; or they 
would help him to mix his pills, while he, in return, ex- 
pounded the mysteries of Greek irregulars tothem. Some- 
what exaggerated reports (for which I am myself partly 
responsible) of the straitened circumstances of the family 
and the lowly nature of Kuenen’s participation in the 
business, have been current; but the facts, as they stand, 
are sufficiently eloquent, and testify to the extraordinary 
impression which Kuenen had made on his companions. 
There is no part of his life which has left a more vivid 
picture in their minds than this period. For more than 
two years he received no formal education, but still re- 
tained his leadership; and, in spite of his proverbial 
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modesty, he evidently relished and tried to maintain his 
reputation for being able to answer any question 
which it could come into the heads of his friends 
to ask. Some of his companions, who were in the 
habit of quoting what he wus allowed to do as a reason 
why they should enjoy like privileges, were met by their 
mother with the answer, “Oh well, Kuenen is Kuenen;” 
and sometimes when his friends asked him how in the 
world he got hold of the information he produced, he would 
take up the phrase and answer, “ Kuenen is Kuenen, I can 
tell you!” 

Meanwhile, though he put a brave face on it, and seemed 
to his sisters to be happy enough as he recited Latin 
poetry by the yard for his own amusement, or arranged 
less elevated entertainments for theirs, he was in truth 
sick at heart. One of his aunts thought she noticed an 
abatement of his once high spirits, and when she pressed 
him for confidences, he admitted that he could not suppress 
his longing to study theology and enter the Church; and 
that the work he was now engaged in was only done from 
a sense of duty. His former schoolmaster’s thoughts had 
also been busy in the same direction, and after more than 
two years’ absence from school he returned—not to his old 
place, but to the place now occupied by his former com- 
panions. In his two years of compounding drugs he had 
thoroughly kept pace with their Latin and Greek, and the 
list of his first prizes goes on again as if it had never been 
broken. As one of his school-fellows, by no means predis- 
posed to give him more than his due, declares: “ His great 
talent for languages, with his wonderful memory and 
judgment, backed by a remarkable combination of pas- 
sionate ardour and calm self-possession, placed him beyond 
the reach of our rivalry.” 

In 1846 he entered the University of Leiden in the Theo- 
logical Faculty. How the means for his studies were got 
together is not quite clear. He enjoyed at least one small 
bursary, he made a little by teaching, and possibly some- 
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thing was added for a time by some of the friends whose 
interest had been roused by his extraordinary talents and 
character. In any case he seems to have suffered no pain- 
ful privations for lack of funds, though strict economy was. 
always necessary. His career at the University was the 
natural continuation of his career at school. The amazing 
variety and accuracy of his knowledge set all the professors. 
by the ears; he was the body of, Patroclus over which they 
fought, each one longing, and sometimes hoping, per- 
manently to attach him to his special branch of study- 
His mathematical examiner pronounced his paper unique, 
and to the last was never able to reconcile himself to the 
fact of his having turned his attention to other studies ; 
and Kuenen himself, though he never followed up his 
mathematics, never lost his interest in them. If he lay 
awake at night, he would amuse himself by trying how far 
up he could pick out the prime numbers, and if his children 
came to him with any difficulty, the exposition was as plea- 
sant to him as it was profitable to them. His knowledge 
of classics not only gave him easy command of the flowing 
and lucid Latinity in which several of his early works are 
composed, but made even so scornfully severe a judge as 
the celebrated Cobet pleased to associate him with himself 
in editing the Greek text of the New Testament. His 
earliest serious work and his, first appointment were in 
connection with the study of Arabic, and Juynboll could 
never get over the feeling that he had suffered a personal 
injury because his brilliant young colleague did not make 
Arabic his main study. We hear of his amusing himself in 
the evenings with the study of Sanskrit and Persian. But 
through it all his loyalty to his theological studies never 
wavered. His talent for having time to spare did not 
desert him. He was not only the oracle of his fellow- 
students in all matters of learning, but their chosen com- 
panion in their amusements and social life. “Sports,” as 
we understand them, did not exist in Leiden in that day ; 
but Kuenen was a great walker, he was a member of the 
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rifle corps, and a devoted, though not an exceptionally 
expert, billiard player. The programme of a masquerade 
in which he took part is still extant, and his old friends 
delight in recording innocent escapades of these days, which 
are not worth relating in detail, but go to swell the 
family anthology of anecdotes. In more serious matters 
he was always ready with his good services. On one occa- 
sion we hear of his averting a duel; on another of his 
throwing the zgis of his companionship over a student 
who, having made a hopeless fool of himself, was being left 
to pine in his own self-contempt and misery till rescued by 
Kuenen’s kindness. Entrance into the University involved 
at this time a very stiff examination, and in 1847 several of 
Kuenen’s fellow-townsmen were plucked. Next year he 
organised a class in Haarlem for the benefit of the next 
batch of candidates, and brought them all triumphantly 
through. The general estimation in which he was held by 
the students is evidenced by the fact that, in 1850, he was 
appointed president of the Studenten Corps. Though it 
will, perhaps, hardly strike the English and American 
reader, this is the most remarkable fact yet recorded in this 
history! The Studenten Corps represents the whole social 
side of the student life, and the president is usually selected 
on account of his high social position and his large means. 
Many duties fal] upon him which require that he should be 
a man of recognised position, not only amongst the students, 
but in general society. That the honour should have been 
conferred on a theological student of narrow means, and 
distinguished only by his personal character and attain- 
ments, is probably an event without a parallel in the annals 
of the University. The manuscript of his address on the 
occasion of his presidency is still preserved, and shows the 
earnest gravity and directness of appeal which made him 
a moral no less than a social force, although he was never 
given to preaching. 

But as far as Kuenen himself is concerned, the great 
thing to note with regard to the years of study at Leiden, 
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is the fact that they brought him under the direct influence 
of Joannes Henricus Scholten. This great genius and super- 
lative teacher had not yet come to the full consciousness of 
his own theological and philosophical position, but his 
over-mastering personality had already asserted itself as a 
leading factor in the theological and ecclesiastical life of 
Holland. He and Kuenen were at once drawn to each 
other, and for almost forty years found mutual support 
and strength in one another. The contrast between these 
two great scholars is dramatic in its sharpness. Scholten 
had unquestionably a larger measure of the qualities which 
we think of as constituting genius. Though he had no 
organising power, he was intellectually a born leader of 
men. To come within the range of his influence was to be 
fascinated and inspired. The enthusiasm he kindled in his 
friends and the dread which he aroused in his opponents 
were boundless. The passion of his conviction, his vivid 
insight, his dramatic presentation of the matter with 
which he dealt, the coruscations of his wit and his dialectic 
skill, swept his hearers through every mood, and if their 
judgment was not convinced, it was at least silenced. To 
dissent from him, even mentally, seemed like defying 
the lightning. Kuenen’s personality, however much it 
attracted, was never thrown into the scale of the argument. 
If he convinced you, it was not he, but the facts with 
which he brought you face to face that were convincing. 
He threw no passion into his lectures and was as careful 
not to make the position of his opponent seem ridiculous 
as he was to do justice to his own. His method was 
characterised by what some consider an extreme caution. 
He never left a fortress unoccupied in his rear. There was 
no suppressed protest in his hearer’s mind borne down for 
the time, but reasserting itself when the strength of the 
charm was exhausted. You never felt that it was rash or 
presumptuous to dissent from his conclusions, but you 
seldom felt disposed to doso. The contrast has indeed 
become a commonplace in the conversation and writings of 
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two generations of Dutch scholars, but it will never lose its 
freshness so long as any survive whose minds have been 
stirred and trained by these two great masters. 

The first volume of Scholten’s Leer der hervormde 
Kerk appeared in 1848, and marked a turning-point in 
the history of the movement subsequently to be known as 
that of the “ Moderns”; and perhaps this may be a suitable 
point at which to say a word on Kuenen’s early religious 
opinions, and some of their subsequent modifications, 
though we shall have to revert to this matter presently in 
another connection. Kuenen received his early religious 
education from the pastor of the Walloon Church at Haar- 
lem. He was a man of moderate and liberal views for his 
day, but he retained many traces of the orthodox Christian 
dogmatics, from which Kuenen ultimately freed himself, 
teaching, for example, the “divinity” though not the 
“deity” of Jesus. At the period we have now reached 
Kuenen, himself, was still far from having fully realised 
and embraced the principles which subsequently charac- 
terised the “Moderns.” His temperament, however, both 
intellectual and spiritual, was rather of the lucid and 
tranquil than of the impetuous type, and the rapid de- 
velopment or even change of his views was accompanied 
by no great period of mental storm and stress. It is 
singularly difficult to find any traces, in the recollection of 
his friends, of the convictions with which he began his 
studies or the successive steps by which he arrived at the 
position which he ultimately occupied. His printed works 
and his correspondence, however, show clearly enough that 
his convictions only ripened gradually, and that many of 
the opinions which he finally embraced appeared to him 
when first he considered them as wholly to be rejected. 
In 1855, for instance, according to the testimony of a 
friend, he seemed shocked and startled by the rejection of 
the belief in the Resurrection of Jesus; and we shall see in 
detail how much his views on his own special subjects 
changed in the course of years. 
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In 1851, when he had taken his doctor’s degree, he received 
an appointment which retained him at the University in 
connection with Oriental studies for two years; after which, 
in 1853, he was appointed Extraordinary Professor of 
Theology. His Inaugural Oration, delivered in Latin, dealt 
with the importance of an accurate knowledge of the Old 
Testament antiquities to the Christian theologian, and it is 
interesting and instructive to read the following passage 
in it: “I am not ignorant that critical examination, on the 
principles I have recommended, has led certain scholars to 
conclusions concerning the books of the Old Testament 
irreconciJable with their Divine origin howsoever defined ; 
and we need not wonder that there have been teachers 
who have attempted entirely to sever the Old Testament 
from the New for fear of the dangers resulting to the 
Christian religion itself from such speculations as these. 
Nor do I myself believe that the opinions of Von Bohlen, 
Vatke, and others concerning these books can be reconciled 
with the utterances of Jesus and the Apostles. But—to 
say nothing of the fact that their ravings have already 
been rejected by all the critics of any note, to a man—the 
abuse of a thing should not prohibit us from using it.” 
We shall see presently that these “ravings” of Von Bohlen 
and Vatke were subsequently regarded by Kuenen as the 
fore-gleams of the view of the Old Testament history 
which he himself expounded; and the attempt to prejudge 
questions of Old Testament criticism by an appeal to the 
authority of Jesus never found a more uncompromising 
opponent than he. 

The Professorial duties inaugurated by this oration 
opened the long and brilliant career which closed only 
with Kuenen’s death. Amongst the hearers of the first 
lecture in his ordinary course were some who had been his 
fellow students and were henceforth to be his pupils, and 
the occasion was honoured by the presence of the senior 
Professor of the Theological Faculty, the venerable Van 
Hengel. “He was kind enough to sit on one side, so that 
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I could not see the wry faces he was, no doubt, making,” 
said Kuenen to a friend; but the truth was that, though 
it would be hard to imagine a more formidable audience, 
Kuenen’s success was assured from the first. He had found 
the work of his life. 

While holding these successive appointments Kuencn 
maintained his keen interest in the welfare of his old com- 
panions, and they took ample advantage of his friendship. 
Doctoral disputations were then written in Latin, and it 
was an understood thing that no close inquiries were made 
as to how they got into that language. How many 
dissertations Kuenen Latinised, and how far his work 
affected their substance as well as their form will never be 
known to man, but I have little doubt that he owed to 
these friendly labours much of the astonishingly detailed 
knowledge he possessed on subjects entirely outside the 
range of his own studies. He had entered with his friends 
into specialist researches on all kinds of fields, and 
nothing that once came into his “iron memory” ever 
escaped it again. If a friend was plucked at an exa- 
mination, Kuenen took it to heart as a personal misfortune ; 
he planned how best to break the news to the family and 
how to make things easy for the victim, with unfailing tact 
and forethought. But prevention was better than cure, 
and it was not easy for a friend of Kuenen’s to escape 
passing, so assiduous was he in his gratuitous coaching. 
Friends at a distance, too, had their claims allowed, and 
though he does once write in mock indignation, “It is all 
very well for a man with nothing in the world to do to 
give a fellow a day’s work in commissions and then sign 
himself ‘yours in haste,’” yet we may be sure the 
commissions were performed ! 

In 1855 Kuenen was appointed ordinary Professor of 
Theology. That same year he married Wiepkje, the eldest 
daughter of Professor Muurling, of Groningen. Though 
there was no relationship between Kuenen and his wife, 
the families were connected by Professor Muurling’s 
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second marriage with a cousin of Kuenen’s, and the 
young people were well acquainted with each other by 
name when first they met. The romantic character of 
Kuenen’s biography follows him here. A few days’ ac- 
quaintance was followed by an engagement, and then by 
a marriage of ideal happiness and beauty. Mrs. Kuenen 
was a lady of rare intellectual and social gifts and during 
the early years of their married life was the constant com- 
panion of her husband’s studies. Though never a student 
in the narrower sense, she learnt enough Greek to be able 
to correct his proofs, a point in which he was of the most 
exacting scrupulosity. She was often his confidential 
adviser in questions of form, and kept close pace with the 
progress of his opinions. For example, when doubts as to 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel began to be in the 
air, and Kuenen announced his own growing conviction of 
their validity, Mrs, Kuenen felt at first as if the ground 
were sinking beneath her feet, but her husband went 
through the whole Gospel with her, chapter by chapter, 
and succeeded at last in securing her full sympathy. Their 
home was the centre of an intellectual and social life which 
may well be called brilliant, and nothing could be more 
charming than the picture drawn of the home by those 
who remember it. Kuenen worked with the toughest 
endurance, but managed to include a wide range of general 
literature in his reading, and to-keep up the brightest 
social intercourse with his friends and the inmates of his 
house. One tells of his giving him the quintessence of 
David Copperfield in the course of a summer walk, 
another tells of the piles of history and literature which 
he worked through during morning “ coffee,” all the while 
apparently hearing everything that was said, and firing off 
jocular comments as he turned his eyes from his, book 
to his coffee-cup. But there was one source of sorrow in the 
house. For seven years the Kuenens had no living child, 
and the hopes that had been blighted by that strangely 
pathetic experience, a birth that does but announce a 
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death instead of beginning a life, had left only a deepened 
sense of want. Subsequently, however, a numerous 
family gladdened their home, but at the same time quali- 
fied their hitherto close companionship of work. 

A glance at the bibliography published in this journal 
will show that Kuenen’s intellectual progeny were mean- 
while multiplying apace. From 1861 to 1865 appeared 
the three volumes of his Historico-Critical Inquiry into 
the Origin and Collection of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” the most satisfactory “Introduction” which had 
appeared in any European language. This work displayed 
Kuenen’s most characteristic qualities—wide and accurate 
learning; lucid arrangement and method; a genius for 
concrete and objective statement of the grounds on which 
even the subtlest shades of subjective impression rest; 
patience in examining hostile opinions ; powers of analysis 
and of combination; the finest qualities of temper and 
judgment, and an open-minded impartiality. 

Apart from its great intrinsic merits, Kuenen’s book did 
for Holland all and more than all that the first part of 
Colenso’s Pentateuch did for England. It made it im- 
possible for instructed persons henceforth to ignore or 
deny the fact that the Bible bears upon its face the 
evidence of growth and compilation, in accordance with 
the ordinary laws and subject to the ordinary errors of the 
human mind. In principle the Old Testament was won 
to the methods of the “modern” theologians by Kuenen’s 
first great book; and history has never gone back upon 
this step. More and more Kuenen’s criticism of the Old 
Testament has come to be acquiesced in, if not exactly 
accepted, by all schools of theological thought in Holland. 
This decisive result perhaps explains the opinion, all but 
universal in his own country, that the Historico-Critical 
Inquiry is Kuenen’s greatest work. Before it was completed, 
however, an important section of it was already superseded 
in Kuenen’s mind. Even when he was writing his first 
volume, the “ravings of Von Bohlen and Vatke” had 
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already come to appear somewhat less delirious than he 
thought them when he delivered his oration in 1853, and 
under stress of their arguments and those of George and 
Oort, he had found himself compelled to admit more or 
less extensive post-Deuteronomic revisions of the Levitical 
Laws; but, on the whole, he remained faithful to the then 
reigning school of advanced criticism, of which Ewald 
was the great hierophant, and spoke of such opinions as 
that the Mosaic Tabernacle never actually existed as 
“really not worth refuting.” The Grundschrift or Book of 
Origins—-the framework into which all the narratives and 
laws of the Hexateuch are fixed, and which includes, 
amongst other things, the sublime opening chapter of 
Genesis, and the bulk of the legislation of Leviticus—was 
still to him the earliest stratum of the Pentateuch. But, 
in 1862, the very year after the publication of Kuenen’s 
first volume, appeared the first part of Colenso’s Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. Kuenen’s 
own work had produced a decisive influence on Colenso, 
and now Colenso’s book in its turn inclined Kuenen to 
believe that he and other critics had stopped half-way in 
their conclusions with respect to the Book ef Origins. 
Colenso’s relentless examination of every detail of the 
Exodus story had submitted the data of the Book of 
Origins to a pulverising criticism, and a “strange presen- 
timent” rose in Kuenen’s mind and gradually ripened into 
a settled conviction that the Grundschrift was not based 
ion naively exaggerated traditions, but was a systematic, 
symmetrical and purposeful creation. In 1865, Graf's 
celebrated examination of the historical books of the 
Old Testament separated the narratives of the Book of 
Origins from its legislation, and, while still assigning a 
high antiquity to the former, reinforced with convincing 
power the arguments for the post-exilian origin of the 
priestly laws. The conviction which had long been ripen- 
ing now flashed upon Kuenen’s mind. Graf was right in 
the late origin he assigned to the priestly laws, but wrong 
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in separating the connected narratives from them. Kuenen 
wrote at once to Graf and succeeded in convincing him of 
the truth of this hypothesis, but the lamented death of 
that fine scholar barely allowed him time to announce, 
in an article that almost entirely escaped attention, his. 
acceptance of the more radical hypothesis, It was only 
many years later, shortly before his death, that Colenso 
also accepted the conclusions which his own researches had 
helped to suggest, 

The immense significance of Kuenen’s change of view 
was brought out in his next great work, The Religion of 
Israel, published in two volumes in 1869 and 1870. His 
newly adopted critical position enabled him to conceive of 
the development of the religion of Israel as an organic 
growth in a sense which had never been possible before. 
Instead of standing at the well-head of the Hexateuchal 
stream, the sublime monotheism of the first chapter of 
Genesis was the ocean into which it flowed. It now 
became possible to trace the course of religious thought in 
Israel from the early stages of animism and nature-worship 
that characterise all infant religions, through the vigour and 
crudity of the early narratives of the Hexateuch, through 
the ethical passion and nascent monotheism of the pro- 
phets of the eighth century, on to the full development of 
the later prophets, psalmists, lawgivers and apocalyptists. 
In fact, the history of the Israelite religion could now for 
the first time be written. Kuenen was fully conscious of the 
importance of his task, and felt more and more deeply the 
necessity of a complete departure from the old methods. 
His work must be constructive, rather than critical, and 
must begin with what his readers were asked to believe, 
not what they were asked to disbelieve. It was no use 
beginning with Abraham; it was no use beginning with 
Moses. Would it do to begin with the Judges? One day 
he said to his wife, “I should like to begin with Amos and 
the prophets of the eighth century before Christ, if I dared.” 
“If that’s how you think it ought to be done, do it so,” she 
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answered ; and Kuenen began his history of the Religion of 
Israel with an examination of the earliest considerable 
stratum of literature of an assured date which the Old 
Testament contains; and in the light of the results thus 
obtained, tested the traditions as to the earlier stages of 
the historical development, and traced it onwards to its 
goal. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the magni- 
ficent piece of constructive work in which the results of 
his investigations were given to the world. It is dangerous 
to speak of finality. We may reverse in the future, as 
we have reversed in the past, our ideas of historical 
and literary evidence, of the psychologically possible and 
impossible, and of the general laws of evolution. But 
until we do so, it is safe to say that the main results of 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, however modified and supple- 
mented, will stand. Its departure from tradition is so 
radical, that it ought perhaps not to cause much surprise 
to hear it spoken of as “ bold,” “destructive,” “ brilliant,” 
and so forth. But as a matter of fact, extreme caution, 
sobriety, and self-restraint are its distinguishing features, 
and from the first page to the last it is patiently and 
methodically constructive. Hence the steady growth of 
its influence as it conquered the scholarship of one country 
after another, until at last Wellhausen’s brilliant works 
announced the surrender, after a stubborn resistance, of 
Ewald’s fatherland, and the victory was complete. 

I have said that the Dutch scholars almost unanimously 
regard the Historico-Critical Inquiry as Kuenen’s greatest 
work. Outside Holland an almost equally unanimous 
opinion pronounces The Religion of Israel to be his master- 
piece. For if the former work won Holland for the 
critical method, and if all that followed seems to flow 
spontaneously from it, The Religion of Israel revolu- 
tionised the whole conception of the growth and develop- 
ment of Israelitish thought and belief, and performed a 
service for scholars of all countries which gives Kuenen a 
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unique place in the history of Old Testament studies. Its 
conclusions in his own country were known and had been 
accepted before they were embodied in his systematic 
work, and its significance was thereby disguised; but 
in England and America, to say nothing of the 
other countries of Europe, the translation of The Religion 
of Israel actually created the organic conception of the 
Old Testament, and became a power, in comparison with 
which the purely scholarly and critical work of its author 
sinks into relative insignificance. 

The history of Old Testament criticism during the next 
decade is the history of the gradual triumph of Kuenen’s 
views over those of the school of Ewald. 

It will be seen that the Religion of Israe/ carried the 
logical necessity of a complete re-writing of the Historico- 
Critical Inquiry. But several works, of importance only 
less than that of the Religion and the Inquiry, lay be- 
tween the conception and the accomplishment of this task. 
In 1875 Kuenen published a study on The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel undertaken at the request, and under 
the auspices of his friend, Dr. Muir, of Edinburgh, with 
special reference to English opinion, though it was not till 
1877 that the English translation appeared. This is the 
only one of Kuenen’s great works which is polemical 
in its main intention. It is a monument of patient 
induction, and aims at explaining the true religious and 
historical significance of the phenomenon of prophecy, 
while stripping it of the false associations which have 
obscured it. 

Kuenen’s next book followed in 1882, when he delivered 
the Hibbert lectures in English, The work appeared 
simultaneously in English and Dutch. Space prevents my 
dwelling upon these lectures, which have hardly received 
the attention they merit, for I must hasten to the close. 
In 1886 appeared at last the first half volume of the new 
edition of the Inquiry, summing up the whole of the 
work that had been done by Kuenen himself, and others 
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upon the criticism of the Pentateuch, since the issue of the 
first edition. But meanwhile a blow had fallen upon the 
author, from which, in truth, he never fully recovered. 
Even in 1882, when he visited England, on the occasion of 
his delivering the Hibbert lectures, he was in serious 
anxiety as to Mrs. Kuenen’s health; and in the spring of 
the following year, the year of the Oriental Congress at 
Leiden, the dreaded blow fell. Kuenen was appointed 
President of the Congress, and he went through his 
duties in the autumn with a tact and spirit to which 
no small part of the eminent success of the meeting 
was universally attributed, not only performing all 
the more serious duties of his office, but throwing 
himself with apparent zest into the social and festive pro- 
ceedings. It is only from the evidence of one of those rare 
letters in which Kuenen revealed something of his inner 
life that the cost to himself can be known. It was one of 
those efforts which bring their own reward, indeed, but 
can hardly fail to sap a man’s vital strength. This blow 
was rapidly followed by others. In 1885 Scholten died. 
In 1886 a beloved sister, who had lived with Kuenen since 
his wife’s death, closed a life of self-forgetful love and help- 
fulness. His professorial duties had always been engrossing. 
His activity on committees and boards was unceasing, and 
his ever ready helpfulness still constantly placed him at. 
the disposal of his friends. With lowered vital powers he 
continued to bear the burden of all these engagements, 
only regretting that they prevented his making as rapid 
progress as he would have desired with the great works 
to which he meant to devote his remaining years. In 1887 
he was attacked by a painful and distressing complaint 
which left him much weakened and depressed, and with 
no expectation of ever recovering his former strength. 
Nevertheless he regained what in another man would have 
been regarded as an extraordinary power of work. His 
serenity was undisturbed, and although half the light 
seemed to have gone out of his life, he had yet much 
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quiet happiness. He deeply felt the loss of his lifelong 
friend Prof. Rauwenhoff, in 1889, without whose counsel 
and sympathy, he said, he had met no serious event or 
crisis in his life for forty years; but the temper in which 
he faced the present and the future, may be gathered from 
a few lines out of the address he delivered on the occasion 
of his friend Prof. Tiele’s marriage with Miss Ruychaver : 
“As you join hands the sun of your lives has already 
passed its meridian and is beginning to drop towards the 
horizon. It will rise no more, but sink. Yet they who 
are descending the hill may enjoy the outlook over the 
fair scenes that stretch at their feet. For them, too, the 
earth is rich in manifold blessings. Even when—may it 
be long hence in your case—the weight of years begins to 
be heavy, may you not still lighten it one for another ? 
And may not the heart be young even in old age, if love 
illuminates and cherishes it? So may the All-good ordain 
it for you, my friends! May his peace dwell in your 
hearts and in your home.” 

Kuenen was now engaged not only in rewriting his 
Inquiry, the second volume of which appeared in 1889, 
but also in superintending a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment with commentaries and introductions, which his 
friends and former pupils, Doctors Kosters, Hooykaas, 
and Oort, were executing. Should life be continued, he 
further contemplated the re-writing of his Religion of Israel. 
The characteristic method of opening with an examination 
of the eighth century prophecy was to be retained ; in all 
other respects the book was to be completely re-written. 
But to this work the author’s hand was never set. 

In 1891 he was attacked by disabling and painful sick- 
ness; his power of work and zest of life were gone, and it 
needed all his strength to endure patiently. Yet still his 
friends found him ready with sympathy and counsel, and 
there is more than one who will cherish while life lasts, 
the picture of his gentle smile as he sat in his dressing- 
gown opposite the door of his study, and said, “Is that 
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you ?” as an unexpected visitor entered. In such moments 
it was still true of him that “his face was like a bene- 
diction.” 

His death, which took place on the 10th of December, 1891, 
was of unexpected and merciful suddenness. His life, in 
spite of sorrows and disappointments, had been not only 
widely and deeply beneficent, but singularly happy, 
singularly peaceful, singularly successful and honoured.! 
Take it for all in all, it would be hard to find a life richer 
in the things for which wise men pray. 











A few notes on the state of the unfinished works upon 
which Kuenen was engaged at the time of his death, will 
be welcome to the readers of THE JEWISH QUARTERLY. 

Of the great work on the Old Testament already 
referred to, the Hexateuch and the Books of Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Lamentations and Ezekiel are 
already printed in proof in a provisional form, though 
subject to extensive revision. The revision has only been 
carried through a few chapters of Genesis. 

The third volume of the Jnguiry was to deal with the 















1A list of some of the appointments and distinctions enjoyed by 
Kuenen is here added :— 

1849: President of the Leiden Studenten Corps. 1849: Teacher of 
Hebrew in the Leiden Gymnasium, 1851: Degree of Doctor of Theology. 
1851: Member of the Deutsch-Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 1851: In- 
terpres Legati Warneriani. 1853 : Honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature. 
1853 : Inaugural Address as Extraordinary Professor of Theology. 1853: 
Member of the Society of Dutch Literature, 1855: Ordinary Professor of 
Theology. 1857: Member of the Hague Society for the Defence of the 
Christian Religion. 1859: Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
1863 : Member of the Scientific Association of the Province of Utrecht. 
1869: Member of the Scientific Association of the Province of Zeeland. 
1874: Knight of the Order of the Netherland Lion. 1878: Member of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 1879: Member of the Scientific 
Association of the Province of Holland. 1889: Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws, University of Edinburgh. 1889: President of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. This last distinction was, perhaps, the one 
of all others in which Kuenen found the greatest gratification and 
pleasure. 
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Gnomic and the Lyric poetry of the Hebrews. The former 
section—Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes—is ready for the 
press and is being printed. With respect to both Proverbs 
and Job, Kuenen has moved with the stream, and they 
are regarded in the new edition as post-exilian. He was 
at work on the Psalms when overtaken by his last illness 
and death. Two careful drafts of his intended treatment 
of the subject, one superseding the other, lie amongst his 
MSS. They differ only in method and arrangement, and 
taken together, they give striking evidence of the con- 
scientious and unsparing pains he bestowed upon all his 
work. But the plan has not been filled out. A few exege- 
tical notes exist, and the numerous paper marks in 
Cheyne’s “Bampton Lecture” testify to the earnest 
consideration he was giving to that work. It may be 
of interest to note that the general drift of his opinions 
seems to have been towards bringing down the Psalms to a 
comparatively late date, but that he still rejected the 
extremest views, and occupied a middle position. In this 
connection, it may be observed that his last notes on 
Psalm xvi. admit that it contains at least a presentiment 
of the belief in Immortality. 

Of the “Song of Songs” no notes for the Inquiry 
exist; but a carefully prepared sketch of a college lecture 
shows that here, too, Kuenen had followed the stream, 
and that he now regarded the poem as belonging to the 
Greek Period. He rejected the theory of a loose collec- 
tion of love songs and defended the dramatic interpreta- 
tion. 

On Lamentations (which Kuenen had undertaken for 
Professor Haupt’s great Bible), no notes or indications of 
any kind have been found. 

The Inquiry, therefore, will have to be completed by 
a practically independent section on the Lyric poetry 
by Kuenen’s friend and former pupil, Dr. Matthes, who has 
the editing of the third volume in his hands. 

Finally, the MS. of the treatment of the Text of the 
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Old Testament has been carried up to § 40 which deals. 
with the text in the Mishna and Gemara. 








It remains to make some attempt to characterise, at 
once more broadly and more closely than has been possible 
in the course of this sketch, the position which Kuenen took 
in the theological and religious history of his country, 
amongst his own friends and in his own home. It is im- 
possible to tell, even in outline, the story of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Dutch “Modern” movement. I must be content 
with reminding my hearers that it was an attempt of sin- 
gular boldness and vigour to shake the tradition of Christian 
piety free from every trace of supernaturalism and implied 
exclusiveness. It involved the absolute surrender of the 
orthodox dogmatics, of the authority of the Scriptures, of 
the divine character of the Church as an external insti- 
tution; and of course it based the claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth to our affection and gratitude solely upon what 
history could show that he, as a man, had been and had 
done for men. The year 1859 is usually regarded as the 
birth year of this movement, which differed from others 
based on the same principles by the unparalleled frankness 
with which the most revolutionary results of the investi- 
gations of the study were carried into the pulpit, the 
Sunday-school and the class-room, by the apostles of the 
new teaching. Text-books on the Bible, catechisms and 
class-books, popular journals and sermons treated questions 
of religious history and of religion itself with a directness 
and freedom that knew no reserve. No shred of dis- 
tinction between esoteric and exoteric doctrine was re- 
tained, and the “Moderns” threw themselves into their 
task with a fervour of conviction and a loftiness of hope 
which seemed to leave no room for doubt or failure. 

The singular freshness and compactness of this move- 
ment gave it a vital force which secured it rapid suc- 
cess. The books of the Moderns ran through edition 
after edition; the circle of their influence was constantly 
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extending, and Scholten and Kuenen, together with their 
colleagues, must have felt like conquerors, But these 
haleyon days of the Modern movement were num- 
bered. In many cases indifference succeeded the excite- 
ment of awakened interest and the relief of escape 
from cramping traditions. Divergences of view deve- 
loped themselves within the ranks of the Moderns them- 
selves, which interfered with the compactness, if they 
did not disturb the harmony of the movement. The posi- 
tion of the new teachers within the Church of Calvin and 
of the fathers of Dordrecht was, to say the least, open to 
challenge; and after a long and sometimes bitter ecclesias- 
tical struggle, it finally appeared that the Moderns had 
indeed converted many members of the Church, but had 
not carried the Church by storm. The newly-introduced 
democratic methods of election to the pastorate, for which 
the Moderns themselves had most of them fought, revealed 
the fact that their strength lay with the middle classes, and 
that the mass of the people had very largely remained true 
to the old forms of faith. This could not fail to tell on 
the ranks of the young men dedicating themselves to the 
ministry of religion in the Modern spirit. Towards the 
end of the seventies the attendance in Kuenen’s lecture- 
room began to thin, and of those students who came, many 
were and remained orthodox. Kuenen felt the depressing 
influence of this change, and especially of his inability to 
bring home to honest students the truth of those views 
which to him rested on absolutely irrefragable evidence. 
The explanation, however, is not far to seek. When 
problems are directly connected with religious faith, 
most men do not and cannot take them simply on 
their own merits. Kuenen’s orthodox students admitted. 
that they could not refute his arguments, but they declined 
to accept the natural inferences from them ; for there lay 
at the back of their minds the conviction that Kuenen was 
not a Christian theologian, and therefore could not grasp 
the whole bearings of any question which affected the 
Christian faith. 
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This comes out all the more clearly when we contrast 
the impression produced upon his orthodox students by 
his lectures on Ethics with that produced by his 
lectures on Biblical criticism. In Ethics Kuenen did not 
regard himself, and was not regarded by the most com- 
petent judges, as a great or original thinker, and on that 
account he repeatedly declined to publish his lectures. 
But for mastery of the inner principles of the various 
ethical systems, for lucidity of exposition, and for fervour 
of conviction, he was here unrivalled. Indeed, he threw 
more fire and personality into this branch of his teaching 
than into any other, and every student who came under 
his influence, whether Orthodox or Modern, was deeply and 
permanently impressed with the grandeur of his ethical 
character and teaching. It was not only felt in his words, 
but it was seen in his whole life. A sense of duty, not 
as a burden but as an inspiration, was the constant and 
guiding influence of that life, both in its general plan and 
in every detail. But to those who were not in sympathy 
with him, his religious nature did not shine through his 
teaching or his life with the same apparent lustre. Even 
his disciples sometimes complained of religious coldness in 
his great works. It is seldom indeed, even when he dealt. 
with such subjects as the Prophets or Psalmists of Israel, 
that anything like a spiritual glow seemed to spread 
over his pages. 

To many of his readers, it is true, this “dry light” was a 
spiritual tonic. It braced their souls to escape from the 
feeling that the bellows were for ever being blown, and 
that the historian was for ever demanding raptures from 
his readers. To let the figures come upon the stage and 
speak for themselves; skilfully to group the matter and 
then leave it to make its own impression was severe and 
chaste indeed, but in the dignity of such reticence they 
found no coldness. But to those who were not sufficiently 
in touch with Kuenen to read between the lines, or 
sufficiently in touch with the prophets to know when to be 
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affected without being told, or to others who felt that a 
more “expansive ” treatment was demanded by the subject, 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel seemed unsympathetic and 
spiritually jejune. As a preacher, again, though Kuenen 
bestowed almost disproportionate labour upon the prepara- 
tion of his sermons, and one of his oldest friends gave up 
asking him to preach for him when he came to spend a 
few days with him in the country, for the purely selfish 
reason, as he declares, that it cost him more to witness 
Kuenen’s sufferings on the Saturday and on the Sunday 
morning than it did to prepare his own sermon, yet in spite 
of all his pains he was not generally regarded as a moving 
preacher. 

All this was not due to any lack of religious depth or 
earnestness in Kuenen’s nature. To the last he was sup- 
ported by a simple and ever present faith, in the strength 
of which he regarded all the events of life as personally 
dispensed by a power which he conceived as wisdom and 
love. These were no phrases with him. They were an all- 
pervading and living faith, determining his mental attitude 
towards all the events of life. In his own mind this sense 
of the divine providence was connected with a staunch 
determinism, which he had learnt from Scholten, but 
which he held as an independent conviction; and this 
determinism again was one of the main things that made 
him feel himself in his true home and in the enjoyment of 
his true birthright while remaining in the Church of Calvin, 
though cultivating the freest spirit of inquiry and develop- 
ment. His theism was of a clear and definite type. He 
took a decisive stand against those Moderns who desired 
to remove the stress from this dogma as the centre of the 
religious life, and the furthest concession that his charity 
dictated was embodied in the words, “in a truly ethical 
pantheism I can recognise a form of theism not incompati- 
ble with Christianity.” On the question of personal immor- 
tality, I gather from indirect and negative evidence that 
he laid no vital stress. He faced death and separation 
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as he faced all else, with a child-like self-surrender that 
reserved nothing, and demanded to know nothing, save that 
“ wisdom and love” were over all. 

But in his religious life he was deeply reserved ; nor had 
he the constructive and dogmatic power of his great master, 
Scholten. When he produced a marked religious impression, 
it was either silently by his own unostentatious faithful- 
ness, or by an indirect stimulus to thought conveyed in 
a word or look. A young man, for instance, once said care- 
lessly of some avowed opponent of religion, “You know 
he goes much further than you do.” “ Further than I do,” 
answered Kuenen; “is that the only difference?” This set 
his interlocutor, perhaps for the first time, seriously think- 
ing on the subject, and brought him to the conclusion that 
it was not the only difference. 

The last ten years or so of Kuenen’s life were happier 
in respect to his professorial work. Things had found 
their level. If the Modern movement had not won the 
Church, it had at least firmly established itself. Modern 
students again gathered in somewhat increasing numbers 
at Leiden, and the relations between the Orthodox and the 
Moderns became less strained, largely because the irresisti- 
ble weight of Kuenen’s own works had insensibly modified, 
almost revolutionised, orthodoxy itself with respect to 
biblical criticism and exegesis. 

Amongst the Moderns themselves, as already intimated, 
Kuenen exercised a unique influence. “When I try to 
express what he was,” says one, “I do not think of him as 
a scholar, I do not think of him as a genius, I think of him 
as a sage”; and two others of his most intimate friends, in 
their tributes to him on his death, drew their illustrations 
of his influence upon men and of their feelings towards 
him from Oriental sources, one of them quoting an Arab 
saying, “ My son, thy speech has been like a shower of rain 
on a dusty day.” Yet another, speaking of his skill and 
presence of mind in managing business, exclaimed, “Other 
men have their happy moments of tact and insight, but all 
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Kuenen’s moments were happy.” If the blessing of the 
peacemakers is to be extended to the peace-keepers, then 
Kuenen shall indeed be called a child of God. 

It has often been said of him that he never had an 
enemy, and in a sense it is true. But the position which 
he occupied more and more securely as his life advanced, 
and his love of and talent for details of administration and 
management, made him in many respects a kind of dictator 
in spite of himself, and it was hardly to be expected that his 
action should altogether and always escape hostile criticism, 
muttered it is true, and regarded as blasphemous, but uttered 
allthesame. Thegood nature which made it hard for Kuenen 
to refuse a request or to lose an opportunity of doing any one 
a good turn was sometimes censured as weakness, but as a 
matter of fact it veiled not only a strong will, but a firm and 
even stern judgment, and those upon whom that judgment 
fell could not be expected always to appreciate its justice. 
He had, moreover, been engaged in controversies which it 
would be hard to distinguish from quarrels, and had stood 
in personal relations not free from bitterness; though this 
was so rare that one is tempted to forget it. 

The statement, then, that he never had an enemy must 
not be understood to mean that everyone was equally well- 
disposed towards him; but it remains true that the long 
period during which he had often thrown the decisive 
weight into the scale alike of controversy or of business, 
thereby determining the prospects of men or of parties, had 
left behind it the absolute minimum of rancour and the 
maximum of affectionate respect and confidence. The 
spontaneous and universal impression, as his life closed, 
was, and deserved to be, “ Here dies a man who never had 
an enemy, who never cherished or awakened an unkindly 
thought.” 

Kuenen had taken the lead in so many movements, had 
presided over so many meetings, and was a specialist in so 
many subjects, that people got into the habit of taking for 
granted that he was presiding whenever he was present, 
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that he had founded every society of which he was a 
member and that he was not only an authority but the 
authority upon every subject. Is there not a tradition 
that a friend once met him at someone’s table, and after 
dinner thanked him for his gracious hospitality? But if 
any one ever felt that he was being unduly overshadowed, 
he might be sure that Kuenen himself had perceived the 
injustice sooner and felt it more keenly than he had 
himself. 

It was because he shrank with sensitive aversion from 
the incense perpetually burnt upon his altar, that Kuenen 
got the reputation of a modesty almost incompatible 
with common sense; but this was an injustice to him. 
It is true that he was both modest and humble to a 
degree as rare as it was beautiful, but his modesty 
consisted, not in a foolish and untrue estimate of his. 
own significance and attainments, but in the simplicity 
and absence of self-consciousness which were the key-note 
of his character. Most of us are apt to think that what 
gives information we possess, or contributions we have 
made to the store of knowledge, their real flavour and 
interest, is their personal connection with ourselves. To 
Kuenen this aspect of the case never so much as 
presented itself. But he was by no means insensible to 
recognition, and some of the honours bestowed upon him, 
both by foreign countries and in Holland, were the source 
of genuine and even deep gratification to him. 

And as his modesty was sometimes misunderstood for a. 
species of insensibility, so too his beautifully serene temper 
was often regarded as an angelic gift rather than as a 
human conquest. In point of fact Kuenen exercised the 
severest self-restraint; and if many of those who knew 
him intimately can only remember one or two occasions 
on which he amazed them by a sudden explosion of wrath, 
those rare occasions were in themselves enough to show 
that his habitual gentleness and patience did not come of 
themselves. The medizeval poets elaborated a special kind 
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of composition, which consisted in an enumeration of the 
things they “hated.” If Kuenen’s Enueg had ever been 
written, many an afflicted one amongst the small fry of 
his studious brethren would draw comfort from the parity 
of suffering. Banging doors, dried up ink-pots, and char- 
women at the spring-cleaning, no less than pretentious 
ignorance, hasty dogmatism and wilful misunderstanding 
could reach the quick under his finger-nails just as under 
our own. 

But perhaps I am lingering over trifles, loth to say fare- 
well to my beloved friend and master. One word about his 
home before I close. Even here his reserve did not wholly 
leave him, and after the death of his wife there was, per- 
haps, no one who lived his inner life with him; but his 
winning and gracious character, his frank simplicity, the 
child that had been father to the man, and that still lived 
in him—all this was fully known to those who knew his 
home, and to them only. He was so simple and natural 
that it was only gradually that his children came to under- 
stand how great a man he was; but from the first hours of 
consciousness a sense of security and a feeling of reverence 
pervaded their lives. If they wanted information or 
guidance upon any subject, they had only to wait till they 
saw him to be sure to get it; and when they themselves 
gained information and experience of their own, they 
found in him the same vivid interest and delight, and the 
same absence of self-consciousness, the same quickness of 
admiration, when he was following as when he was guiding 
their studies; and they were abashed to find at last the 
secret of that humility in which he carried all his know- 
ledge and all his fame, when they saw that he thought it 
as natural to ask as to give counsel and instruction. 

Generally speaking, of course, he was too much engaged 
to have much time to spend with his children (though we 
have seen that here too his talent for making time stood 
him and them in good stead), and during his summer holi- 
days he was generally only accompanied by two or three 
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of them. But there is one golden memory for them. In 
the year 1880 Kuenen and his wife celebrated their silver- 
wedding feast. Mrs. Kuenen’s health was already giving 
way. Two years before, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Kuenen’s appointment as Professor, she 
had felt the strain—delightful as it was—a severe trial. 
This time no risks must be run, and they made arrange- 
ments to spend a month in country quarters with their 
family, free from intrusion and external engagements. 
No more beautiful celebration of the domestic festival could 
have been imagined, and, to the children, the memory of it 
is itself a heritage. 

In his writings, and in his public utterances, Kuenen 
sometimes, but rarely, allowed a gleam of humour to flash 
through his words, but in his home his love of fun played 
round everything. He would turn the very annoyances to 
which his sensitive modesty was often exposed, into food 
for merriment. On St. Nicholas Eve, or any other festive 
occasion, he was the merriest and most fertile in resource 
of the party, and even when the relentless disease which 
caused his death had its grip fully upon him, his playful 
spirits would sometimes rally, and make him a leader of 
the sports once more. 

In the later years, when bereft of his wife’s support, the 
home responsibilities must have weighed heavily upon him; 
his extreme moral sensitiveness fought with his shrinking 
from anything like dictation or rebuke, and if he disap- 
proved of anything, he would rather let it be known than 
say it. But it was still in his home that his heart rested, 
and that his joy lay; it was still there that he sought 
counsel and advice for (in small things he sometimes suf- 
fered from strange indecision); it was still there that his 
inmost life was lived, and it is there that we must 
bid him a reverent and loving farewell. 

As I look back upon these slender gleanings and im- 
perfect hints, I am reminded how often Kuenen, when 
called upon to sketch the life and character of some 
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departed friend, expressed his fear that he could only 
gather and arrange the dry bones, as it were, and could 
not clothe them with flesh and blood, still less breathe into 
them the breath of life. 

How poor and frivolous, how inadequate and helpless, 
must such details as I have given seem to those who knew 
and loved the man; _ how little character or significance 
they can seem to have to those who knew him not. For 
ourselves, we can only say, combining the epitaph of one 
of Kuenen’s friends with his own last tribute to another, 
“He who has really lived cannot really die, but will live 
on in us—not only his works but himself.” 


Puitie H. WICKSTEED. 
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THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY}! 


THE precise date of the appearance of Jews at Rome is 
uncertain. The embassies sent there by the Maccabean 
Judah (in 168 B.c.), and later on by his brothers Jonathan 
(143 B.c.) and Simon (141-139 B.c.) to conclude a treaty of 
alliance with the Roman Republic do not mention Jews at 
Rome. It is unlikely that a part of the Ambassadors 
should have settled at Rome, or that Alexandrian Jews 
emigrated to the Roman capital. Possible, however, it is 
that Jews were brought to Rome from Asia Minor about 
89 B.c., during the Mithridatic war, although no mention 
is made of the fact by Roman writers. Certain it is that 


Pompey, after the conquest of Jerusalem (63 B.c.), trans- 
ported to Rome many Jews as hostages. Coming as slaves, 
they were soon liberated by their masters, to whom they 
probably rendered themselves troublesome by their strict 
adherence to the Jewish rites.* When they later obtained 
the Roman citizenship, they settled on the right side of 





1 The following four essays will be referred to in the notes by the 
names of the authors only, viz., Levy, Ascoli, Graetz and Schiirer :— 

a) Epigraphische Beitrige zur Geschichte der Juden, von Dr. M. A. 
Levy, in the Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte der Juden, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 
1861), Article V. 

b) Iscrizioni inedite 0 mal note, Greche, Latine, Ebraiche di antichi 
sepoleri giudaici del Napolitano, edite e illustrate da G. I. Ascoli, in the 
Atti del IV. Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti, Firenze, 1880, pp. 
239-354, 

c) Professor Graetz's article on it under the title, Die alten jiidischen 
Katakombeninschriften in Siiditalien (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Judenthum, vol, xxix. (1880), pp. 434-451.) 

d) Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit nach 
den Inschriften dargestellt, yon Emil Schiirer. Leipzig, 1879. 4to. 

2 Schirer, p. 5. 3 Ib., p. 6. 
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the Tiber (Trastevere), organised themselves into a com- 
munity and soon gained considerable influence. This can 
be seen from Cicero’s defence of Flaccus (59 B.c.). 

We shall not follow up their vicissitudes under the 
various emperors. For our purpose it is sufficient to men- 
tion that as the Jews had in Rome synagogues, their own 
jurisdiction and their own cemeteries, their number must 
have been large, and they naturally must have wanted men 
to instruct them in the observance of the ceremonies prac- 
tised in and out of the synagogues, and above all to settle 
their differences in matters of jurisdiction. We do not know 
how far the Jews in Rome were acquainted with the cere- 
monial laws, for no document has reached us on this subject. 
But we may suppose that practically they observed the 
ceremonies of the Jewish ritual according to the Pharisaic 
interpretation, and that they followed some rules for the 
order of the prayers, probably not written down, but orally 
preserved by the authorities of the synagogue. For the 
lessons of the Pentateuch and the Prophets they followed 
most likely the usage of the Palestinian synagogues. 
Whether the prayers were recited and the lessons read in 
Hebrew or in Greek we cannot say for certain ; most likely 
it was done in both languages in different synagogues, for 
we shall see that there was at Rome a synagogue called 
Ebraion or Hebrew,’ where probably Hebrew was used for 
the prayers and the lessons. That Greek was the pre- 
dominant language with the Jews at Rome may be supposed 
from the early epitaphs, which we shall mention presently, 
the only authentic documents concerning the early Jewish 
community in Rome and in Southern Italy. They are 
nearly all in Greek, a few in Latin, and were recognised 
as Jewish only by the emblems of the palra branch (Ludab) 
and the citron (Ethrog), and also by the word ow 
“peace,” written mostly in Hebrew characters.’ 

The Jewish cemeteries hitherto known in Rome are :— 





1 See below, p. 608. 2 Ascoli, p. 241. 
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1. At the Porta Portensis, most likely the burial-place for 
the Jewish inhabitants of Trastevere, discovered in 1602, 
but no longer to be traced; 2. In different parts of the 
Via Appia; and 3. At Porto, at the mouth of the Tiber. 
In the epitaphs we find the following titles of officers of 
the Jewish synagogues, which we shall enumerate without 
trying to identify all of them:—1, The Tepovovdpyns, or 
the chief of the Gerousia, #.c., of the Elders (ay2pt). This. 
title shows the existence of a Gerousia at Rome, but not: 
one for the whole congregation, as was the case with the 
Jews in Alexandria, but only for separate synagogues.’ 
2, The ‘Apyovres, whose office is uncertain, unless it is 
synonym of the following office.2 3, The Apyiovvdywyos, 
the chief of the synagogue (Mo227 wasn). 4, The 
tmnpérns, a title which also occurs Luke iv. 20, A. V. 
“minister,” (j1M). 5, warépes and pnrépes cuvaywyav, in 
Latin “ mater synagogorum”; these are unknown in Tal- 
mudic literature; the title is perhaps equivalent to D275, 
and possibly identical with the title poordrns, which also 
occurs in the Jewish epitaphs. Professor Schiirer* men- 
tions two.other titles, which seem to be too doubtful, and 
are therefore omitted here. Amongst these functionaries. 
certainly some directed the services in the various syna- 
gogues, of which the following are mentioned in the 
epitaphs :—The Augustan, the Agrippian, the Bolumni 
(Volumni), all three probably named after friends or bene- 
factors of these synagogues ; the Campesioi, probably named 
after the Campus Martius; the Siburesoi, called after the 
Subura, the name of a street in the noisiest quarter of 
Rome; the Aibreon (Ebraion), the synagogue where pro- 
bably the service was in Hebrew, or the Hebrew ver- 
nacular of the time; the Elaias, or Eleaz, possibly named 





' See below. 

? Suggested by our learned friend Mr. H. J. Mathews, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford, according to Matthew ix. 18, Mark v. 22, and Luke viii. 
41, 49, where the two titles are given to Jairus. 

3 Pages 18 to 32. 
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after the congregation of the Jews coming from Elea; 
(possibly Elea is a corruption of Elijah the prophet); the 
Rhodion, named after the congregation of the Jews who 
came from Rhodes (we find, indeed, in the Talmud * 
synagogues named after the place whence the congrega- 
tion originated) ; lastly, the Kalkaretision, a name not 
yet explained, the reading of it being uncertain. 

There were, perhaps, other synagogues at Rome which 
may be found in still unearthed epitaphs. Usually the 
synagogue was also the house of study, as was the case 
with the Temple. Here the Roman Jews could have found 
opportunity for getting instruction. Indeed, the following 
inscription mentions the function of a teacher. We read 
here :—Ev@dde xeire Mvacéas padntis codav xal tatnp 
cuvaywyav. Menasse is thus called the pupil of wise men, 
which is the equivalent of the expression DSM 39M’; 
he is also a father of synagogues. The physician Todos 
or Theodoros, a Roman, is quoted as having made a new 
rule for the meals of the Passover night, and he was such 
an important man that the Rabbis did not dare to attack 
him for this innovation.* A Rabbi Palatin is mentioned 
as coming from Rome.* Mathityah ben Harash went to 
Rome to found a school.’ 

The Palestinian schools were in constant communication 
with Rome, where money was collected for their subsistence. 
The visit to Rome of Gamaliel II. with some of his col- 
leagues,® had no doubt left traces affecting the study of the 
ritual law. Both of Todos and Gamaliel it is said that they 
expounded their teaching publicly.’ Philo reports the 





1 Compare wb327 NAWD (Jer. T. Shabbath IV. 8a) ; *8OINT SNWIS 
(B. T. Megillah, fol. 260). 2 Levy, p. 317. 

3 Jer. Tal. Moed Katon, W28 NX YIN DY WN (DININ'N) DITIN 
ornop 1:53 ppdapn ora pSa0e 1 MIT. Todos scarcely lived before 
Hillel, as said by Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, p. 358, 
note c. 4 Zunz, ibidem. Levy’s Lewicon, s. v. 

5 Tbid., p. 348, note a. 6 Mishnah Zrubin, IV. 1. 
7 Zunz, Zbid., p. 348, note a. 


VOL. IV. 8s 
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teaching on Sabbath in the synagogues at Rome.’ From 
the great number of proselytes made at Rome, we may 
judge that the study of the Oral law was upheld there. 
Indeed, Rome, which was of great importance to the Jews 
in Palestine, was certainly kept well informed in the pro- 
gress of the studies of the schools. Rome must have had 
its prayer-book early settled, which spread from here to all 
Italy, since Qalonymos of Lucca, who, according to a legend,? 
settled at Mayence under the Emperor Charles, introduced 
the Italian ritual in the congregations of the Rhine pro- 
vinces, and it spread from there to France. Italy never asked 
the Geonim to send them the rules for the prayers, as did 
the Spanish Jews with Amram Gaon.* When the Jews 
of Spain ransomed the prisoner Moses, and proclaimed 
him as their Rabbi,* Southern Italy had had theirs a long 
time. That there was no book written before the close 
of the Talmud is not a proof of ignorance; it may have 
been out of respect for the Palestinian schools, and later 
on (when this school was broken up) for the Babylonian 
schools of the Talmud, that the Italian Rabbis refrained 
from writing down their Halakhic interpretations. 

That Rome had influenced the provinces cannot be 
doubted. We have already mentioned Lucca. Alcuin, the 
learned friend of Charlemagne, mentions a religious contro- 
versy at Pavia in 800 between the Jew Julius and Peter of 
Pisa. It is probable that the Jew Isaac, who was sent on 
a mission by Charlemagne to the court of Harun Al-Rashid 
was a native of Lombardy. In 887 a Jew named Zede- 
kias is mentioned, who acted as physician to Charles the 
Bald in Upper Italy.’ Controversialists, diplomatic agents 
and physicians are usually men of culture and learning ; 





1 Leg. ad Cajum, Zunz, ibid., p. 332. 

2 See Rerue des Etudes Juives, T. xxiii., p. 233. 

3 See the introduction to this Siddur. 

4 Sepher hag-Qabala (ed. Oxford, Med. Jewish Chronicles), p. 68. 

5 Giidemann, Geschichte des Erzichungswesens und der Cultur der Juden 
in Italien, Wien, 1884, p. 14. 
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and, besides, a Jew must have had knowledge of Jewish 
teaching ; for a controversialist, indeed, the last is indis- 
pensable. 

Before turning to the South of Italy we shall just men- 
tion the island of Sardinia, to which Tiberius banished 
4,000 Jews (19 c.E.), and where we find in the sixth century 
a large congregation at Cagliari.’ Indeed, the famous litur- 
gist Kalir was once considered to be a native of this town. 
Two learned Jews are mentioned here in the eighth century, 
viz., Abraham who is said to have copied and deciphered 
Greek and Pheenician inscriptions, and another named 
Canaim (perhaps a corrupted form of Honein). Jewish 
physicians are also mentioned from time to time. Pope 
Gelasius (towards the end of the fifth century) recommends 
to a bishop the physician Telesinus, the very learned man 
and friend, with the following reservation “quamvis judaicee 
credulitatis esse videatur,” words which were taken in the 
sense that Telesinus was a converted Jew.? 

Let us come now to the southern provinces. Here we 
find at Naples a respectable congregation of Jews, who 
distinguished themselves in the war against Belisarius 
(536 C.E.), according to Procopius.* No mention is made 
of distinguished members of the congregation, but there 
can be no doubt that it possessed a religious chief. We 
have no Jewish inscription yet from the catacombs of 
Naples, neither have the Jewish cemeteries there been 
discovered as yet. More fortunate, however, were the 
antiquarians at Venosa, in the province of Naples— 
for the description of them we refer to Professor 
Ascoli’s very learned essay already mentioned — where 
epitaphs similar to those at Rome have been lately found. 
They are also in Greek, and a few in Latin, when even 
the word Shalom is expressed with Greek characters ; once 
we find pyysw. Some epitaphs are written in Latin and 





1 Giidemann, ibidem. 2 Giidemann, op. cit., p. 15, Ascoli, p. 265. 
3 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 2nd ed., T. v., p. 40. 
ss 2 
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in Hebrew; many have a longer formula, eg., Yy oidw 
yon Sxnw* (Peace upon Israel: Amen); and in one the 
Greek is written with Hebrew characters. These epitaphs, 
which are in a catacomb, are not dated; they are most. 
likely earlier than those which are engraved in stone, 
not only at Venosa but also at Brindisi and Lavello, 
the earliest of which is of 810 cr. These are written 
in tolerably pure Hebrew, and the dates are given 
either from the destruction of the Jewish Temple or 
from the Creation, sometimes both together. These 
dates are different from those of the Babylonian schools, 
who employed usually the era of the Seleucid. The use of 
Hebrew in the later epitaphs is not exactly a proof that. 
learning became more advanced and general, for the indi- 
vidual knowledge of the minister of the congregation would 
be sufficient for this purpose. Yet it is a sign that Hebrew 
was preferred in connection with religious ceremonies. The 
current style of these epitaphs might help for fixing dates 
and countries of anonymous writings, but this is not always 
the safest method, for the style of epitaphs, and even of 
liturgies, might be an imitation. Indeed, the Aden 
epitaphs are almost in the same style as those of Venosa 
with the differences of the era employed for the dates.’ 
From the decrees of Gregory the Great, Pope Honorius, 
and many Councils, we may conclude that Jews were 
spread over the whole of Italy, including Sicily, as early as 
the sixth century and later on. About Bari and Otranto 
there is a saying by R. Jacob Tam, of Rameru: “Out of 
Bari shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Otranto” (Isaiah ii. 3). Jacob, who lived in the twelfth 
century, seems to give this saying as an old one. Indeed, 
we shall see at once that at least Otranto was of import- 
ance with regard to Jewish learning as early as the eighth 
century. Bari was the starting point of four rabbis, who 
became the chiefs of Cairo, Kairowan, and Cordova.” 


1 See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, iii., p. 621. 
2 Chronicle of Abraham b, David, Ed. Oxford, p. 68. 
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If Dr. Porges’s ingenious conjecture is accepted,’ an 
epitome’? of a manual for the reader of the law was 
brought at an early epoch from Jerusalem to Bari, pro- 
bably written in Hebrew, and epitomised in Arabic by 
Joseph ben Hiyya. The Arabic text was later translated into 
Hebrew at Mayence by Nethaniel, son of Meshullam, or, 
according to another MS., by Meshullam, son of Nethaniel. 

We now come to documents concerning South Italy, and 
more especially Otranto. 

Zunz * has pointed out that, according to commentators, 
the ;1815 beginning with yw Ssmw and the mm o- 
which follows, beginning S7°s DY %38,‘ which are recited 
in the Germanico-Polish rite on the third day of the 
regular Selihah-days before the New Year, are attributed to 
a R. Shephatyah, who composed it on the occasion when 
he saved five congregations of thousands in the Byzan- 
tine empire from forced conversion. This calamity was 
threatened under the emperor Basil the Second ° (called the 
Macedonian); Shephatyah was successful in this through 
curing the Emperor’s daughter of insanity. 

The editions of the commentaries on the M70 becom- 
ing rare now, we shall give the passage verbatim, with the 
variation found in the MS. of the library of Baron H. 
Giinzburg, in St. Petersburg, No. 615.° Possibly it is the 





1 See Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxiii., p. 310, sqq. 

? This is the meaning of the words °¥P 7173, as in the Colophon of 
the Vatican MS.; “by a short road,” as Dr. Porges suggests, seems to us 
strange. There was only one road from Jerusalem to Bari at that early 
epoch ; besides, a short road would be expressed in Hebrew by 112 
3379p. Perhaps the right reading of the heading should be thus: FT 

N37 WS AP FID KVP NN AD. 

3 Littg. der Syn. Poesie, p. 16. 

* According to the MS. Shephatyah is the author of the amp only. 
See p. 614, : 

5 Zunz believed that the calamity took place under Basil I. (976-1011), 
Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, V., p. 254, 2nd ed.) corrects Zunz, but the 
date is not given. 

6 The MS, gives the name of Judah ben David as the compiler of the 


‘commentary. 
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same MS. which Zunz mentions without any indication 
of its provenance. It is as follows :— 
sassy 1D) NTS EY ON Pow m>om VVatSiT Tt 
Tow Taw yw Fawhoa moan i mepw van SoS Tow 
sews SD) EOE mbnp AoND AY From yy yas bon. 
4(om NS mop Now oop) ey mom) MIT) WY YS 42 
IND Rw yD by meow 4% oosny obnp won smb 
mms boa) ow sp Sy mS ND TAT menww “qos Sw 
Y7 4D] 7) Seysbesw oe np 4 ySs2 Mowe sow Tro 
moe YT omy TNO TTNTTW TTS So Ooms pms» 
PwWMIDW wD MS pwr Poy yy pam) Tam > SN 
OWA “Sw AM mona Tow wt) Tan maa or 
DTS -oyw went mm pow. san ww) Tan mas 
2 renew A’ pawprA yews pm. 
Prof. Graetz*® said that, according to an unauthentic 
document, Shephatyah saved these congregations from forced 
conversion. The statement is, however, found in a MS. of 
the Cathedral Library of Toledo, which contains a chronicle 
important for the Jewish settlement in Southern Italy. We 
shall give here a short notice only of it so far as concerns 
our subject, but this chronicle will appear in extenso in a 
second part of the Medizval Jewish Chronicles. The date 
of Basil’s persecution is given here as the year 4628 A.M.—= 
868 c.E. We shall find that the style, written in rhymed 
prose, has great similarity with that of the famous Kalir. 
Unfortunately the MS. presents many lacune, and these 
sometimes in the most interesting parts. It was compiled 
in the year 4814 A.M.—1054, and is, therefore, contempo- 
raneous with Rashi. The compiler says that his ancestors. 
were brought in a ship which went to the river Po (lacuna 





MS. 7 MSD TDW *nyow NPN PN PN OI ON. 
? Ed. Cracow, 1584, and Venice, 1600, 113; ed. Amsterdam, 1504, yp. 
3 MS., nan. 4 The words in parenthesis are only in the MS. 
5 Editions, Pp". 6 Ed. YW ININ, 
7 MS., 7707 NN. 8 MS., mop MSapy O35 Nwons. 
* The words in brackets are not in the MS. 
10 Geschichte der Juden, t.v,, p. 244. Eine unverbiirgte Nachricht erzahit. 
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« « « ND W713) with the exiles after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. They gathered at (lacuna), where their 
posterity attended to the law, teaching fervently, and many 
Paitanim arose among them. The first of them were R. 
Shephatyah, R. Hananel and Elazar, of the family Yoab. 
At the same epoch came Ahron, of the land oma 
(Bagdad (Babel ?), read ovty722). He was obliged to leave 
the country, took a ship at (to?) Gaeta, where he found a 
Sepharadic (Spanish) Jew, and reached Benevento, where the 
whole congregation received him. Then follows the men- 
tion of Ahiamaz, who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
three times a year, and of R. Selano,' at Benevento. Next 
comes mention of the persecution of Basil, with the date 
800 after the destruction of the Temple. He sent oui his 
messengers to Otranto, went from there by water to Puglia, 
and reached Oria in order to induce R. Shephatyah to come 
to Constantinople to dispute with him. The king asked 
R. Shephatyah to tell him on which building most money 
was spent, on the Temple of Jerusalem or on St. Sophia, 
and here the healing of the princess is related. Twenty- 
five years his persecution lasted, until his son, Leo, abolished 
the hard decrees of his father. 

At that time, the chronicler continues, the Arabs began to 
invade the country, which we omit here. Aboo Ahron, 
already mentioned above, went to Bari, where he was 
received by the Saracen prince. 

Next comes a narrative of what happened at Oria 
(as), when R. Hananel, brother of Shephatyah, was 
summoned before the Hegemon for a disputation concerning 
the calculation of the new moon, which threatened to 
endanger Hananel’s life. “= 8 is also mentioned in con- 
nection with a Pentateuch with superlinear vowel-points. 
In Cod. de Rossi 12 (now 2004) MS., at Parma, we read the 
following colophon ?— “ws “DOM PAD. NPI. AT oN 


1 This name occurs in the epitaphs of Venosa. See Ascoli, p. 316. 

2 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, V., p.552, where S333 and ONID 
is wrong. Nathan ben Machir mentioned here is not identical with his 
homonym of Mayence. See also Merx, Chrestomathi«a Targumica, p. 55. 
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{25777 TWH YIN TI. Moya Ipws m7) baa YOND NAT 
son 12 SSyow 72 SOND Ory 72 WIN 72 WD 4 
YIN. YEON pp ya ws NIT pbw 72 IN ATED 
WHIM) PPM Py 72 JDM 72 ANAT ow. NN 
2920 TIPS WD) 
The date when the codex was brought from Babylonia 
to Oria® is not known, but most likely early, perhaps in 
the time of Shephatyah. Nor do we know the meaning of 
the allusion made here that Nathan or Salomon broke the 
horn of the mocker in the land Romaza (Romayna ?) 
Shephatyah is, perhaps, identical with the Rabbi who, it 
is said, composed a part of the prayer which is recited on 
Mondays and Thursdays, beginning with the words §17 
cim. We read in the commentary on the prayers, con- 
tained on the margin of the MS. No. 1102 (fol. 23) of the 
Bodleian Library, the following statement; after mentioning 
that DTM N71 is recited on Monday and Thursday, because 
the Beth Din was sitting on these days, the commentator 
continues thus :—n>)y °7s) Mwhw DIM NITw ONS wr 
Dim DIT AWN MaDY 4) mmew 9) swOR “| * TTD" 
mys) INT Down man aws MoM wNw oy yw 
OSA. ywar py 722 ov AND) JIN AMS Ow 
NEOIWw WD Ow MHD 7NN> Ty Fo wem> Tay NOD ODT 
soby op man yn momw) prwy mows pp 72 
WaT ony yay msde maw mpopw yw) «Nsom da 
soy mow vox yap Yow Sy Awe AIDA AMA 
Sw * 5 NON TY TO’ OND IMS * DIT NIT) 1710 Db 
* 9510 ‘TY JWOD PND TO? swsbwity ° TW5 PSR WW SIND ‘TO 
sor mansa aw) man S22 wow mans ww 12>) 
pons yams> wm 459 * oy ADOND TMIANM AS oYs 
MS ywan pw> aIMWws N"y 3 NON AD poy odId2 
Tow) San an Soa own) ows PDD Mwow son oan 
mp ¢ Aysos whwa mwa> p>owm myo ny ‘pn 





1 Perhaps to read DININ, *Ayalde = ADD. 

? Compare for the singular style the document quoted above, p. 614. 

8 Perhaps the enigmatic word ‘NS (see the Catal. of the Hebrew 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, col. 421), is a corruption of "IN. 
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sw>wm NYOSN POND Sw NOW POND OAS. MN 
oy) Dy yt) osm mwhw orp. WT) NYTES POND 
om yw spss soem mbmb mop snow» onwhy 
TPN) OOS PRO Foon ond sew) ¢ozsa maw> mw 
928 oFmMaN Sw oy 7) TS OTD > TN * OMS TN 
DS D> 727 MD OMS ommaN bw ot o8 om> TDN 
Np ow. Te ormaN Szw wl TNT 7D Syd ONZIN 
92s) DS AYNwe 5D Noms Se2 ON TIND 7712. ON DDD ITN 
ors) YY DMNw) FD Wwaww WD) * NNON oY UNM NWN 
rvaa oD ms) yor ond yn om Mwy yor Den Nw) 
DIM NT) OTD IMS TO DIN) Man. yy Awe 
* 72D PH TD SOND OWT TOY wr ops) * Tom NON TY 
DTW YYD) DI TY PD PRO wwowr oy ws>wr pyar 
n> 4 x2 nnbmoms mons mr obsw yo ows op 
amp saw oor ads> 4 ys boa Tes) on» INS may 
waw FD eww yD ° mn ND wR IND FON» HMA 
mwa) wat 7 ban mS mb mm mes) nda mmew 
sowm oan 1355 an apm sn 2 yp» sow qd sn 
o2wim cow sey iw A ‘om dsm ms. od Sy2 
$ TN TNS 327) 13wW*) IN 32O2 soon 

“Some say that the prayer DM NIT was composed by 
the three great men, R. Amithai,’ R. Shephatyah, and R. 
Yosiphiah, who were amongst the exiles of Jerusalem in 
the time of the wicked Titus. They lived a long time 
after the destruction of the Temple. When Titus died of 
grievous sickness there was no king in Rome for many 
years, as is found in the book Yosipon (the pseudo- 
Josephus). In the twenty-eighth year of the destruction 
of the Temple, the world stood without a king. When 
thus the fear of the king ceased, enemies arose, and divers 
calamities came upon Israel. At that time these three 
pillars of the world rose, and composed the prayer men- 
tioned above—the one as far as the words 75» son; the 
second the continuation to 775 79s; and the third con- 
tinued to the end of the prayer. They wrote letters, and 





1 He is also mentioned in the Zoledo Chronicle. 
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sent them to the captivity, asking that this prayer should 
be recited with deep feeling of heart on the days when the 
law is read (7.e., on Mondays and Thursdays), and when the 
nation assembles. Therefore this prayer is written, like 
the Book of Esther, on vellum, and with ornaments in 
circular form. 

“ Another tradition is the following :—When the wicked 
Titus had destroyed the Temple, he sent out three ships 
filled with men and women, without a captain. God sent a 
stormy wind, and they were landed in three kingdoms, the 
one in Genoa,! the second in Sicily,? and the third in Africa. 
There were amongst the last three wise, pious old men, who 
went ashore in order to pray the King of Africa to permit 
their landing in his dominion. The king asked them, 
‘Whence do you come, and to what nation do you 
belong?’ They replied, ‘We are Jews, of the seed of 
Abraham our father. The king said, ‘If it be so, your 
words shall be tested in your delivering yourselves from 
the fire,as Abraham was saved from Ur Casdim; thus take 


one of your men, and if he will pass the trial I will fulfil 
your demands; you shall dwell with us and traffic in the 
land’ (Gen. xlii. 34). Having heard this, the brightaess of 
their face became changed, and they asked for three days’ 
reflection. The king granted the respite, and ordered that 
they should be put into prison. They began to pray, and 
one of them composed the first day nm NIM up to 





1 Dr. J. Perles (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte des Judenthums, 1876, p. 
373) has published the same legend from the MS. at the Royal Library at 
Munich, No. 423, fol. 36. In this MS. (evidently a shortened copy of our MS., 
see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 23) the two legends are mixed 
upinone. Dr. Perles proposes to read NAY for NIV, and identifies it 
with Savoy. Dr. H. Gross (op. cit., t. xxvii. (1878), p. 64, note 2) says 
rightly that the land of Savoy reached to the sea in the 13th or 14th 
century only; he, therefore, conjectures the reading of N'J5Y, which is 
very plausible. The only objection is that the prayer DIM Ni) never 
took root in the Hispanico-Eastern rite. 

? Dr, Perles reads NOO'N for our N“O'¥IN, which is distinct in the 
Oxford and Munich MSS, Anyhow, the second name fits for the identifi- 
cation of Shephatyah. 
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‘fom sos the second composed on the second day up to 
7122 7s, and on the third day the third finished the prayer. 
On that day they asked one another what each had dreamt 
in these three nights. One of them answered as follows: 
‘All three nights I read in my dream the following 
passage: When thou walkest through the fire, thou shall 
not be burnt’ (Isaiah xliii. 2). Having heard that, they 
rejoiced much, saying one to the other: ‘ You will be saved 
from the fire, and the dream is a presage to the effect that 
the flames will not injure you.’ They presented themselves 
to the king, who had the teller of dreams thrown into the 
fire ; he was saved by God, and came out of the fire unin- 
jured. The king then allotted to the Jews the best part of 
the land, and they dwelt there and increased much.” 

Our document is also found in Aramaic, without the 
names of the three men, in the Kodbo, § 18, and elsewhere 
(see Zunz). We should, indeed, expect to find that a 
document coming from the Geonim would be composed in 
Aramaic. 

There is another version of the origin of the prayer 
beginning owm si. In the MS. No. 1,204 of the Bodleian 
Library, Eleazar of Worms (fol. 90) quotes the following 
document :—DNwW DM SIT JAN * DDSI TAI Dz 
pXSwy So. OwrT ws TIO TaD WIAD) YIWw> PNP 
PWS AWSY Pytw OWYOSOS CNIS am yan yw Aywa 
pw soa) San 29 Noa BDN2 27) Nya om Mwy 
bon mway n>owm mn omby tay os owe me 
monsem PY pts maw AnS mp qbp) pp 
moponm ya ows yma pam Sew ow woos moms 
op) aw YS Faw TY Dan Ov ow NT O75) Aw 
sw INO wean qoe ond yw mp wit abe omy 
‘2 MRE TE ond yr Sow my Aa ond wins mm 
FAOY pms Sow ym mp>> ps mo) sen 1 onm>y 7 





! We notice the following variations in MSS. for the names of these 
three towns, [IND and NTN} for 717; PTW for dw; SyT 2, 


xThox, NTINDND, 
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peyp. YT oom yw Sxyew) ona my DTT 757 70°92) 
ONL ope) o> aya Os Ipyw ° cow woND 
Os> carpw) cow. Sy oypw w=->) Ayn) Ay. Iw) 
soo OSD Ty DTM NIT) TO FOP ¢ Www OM NIM YO 
PIM DM Ao NON 7D TO’ YON 7°22) * TAS DM 7M 
pow Ty FD Peo TO’ ONT 72 SNew) ° TMD PS Ty 
Dam Sana chen) ED Www AMIN? TN TS 5) ON 
by) aMD2 MAND Twp) m7 AA. ond>w zen Nem 
aa omby bSap> Oso mp bon bw mwyon yp 
$ wT) Swa SM NWT) 
“We find in the words of the Geonim that the prayer 
nym sim, which is recited on Mondays and Thursdays 
standing, was instituted by celebrated men, exiled from 
Jerusalem after the destruction of the Temple by Ves- 
pasian. He ordered that they should be put into ships, 
without captain or seamen, so that the wind drove them on 
shore, each ship into a different quarter. The one reached 
Lyon(?), the second Arles, and the third Bordeaux.’ 
The exiles left the ships, and settled there on land given 
them by the prefects of the towns. They lived quietly 
until a new king arose, who subjected them to many 
vexations. There were amongst them two brothers, Joseph 
and Benjamin, and a son of their friend (or uncle) named 
Samuel, all of them men of Jerusalem. They cried to 
God, prayed fasting and in sackcloth, and instituted the 
prayer DM Ny, according to the’same division as above. 
When God delivered them from their anxiety and hard 
trouble, they sent to all Israel, asking them to take 
upon them to recite the OM NIT on Mondays and 
‘Thursdays.” 
After the death of Shephatyah, his grandson Paltiel 


1 See Dr. H. Gross’ article in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, vol. xxvii. (1878), p. 64, note 1. Zunz, Die 
Literaturgeschichte d, Syn. Poesie, p. 16, Edelmann, bon {V4 (p. 89) 
and S, Baer Sew NVNAyY (p. 112). Edelmann’s identification of the first 
two towns by Lepante and Portugal is out of question, even in a 
legend, The three towns are evidently meant to be in France. 
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became the favourite of the Saracenic prince, to whom 
he predicted that he would reign over Sicily, Africa, and 
Bologna. Paltiel received the envoy of the Byzantine em- 
peror, and his son Hananel obtained the release of Jewish 
prisoners made at Bari and Otranto. The chronicle re- 
lates the marriage of Paltiel, and his adventures when he 
went to Africa and accompanied the Moorish king to Egypt. 
Paltiel was followed by his son Samuel. At the end we 
learn that the compiler’s family settled at Oria, and, on 
being exiled, settled at Capua. The compiler’s name 
seemed to be Menahem ben Benjamin, as far as we could 
understand the colophon ; but possibly he was only the 
copyist. 

Thus Bari and Otranto possessed learned. rabbis, cer- 
tainly as early as 870, and most likely before that time. 
The saying of R. Jacob Tam is thus justified. Many of 
these rabbis might have been the ancestors of those killed 
by the Arabs at Oria,’ in the Province of Otranto, in 925, 
as there is no doubt that the one named "12 M™ION 
pytzm) Sytam Ssoar is identical with the same name in the 
above-mentioned genealogy, when the famous physician, 
Sabbethai Donnolo, was released by ransom at the age of 
twelve. His parents and relatives, he says, went to 
Palermo and Africa whilst he remained in the lands under 
the Roman (Byzantine) Dominion. He studied medicine 
astronomy, and astrology. His chief work is the com- 
mentary on the book Yetsirah (of the Creation), which was 
very ably edited, with a learned preface in Italian by Pro- 
fessor David Castelli, of Florence, in 1880.2 Sabbethai 
visited many countries to gain instruction, but it is not 
certain that he went so far as Bagdad, as Professor Graetz 
thought. Sabbethai says in his preface that he found a 
wise man of Bagdad, but not at Bagdad. The date of 
Donnolo’s death, as given by Prof. Graetz, about 970, is not 





1 Not “Averso,” as M. Derenbourg writes by inadvertence. 
2 Jl Commento di Sabbatai Donnolo sul libro della Creazione. 
3 Geschichte der Juden (2nd ed.), v., p. 316, 
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admissible. In the first instance, Donnolo says in his 
medical notes that he studied medicine more than forty 
years ; born in 913, he should have begun at the age of 
seventeen, which is rather early.? Besides, we find in a 
newly-discovered document that Donnolo was still alive in 
982, and he mentions that at that time learning was at a 
very low ebb in his country.’ 

And that is the epoch when, according to Zunz, Graetz 
and Giidemann,* the Pirge de R. Eliezer, the Tana de be 
Eliyahu, the Josipon, and some minor Midrashic treatisés 
avere composed in Southern Italy. Were they composed 
after 924 cE. or did the authors of them not write in 
Italy ? All this is still a matter of hypothesis. We ought 
perhaps to have mentioned the famous liturgist, Eleazar 
Kalir, whom M. J. Derenbourg’ places at Porto, near Rome, 
about 720 cz. We rather agree with Dr. Harkavy’s 
opinion,’ for reasons which would take up too much space 
here, that Kalir wrote in Palestine, and at a much earlier 
date. This will be the subject of a special notice. 

The settlement of a great number of Jews at Taranto, 
Otranto and other cities of the province of Puglia, even at 
Carthago (?) and Sevilla,’ is mentioned in the following 
legendary passage, which possibly contains some truth, 
derived from an early tradition known at Kairowan. For 
to judge from the discovery of the trace of an early Syna- 
gogue at Hammam-Lif, in Tunisia, probably of the fourth 
century, by M. Charles Tissot,* it is certain that Jews were 
settled here about that time or, most likely, earlier. At 





1 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (2nd ed.), t. v., p. 316. 

? Steinschneider, Donnolo, p. 8, (Archiv fiir path. Anatomie, ed. by Vir- 
chow, xxxviii., p. 22). 

3 Revue des Etudes Juives, t. xxii., p. 214. 4 Op. cit., pp. 41 to 55. 

> See Bibliothéque de Ul’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 63, p. 437. 

6 See Leben und Wirken des Saadjah Gaon (JEWISH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. t. iv. 490), p. 110. 

7 Perhaps Carthagena. About the early settlement of the Jews in 
Spain, see Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, t. v., p. 396. 

° See his Lrploration Scirntifizue de la Tunisic, ably edited by M. Salo- 
mon Reinach, t. ii., p. 127. 
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Kairowan, indeed, there was a very flourishing Jewish com- 
munity already in the ninth century, to judge from the 
visit of Eldad there.' 

At the end of the last chapter of the Josipon, 
which contains the description of the Jewish war 
under Titus (MS. of the Bodleian Library, No. 793, 2 
of the Catalogue, fol. 244, and at the end of the first 
edition) we read the following passage:?—oiww yn 
TANT YAND cay wey wow mwE Fomynm by orp 
"bon 7) * ADS DypwN DID POT ws Yaw PON or 
pms “wrea osxam 4D) apm sana dws odEnn 
Ta) OYDOS FON IMS weNd DoD oD fobom ape 
Pond Fn ws mans Paw swsy* obs maw) (ADN)) 
Som yo* owe NY TWN Taye. Jay) MND wor AbN 
[WN ATA TNwl) [emwINA? TINH.) OD>S Owen 
yas 5D) JAP DS YIN 12 DIS DIDEON 7 * ed 2 
ovowna* [) FOS owow ovr yo yp] wy MD 
3WS OTT -Nw) CMID* AM Sy -swrT Insban Usyy 
Baym mya. yw >. 

The MS. of the Bodleian Library, No. Hebrew d. 11, fol. 
197, has at the end of the Josipon a similar passage, but 
much shorter; some geographical names are there given in 
a more correct form. It reads as follows:—pDiwwy yA) 
3200 97 WN AON opwND yy Oba oMNwa by OY 
* osos ppiew) AOS msm) mD>oS Abs ovowina odo: 
"WS FUND writ FDS YT PAS ATA 3m. Switw SAN 
SED TWN PT ANW2) IWIMTND) WMH. Bw 
NYPON YIN ON 22 DIDS DIYODDN 7) * DSS wer 





1See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW,i., p. 108. See also Dr. Harkavy’s 
Leben und Werke des Saadjah Gaon, ete., p. 209. 
? For the principal variations, MS. means the Bodleian MS. ; E. means 
the first edition ; [ ] only in MS. ; ( ) only in E. 
36,07. ¢Ms,ondm. ° EB, awn). 6 E., M2. 
7 B., 22). $B, non. 9 MS., mdyDoN2. 
10 E., NPN NINDS. u MS, "Iy x*Sypow3. 


vB, wes dado. ods neby pa. 13 E., DNS, 
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swe 729 ov AON owhw (read we Ip) wwIpP2 aw»? 
APS ANWla 73. 

“Titus placed governors in the towns which made 
peace with him, and left them in the land of Judah. The 
number of prisoners which Titus carried away was 90,000; 
of those who fell in Jerusalem by sword and hunger, 
together with those who were spared and returned, was 
108,000; of those given to his father and settled at Rome 
was 1,500; those who settled at Taranto, Otranto and other 
towns in Puglia, was 5,000. Vespasian gave to his son Titus 
Africa and Spain, where 30,000 Jews settled in Carthage(?) 
and in his capital Sevilla on the river Baetis.” 

Thus we reach the eleventh century, where we find, if 
not a great school, at least learned men in Sicily,’ Siponte,” 
probably also at Salerno, Trani,®> and more especially at. 
Rome, where the Talmudic Lexicon by Nathan, still 
in use, was finished about 1100.4 The followiug docu- 
ment, although partly published, may perhaps find its 
place here, being copied from the MS. T. Paris, p. 646, fol. 
606, and will confirm our assertion. Dr. Berliner will, no 
doubt, complete our notice in his monograph on the history 
of the Jews at Rome. Here we find Mar Jacob Gaon 
(beginning of the eleventh century) as president of the 
school at Rome. 

Dia d>p y2 ATM “29 9m NON TON A’. Sind wo AD 

Mma YAN owa YONA mm Sosa NM Ow. jpr 
27 72 YAN wy.adp ws ows sNw Ton Ysnw 
yoxw m7’92 To NeIM2 PISw SyTaT cryoN NIDT yD PM 
Sarew Son moan ase map 2 pw Iwan owt? 
PNT APD Mwyrw yn mp wan pme 2 Syn 
mwypr maw ssw) oaams> ws remy Syn mr 39279 





1 Owing to the numerous variations, an exact translation is impossible 
to give, but that there was a settlement of Jews in South Italy under 
Titus is clear in both texts. 

2 Giidemann, op. cit., Ham-maggid, XVIIL., p. 41a. 

3 See Mr. Schechter’s article in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, t. iv., 


p. 90 sq. 
4 Arukh, ed. Kohut, I., p. x. 
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mA Asp ams> sys AS did odo mm 
72 TID5ON IIT NAT Mawr. oma 4m SANZD JON 
N29 72 HN we BM Caadp soa O’e4 my os 
3) 72 apy) wan AOS ANN Swwnn mots Naz nw 
mam wnp AY oN ws 727 wan aw ozs 
so Sew 7D 2102) NADD 1 Mosw moxws c22w IND 
75D Taw 7D WA 27 SII ND YD Y/N maw 
YW) YON OFAN 7 79) POS SIT 7 YD) FMS NT 
pea Serp 2p orpas Sw wt maa moNw2 722w om 
NST YAN NMADT SAIN ws PN apy? 7p nwa awe 
S7pw APA man pep qo mon nw sir cw 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


III. 


MS. Add. 426, small quarto. Paper and parchment. The 
MS., which must have once consisted of at least 155 leaves, 
is now greatly injured in many places, whilst the leaves 
after the Nos. 26, 34, 59, 62, 63, 73, 84, 92, 97, 114, 122, 
140, 150, are wanting. Each leaf has from 29 to 30 lines, 
written in Spanish-Rabbinic characters, probably not later 
than the middle of the 15th century. The MS. contains : - 
2137) "and now (as given on the fly-leaf), or 731399 "on “B 
(as marked on the margin of the leaves 2a, 59a, 77a), 
forming a Commentary and glosses to the Tractate Moed 
Katn of the Babylonian Talmud. It begins with the words 
my son pndoy se naw xia pndwn ma pown, and finishes 
in the middle of a sentence with nxy> $9 mm 725 dy. 
The MS. is unique. It is probably the fullest and the 
most important commentary we possess to this Tractate, 
and its style and diction remind one very much of that of 
R. Nissim Gerondi in his Chidushim. The name of the author 
is not given in the MS., but we find him mentioning as his 
teachers R. Jechiel! (25a, 506, 78a), R. Meir? (1552), and R. 
Samuel kb. Shneor,? whom he quotes with the words *nynwn 
saw 92 Sym ‘In NA “WD “pp (154d). Our author must 
then have flourished in the first decade after the middle of 
the 13th century. Apart from these authorities he quotes, 


1 Probably R. Jechiel of Paris, He mentions him so often that we must 
accept that R. Jechiel wrote Tossaphot to this Tractate. In p: 155a: Mi 


ANY A ND Nw’ NT, 

2? R. Meir of Rothenburg ? 

3 See Michael, Or Hachayim, No. 1212. Zunz,in his Zur Geschichte 
und Literatur, mentions only his brother R. Moses b. Schneor (p. 78). 
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among others, very frequently R. Isaac b. Mordechai, who 
wrote Tossaphot to this Tractate by the initials of 0’2%, or 
p’a’ 39 (4b, 77a, 121a, and elsewhere), once 0”’2° 39 3n3) 
x’a) ova (1192), another time, opdx ova and Oo 
(97a).' R. Joseph b. Moshe is also quoted as 9D1' ‘In wD 431 
mv ‘13 (510), or Sxvow 9 nwa nem 2 ADI ‘In poD 421 (402). 
Probably the writer knew his Tossaphot to this Tractate.? 
Mention is also made of ppp wripn dean wan (1512), 
and pwoy ‘2 pwn 35 (136d). Of authorities belonging to 
the Spanish school he quotes Maimonides (81a). The 
Commentary of R. Abraham b. David of Pasquiéres 
to Moed Katon he cites very often (24a, 36, 121a, and 
elsewhere). Indeed, the main importance of the MS. 
seems to consist in the fact that it gives us so many frag- 
ments of the Novelle and Commentaries by the “Earlier 
Authorities” whose works are no longer extant. The 
author has also some translations of certain difficult 
words, as p. 47), ‘vba wore 1S pup wp raip25, or 508, 
wa xd 15 ppr Sma by %S> pdr. 
S. SCHECHTER. 





1 See Zunz, ibid., p. 33, Michael, ibid., No. 1082, and Kohn’s Mordechai 


b. Hillel, p. 122. 
? See Zunz, ibid., p. 38; Michael, No. 1052; Cp. Brill, Jahrb. VIII. 157. 
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NOTES ON THE JEWS OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE ANGEVIN KINGS.' 


No other country possesses such rich historical materials 
for the early middle ages as England. The early centralisa- 
tion of the Government, and the comparative absence of 
civil war account for this. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the history of the Jews in England during the twelfth 
century is much more full than that of the Jews of France, 
Germany, Italy, or Spain, which did not practically exist as 
historic entities at so early a period. The English records 
are not only remarkably rich, but they enable us to see the 
rise of the peculiar position of the Jews, whereas, in other 
countries, the mists first dissolve when the status of the 
Jews had been detinitely and permanently degraded by 
the action of Innocent III. In England, on the other hand, 
we start with comparative equality, and the more rigid 
restrictions of the thirteenth century are not to be found, 
or only in slight measure, till the reign of John, and are 
not, therefore, to be found in the following notes. It 
was the Church, and the Church alone, that produced the 
peculiar position of the Jews in Angevin England. 

THE CHURCH AND THE JEws.—The position of the Jews 
in medieval Europe, and therefore in Angevin England, 
was entirely determined by the attitude of the Church 
towards them. State and Church were one, and none 
could belong to the State who did not belong to the State 
Church. The Jews, as the arch-heretics, the natural 
enemies of the Church, the Anti-Christ incarnate, were 
regarded as naturally incapable of forming part of a com- 


' Up to 1206 ; I adopt this terminus ad quem with Miss Norgate in her 
England under the Angevin Kings. The loss of Normandy in 1206 was 
even more eventful for English Jews than for Englishmen in general. 
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munity which was a Christian brotherhood as well as a 
political organisation. 

The means adopted by the Church to ensure the sacro- 
sanctity of the body politic was to connect every public 
office with religious ceremonials of some kind or another. 
No office could be entered upon without an oath, and the 
simplest form of initiative ceremony involved the formula, 
“ In nomini Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti,” which no Jew 
could accept and remain a Jew.' In this way every part 
of the national life was at least formally Christianised. 
Even such a simple thing as taking a farm involved, in 
feudal England, paying homage, which was again con- 
nected with the religious formula. Besides this, the whole 
economic life of England was bound up with the institution 
of guilds, and these were as much religious confraternities 
as trade unions. Owing to the close connection of the 
Church with the national life, the Jew could tind no career 
in agriculture, trade, public or municipal office. 

At the same time the Church had some reason to fear a 
rival, or at least a disturbing element, in the Jew. After 
all, the Christianity of early England was but a thin veneer 
over a thick crust of underlying paganism, much of which 
still survives in the form of folk-lore. The position of the 
Jews was crucial to her claims. As she had to recognise them 
as the people of God, their non-acceptance of her claims was 
doubly damaging. Hence the eagerness with which she 
urged their conversion ; hence, too, the increasing bitterness 
with which she regarded them as her attempts at conversion 
failed. There is a marked increase of acrimony between 
the controversy of Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westiinster, 
with R. Simeon Chasid, from Treves, at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and the treatise of Peter of Blois, 
Against the Perfidy of the Jews, at the end of the century. 
This may have been accentuated by the public derision 


1 A survival still exists in the reception ceremony of Bachelors of Art 
at Oxford and Cambridge. I had to apply for special permission to have 
the words omitted on taking my degree at Cambridge. 
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cast by the Jews on the more assailable sides of Catholicism 
—the worship of images and the creation of miracles. 
The Jews of England were painfully interested in miracle- 
mongering, as the myth of the “blood-accusation ”—the 
alleged murder of Christian children at Passover for ritual 
purposes—first arose in England in connection with the 
case of William of Norwich, boy and martyr, 1144, and 
was undoubtedly encouraged by the Church, as it brought 
more custom to the shrines involved. Besides all this, 
there are signs that Judaism had begun to attract converts 
in England, and thus threatened to be a rival.  Alto- 
gether, the Church made its anti-Jewish enactments more 
oppressive towards the end of the twelfth century in 
England, and especially attempted to keep the Jews more 
isolated from their fellow-citizens, and to drive them out of 
every department of public life. 

THE CHURCH AND Usury.—There was, however, one 
sphere of activity which the Church left open to the 
Jew by closing it to the Christian. To a certain extent 
she made practicable the socialism of the early Church. 
Through misinterpretation of Luke vi. 35, translated by 
the Vulgate, “Mutuum date, nihil inde sperantes” (but 
really meaning, “ Lend, never despairing,” R.V.), all addi- 
tion on the repayment of a loan was regarded as strictly 
forbidden. It was also interpreted to mean (by St. 
Augustine, or Pope Juiius, for example), that no addition 
was to be expected on the price of goods bought. In other 
words, the Church declared against capitalism of any kind, 
branding it as usury. It became impossible in Angevin 
England to obtain the capital for any large scheme of 
building or organisation unless the projectors had the capital 
themselves. 

Here was the function which the Jew could perform in 
the England of the twelfth century, which was just passing 
economically out of the stage of barter. Capital was 
wanted in particular for the change of architecture from 
wood to stone with the better classes, and especially for the 
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erection of castles and monasteries. The Jews were indeed 
the first in England to possess dwelling-houses built with 
stone, probably for purposes of protection as well as of com- 
fort. And as a specimen of their influence on monastic 
architecture, we have it on record that no less than nine 
Cistercian monasteries of the North Country were built 
by money lent by the great Aaron of Lincoln, who also 
boasted that he had built the shrine of St. Alban. It was 
chiefly, then, the smaller barons and the monasteries that 
needed the capital of the Jews, and it is characteristic 
enough that their chief persecutors came from precisely 
these two classes. 

The Church prohibition of “usury” would have been 
ineffective if the State had not followed suit. If the 
usurer had merely to fear the spiritual terrors of the 
Church the practice might not have been very greatly 
checked. But the State followed suit by confiscating the 
chattels ofa usurer who died in his sin, and applied the pro- 
vision quite impartially to Jew or Christian. This provision 
brought about a curious result when there came to exist 
a class of men like the Jews of Angevin England, whose 
whole function was to be usurers or capitalists. The 
State as represented by the king became the universal 
legatee of the whole Jewry, and he was thus brought 
into immediate connection, a sort of sleeping partnership, 
with Jewish usury. 

THE KING AND THE JEWs.—The result of the Church’s 
attitude towards Jews and towards usury was to put the 
king into a peculiar relation towards his Jewish subjects. 
The Church kept them out of all other pursuits but that of 
usury, which it branded as infamous; the State followed 
suit, and confiscated the estates of all usurers dying as such. 
Hence, as a Jew could only be a usurer, his estate was 
always potentially the king’s, and could be dealt with by 
the king as if it were his own. Yet, strange to say, it 
was not to the king's interest to keep the Jew’s wealth 
in his own hands for he, the king, as a good Christian, 
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could not get usury for it, while the Jew could very soon 
double and treble it, since the absence of competition 
enabled him to fix the rate of interest very high, rarely 
less than forty per cent., often as much as eighty. As the 
Jew might die before the debt was due and the king be 
then content to take a much smaller sum as a composition 
for the debt, it was often the debtor's interest to keep the 
debt standing. The usury was in the nature of a bet 
against the Jew’s life. The only useful function the Jew 
could perform towards both king and people was to be 
as rich as possible, just as the larger the capital of a 
bank, the more valuable the part it plays in the world of 
commerce. No wonder the expression “rich as a Jew” 
passed into a proverb; as applied to the English Jew of 
the twelfth century, it was as tautologous as saying, “rich 
as a bank.” 

The king reaped the benefit of these riches in several ways. 
One of his main functions and main sources of incom: was 
selling justice, and Jews were among his best customers, 
Then he claimed from them, as from his other subjects, fines 
and amerciaments for all the events of life. The Pipe Rolls 
contain entries of fines paid by Jews to marry, not to marry, 
to become divorced, to goa journey across the sea, to become 
partners with another Jew,' in short, for all the decisive 
events of life. And above all, the king got frequent 
windfalls from the heirs of deceased Jews who paid heavy 
reliefs to have their fathers’ charters and debts, of which, as 
we have seen, they could make more profitable use than 
the king, to whom the Jew’s property escheated not 
quad Jew, but gud usurer. In the case of the great Aaron 
of Lincoln the king did not disgorge at all, but kept in 
his own hands the great treasures, lands, houses and debts 
of the great financier who appears to have first organised 
the Jewry, and made the whole of the English Jews his 





1 There was a special reason why the king claimed compensation for a 
partner-hip between two Jews. Debts to the firm would not fall into his 
hand when one of the partners died. 
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agents throughout the country. Aaron’s treasures were 
lost at sea, but his debts amounted to some £15,000, equal 
to half the king’s income, and required a special branch 
of the Exchequer, the Scaccarium Aaronis, with two 
treasurers and two clerks to look after them, for many 
years to come. 

This great windfall, which occurred in 1187, must have 
opened the eyes of the king’s officials to the profitable 
source of income that lay in Jewish usury; three years 
later they learned the dangers to which this source was 
liable. The émeutes of 1189-90, culminating in the York 
massacre, had as one of their objects the destruction of 
the deeds and charters of the Jews; in York they were 
burnt in the Minster. The loss thus sustained by the 
king led to the organisation of the Jewry in 1194, when 
the “Ordinances of the Jewry” were promulgated ; these 
provided for a full record of all Jewish business to be 
kept in the king’s hands, so, that he might know exactly 
how much each Jew was worth, and how much he could 
extract from him. The Exchequer of the Jews of the 
thirteenth century, with its Star Chamber devoted to the 
Shetars of the Hebrew usuries, grew out of the “Ordinances 
of the Jewry,” but lies beyond the limits of our present 
purview.’ 

In addition to these quasi-regular and normal sources 
of income from his Jews, the king claimed from them— 
again as from his other subjects—various contributions 
from time to time under the names of gifts and tallages. 
And here he certainly seems, on occasion at least, to have 
exercised an unfavourable discrimination in his demands 
from the Jews. In 1187, the year of Aaron of Lincoln’s 
death, he took a tenth from the rest of England, which 
yielded £70,000, and a quarter from the Jews, which gave 
as much as £60,000. In other words, the Jews were 
reckoned to have, at that date, one quarter of the movable 





1 See the excellent paper of Dr. C. Gross on the subject in Papers 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 1888. 
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wealth of the kingdom (£240,000 against £700,000 held by 
the rest). 

Altogether, in these various ways, I reckon that the 
English kings in the latter half of the twelfth century 
drew on an average, a sum of £3,000 per annum from their 
Jews. As his whole income did not reach much more than 
£35,000, the Jews contributed one-twelfth of his resources. 
Tt was somewhat as if they contributed £7,000,000 to the 
Budget now-a-days. They acted the part of a sponge for the 
Roya! Treasury, they gathered up all the floating money of 
the country, to be squeezed from time to time into the 
king’s treasure-chest. I fancy that at one time in Henry II.’s 
reign, it was contemplated making them the king's tax- 
gathers, as they were in Spain and elsewhere. I find 
several items in the early Pipe Rolls of that monarch 
which show that the sheriffs of the counties were directed 
to pay over the cash balances of the ferm of each county— 
the main source of the king’s income—to certain Jews. 
But this ceases suddenly, owing, as I imagine, to the dis- 
covery that Strongbow’s mission to Ireland had been 
financed by the Jews. The king found that Jewish money 
could be utilised by others for purposes which were not 
exactly in his own interest. 

The king was thus, as we have said, the sleeping-partner 
in all Jewish usury, and may be regarded as the Arch-usurer 
of the kingdom. By this means he was enabled to bring 
pressure on any of his barons who were indebted to the 
Jews. He could offer to release them of their debt or of 
the usury accruing on it, and in the case of debts falling 
into his hand by the death of a Jew, he could commute the 
debt fora much smaller sum. Thus the Cistercian abbeys 
referred to above paid Richard I. 1,000 marks instead of 





' It was doubtless owing to this insecurity that such high interest was 
paid. The debtor, as I have said above, was practically betting against 
the life of the Jew. If he died before payment was exacted, he might 
get off for a much smaller sum. 
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as the king pressed the barons, so these passed on the 
pressure to their inferior vassals, from whom they demanded 
grants in aid to free themselves of Jewish indebtedness. 
It was only in this way that the lower tenantry were 
affected by Jewish usury, since they conducted their own 
business mainly by barter, and had no reason to.resort to 
the Jews. 

Thus, owing to the attitude of the Church towards the 
Jews and towards capitalism, the king was made the 
Arch-usurer of his realm. It must, however, be emphasised, 
as the point is new, that the king, as king, did not enter 
into any special relation with his Jews qué Jews. He 
treated Christian and Jewish usurers alike, and claimed 
their money at their decease with remarkable impartiality 
(Dial. de Seace., lib. 11. ¢.x.). The State knew of no disability 
of Jews for any position (apart from the initiatory cere- 
monies involving Christian oaths)? I have even come 
across evidence of Jews paying knights’ fees. This anoma- 
lous relation of the king to his Jewish subjects led to some 
conflict of interest. Thus, asa good Christian he would 
naturally desire to see them converted, but as king he 
would lose their services as informal tax-gathers. He 
therefore claimed as compensation the goods and chattels 
of a Jew who became converted, and we find the Church 
complaining of the disabilities thus placed on the convert ; 
nor was she oblivious of the king’s sinful participation in 
Jewish usury. 

Yet it was the Church that was ultimately to blame for 
the state of things which the Church blamed. The whole 
story is made sordid by the persistent way in which the 
Church closed every career to the Jew except usury. We 
may well regret both that Angevin England saw no other 
means of giving its Jews employment except as thumb- 





1 Curiously enough the whole Parliamentary struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews raged round the form of the oath to be taken by Jewish 


M.P.’s. 
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screws of the Royal Treasury, and that the Jews had not 
the manhood to refuse to accept a livelihood, however 
lucrative, which was only possible by the oppression of 
their fellow-citizens. 

ASSIZE OF JEWRY.—The materials for the history of the 
English Jews in the twelfti century are so much more 
extensive than that which is extant for any other European 
country, that it is possible to draw up an Assize of Jewry, 
a whole code of laws derived from the canons, charters, or 
rolls.'_ I have thought it worth while to draw up such a 
code with continuous enumeration, and descriptive cross- 
headings to the various sections. As a rule I have arranged 
the extracts in chronological order. 


CHURCH ORDINANCES. 


(1.) A Christian must not sell a Christiin slave to a Jew (Theo- 
dosius, Lib. Pen. xlii. 3). 

(2.) Christians must not accept unleavened bread from then (id., 
xlii. 1). 

(3.) Mass must not be celebrated where Jews have been buried 
(id., xlvii. 1). 

(4.) Public offices should not be committed to Jews (Gratian, 
Deer. 1, liv. 14). 

(5.) Christian slaves in possession of Jews must be liberated 
(td, 13). 

(6) Jews must not be converte! by force, nor wust couverted Jews 
be allowed to revert (td., I. xlv 5). 

(7.) Jews cannot accuse Christians (Corp. Jur. Can., ed. Friedburg, 
col. 489). 

(8.) Jews about to be converted must be catechumens for eight 
months (id., col. 1,392). 

(9.) If a couverted Jew reverts to Judai<m, h's children and slaves 
are not to be allowed tv accompany him (éd., col. 1,392). 

(10.) Christians taking up the cross are freei from usury to Jews 
(Pope Eugenius, ap. Baroni Annales, s.a. 1,145). 

(11.) Clergy and Jews are not to be placed under secular juris- 





’ Numbers refer to the items from the Pipe Rolls, which I published 
in the Archeological Review, February, 1839. The pages referred to are 
those of my forthcoming Jews of Exgland under the Nurman and Angevin 
Kings. 
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diction (Decree of Council of Avranches, 1172; ap. Beuedict, ed. 
Stubbs, i. 34). 

(12.) Jews must not have Christians as servants (Mansi, Concilia, 
xx. 399) or as nurses (Gratian, Decrt. V., vi. 13). 

(13.) Testimony of Jews is not to be preferred to that of Christians 
(Benedict, Abbot, i. 230). 

(14.) Jews may possess Christian churls, but not slaves (Decr. V., 
vi. 2). 

(15.) They may restore old synagogues, but not build new ones 
(id., 3-7). 

(16.) On Good Friday they must keep doors and windows shut 
(id. 4). 

(17.) Princes who spoil baptised Jews of their goods are to be 
excommunicated (id. 5, cf. No. 35). 

(18.) Jew striking priest should be punished by secular power 
(id. 14). 

(19.) They must not be conlemned without judgment, nor dis- 
turbed at their festivals, nor are their cemeteries to be molested, 
nor their bodies exhumed (id. 9). 


MAGNA CARTA JUDZORUM. 


[This seems to have been first granted in the reign of Henry I. ; we 
have confirmations, 1 Ric. I. (Rymer, Federa, i. 51, M.C.R.), and 
2 Jo. (Rotuli Cartarum, Rec. Com. i. 93, M.C./.). They agree 
except with regard to § vi.] 


(20.) Jews have free residence in England and Normandy, and 
may hold lands, fiefs, pledges, gifts, and purchases (M.C.R., § i. ; 
M.C.J., § i.). 

(21.) Io a trial between Christian and Jew, each shall have two 
witnesses—one Jew, one Christian ; a writ shall serve the Jew instead 
of a witness (I.C.R., § ii. ; M.C.J., § ii.). 

(22.) A Christian suing a Jew must appear before the “ peers of 
the Jew” (M.C.R., § ii; M.CS,, § ii). 

(23.) A Jew’s son shall succeed to his father’s debts and money, 
but shall do right for same (M.C.R., § iii. ; M.C.J., § iii.). 

(24.) Jews may receive and buy anything except church vestments 
or bloodstained garments (M.C.R., § iii. ; M.C.J., § iii.). 

(25.) They are quits of appeal on oath more judaico (M.C.R., § iv. ; 
M.C.J., § iv.). 

(26.) In debt cases Jew proves capital ; Christian, the interest 
(4.C.R., § iv.; M.C.JS., § iv.). 
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(27.) They can sell pledges after a year and a day! (M.C.R., § v.; 
M.CS.,§ v 

(28.) ‘hey can only be called upon to plead before King’s justices 
or wardens of king’s castles (M.C.R., § v.; M.C.J., § v.). 

(29.) During the minority of the heir of a debtor, a Jew is not to 
be disturbed of his debt (I.C.R., § vi.). 

(30.) They may go with their chattels just as if they were the 
King’s property (M.C.R., § vi.; M.C.JS., § vi.). 

(31.) They are free of all Customs and Tolls (M.C.R., § vii. ; 
M.C.J., § vii.). 

(32.) Criminal cases between Jews, except for the greater felonies, 
as homicide, mayhem, etc., may be decided among themselves by their 
own law (Confirmation by John, l.c., probably first given by Henry II.; 
cf. Robertson, Mat. Hist. of Thom. Becket, iv. 148). 


THE KING AND THE JEWS. 


(33.) Jews [query, of different towns] have to get king’s license to 
marry (Pipe Roll, items 15, 33, 58, 182), or not to marry in the case of 
a Jewess (10), or to give bill of divorce (38). 

(34.) King is the guardian of orphans (25, 40). 

(35.) Property of converted Jews reverts to king on baptism 
(Benedict, i. 230 ; cf. supra, No. 17). 

(36.) “Jews and all theirs belong to the king” (Laws of Edw. 
Confessor, XX V.). 

(37.) Debts of a deceased Jew fall into the king’s hands (70, 95, 
101, 116, 170). 

(38.) King claims one-fourth of Jews’ chattels when tallaging the 
rest of England one-tenth for the Geledin Crusade (71, 82. @f. 
Gervase of Canterbury, I. 422). 

(39.) Christian debtors to Jews may become sureties for the latters’ 
debts to the king (111). 

(40.) King claims half of dowry settled on a Jewess (118). 

(41.) One Jew may pay king for debts of another Jew to the king 
(144). 

(42.) A Christian’s land in the king’s hand for a debt to a Jew 





' Query, Is this the origin of the present custom with pawnbrokers’ 
pledges? 

2 This is recognised to be an interpolation temp. Hen. II., and is in- 
consistent with the statement supra § 30; ‘just asif’ implies that they 
were not the king’s property. 
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deceased is released when the rent reaches the amount of the pledge 
(164; because king cannot claim usury). 

(43.) The king could quitclaim a subject of a debt to Jews (186, 
and pp. 205, 209, 229, 230, 231, 237, 238). 

(44.) Jew’s property may be distrain-d for debt not paid to the 
king (p. 222). 

(45.) King may grant Jew’s land, held on mortgage, to a Christian 
other than the original debtor, if he pays the same rent as latter till 
the said debtor pays off the debt and thereby comes into possession 
of his own land again (p. 23v). 

(46.) Usury to Jew lapses while debtor is on the king’s service 
(p. 238). 

(47.) King has a right to one besant (2s.) for every pound claimed 
by a Jew through his courts (the Royal Teu per Cent., pp. 239-41). 

(48.) King has right to compe sation for partnership between Jews 


(22, 83). 


PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES. 


(49.) Jews could only be buried in London up to 1177, afterwards 


wherever they dwelt (Benedict, i. 182). 
(50.) Jews may not take arms or armour in pledge (Assize of Arms, 


1181). 

(51.) Jews hold land by rent in lieu of service (p. 94). 

(52.) Jews could pay knights’ fees (Liber Rudeus). 

(53.) Jews could not be “men” of an abbey (Joce de Brake- 
bond, 33). 

(54.) Burgesses must make hue and cry for a slain Jew (115). 

(55.) Burgesses must pay fine for assaults on Jews (98, 102, 113, 
117, 142), and must give hostages for same (138). 

(56.) Jews could hold land or quit-rent granted by Chapter of 
St. Paul’s (dist. MSS, Comm. ix. 14, 22, 50, 68). 

(57.) They could not sell tin unless stamped, nor keep tin of first 
sm-lting more than three months without its being re-smelted, nor 
remove it from Corawall or Devon without license of the Warden of 
the Stannaries (Liber Rubeus). 

(58.) Jews could hive seisin of a mortguge (27, 69, Rot. Car. 
Reg.). 

(59.) There was an Archpresbyter of all the Jews of England, 
who was appointed for life, and could only be called upon to plead 
before the king or the chief justice, and should have safe conduct 
wherever he might go (Rot. Cart. i. 77). 


(60.) Jews could sell manors (p. 204). 
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(61.) Jews had to have passports to pass from England to Nor- 
mandy, and vice versa. 

(62.) Jew could hold land at peppercorn rent (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS., 4542). 


LEGAL. 


(63.) The “ manbote ” of a slain Jew was 20s. [as for a slave] (6). 

(64.) Jews must vot lend to men under king’s displeasure (16), or 
on sacred vestments (17. Cf. M.C.R., § iii. supra, No, 24). 

(65.) Jews must not “cambire” [? mint or exchange money] 
without king’s licence (41). 

(66.) They must not sell chattels to other Jews without permit 
(44). 

(67.) Jewish sureties take over property of bailee (67). 

(68.) Jurnet, the Jew, is very heavily fined (6,000 marks) for 
marrying a Christian heiress (67). 

(69.) An apostate Jew is liable to heavy punishment (p. 106). 

(70.) A Jew must not buy treasure trove without consent of 
Justice (93). 

(71.) Jews must not be in the society of outlaws (145). 

(72.) Jews could settle pleas between themselves by duel 
(pp. 176, 233). 

(73.) Disputed charters could bs adjudicated by a jury of twelve 
Jews and twelve Christians (184 ; p. 201). 

(74.) Trials for mayhem against a Jew could be held before the 
ordinary jury of a hundred (Tovey, Ang. Jud., 66). 

(75.) Clipped money found in the hands of Jews to be perforated, 
and the Jews put in custody (Pat. Roll). 

(76.) Jews may use old depreciated money to buy food or clothing, 
but not to pay king or buy merchandise (Assize of Money, 1205). 

(77.) A Jew can be convicted as a forger by the oath of another 
Jew (183). 

(78.) A Jew who evades arrest may have his chattels seized, but on 
surrendering and finding bail recovers them (p. 232). 


JEWS IN RELATION TO DEBTORS. 


(79.) Jews must not keep back acquitted charters (62). 

(80.) One Jew may pay another for a Christian (143). 

(81.) Debtors not paying up could be distrained through king’s 
court for capital and interest (181). 

(82.) A Christian could make a Jew or Jewess his attorney to 
receive rents till his debt was paid off. 
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(83.) A Christian may take another Christian’s lands for acquitting 
him of debt to Jews (188). 

(84.) Charters were returned to Jews when debt was cleared off, or 
King quitclaimed the debtor (p. 222). 


“THE ORDINANCES OF THE JEWRY,” 1194. 


[Regulating the registration of Jewish debts, and paving the way for 
the Exchequer of the Jews of the thirteenth century.— R. 
Howden, ed. Stubbs, iii. 266.] 

(85.) All debts, pledges, mortgages, lands, houses, rents and pos- 
sessions shall be registered. 

(86.) Any Jew concealing aught of his possessions shall be im- 
prisoned and lose all. 

(87.) All contracts between Jews and Christians shall be made in 
six or seven places, and before six officials, of whom two shall be 
lawyers that are Jews. 

(88.) All charters are to be made in duplicate, and one copy to be 
kept by the Jew. 

(89.) The other copy is to be kept in a common chest locked with 
three keys, and sealed with three seals (one key and one seal being 
kept by the two Jews.) 

(90.) A roll shall be kept of transcripts of all charters. 

(91.) There shall be two scribes and one keeper of the roll, each to 
receive one penny for each deed. 

(92.) No contracts shall be valid except before a quorum of the six, 
and there shall be three transcripts of all payments to Jews, one to 
be kept by the Jew, one by the scribes, and one by the keeper of the 
roll. 

(93.) Every Jew shall swear not to conceal aught. 

(94.) Two Proctors shall be appointed to decide cases between Jew 
and Christian (addition of John of Brompton. Otherwise called 
Bailiffs, Wardens, Justiciars of the Jews.) 


JEWISH REGULATIONS. 


[Occurring in the scanty references to English Jews in the Tosaphoth, 
etc. ] 
(95.) Relatives must not judge among Jews in a case where a 


relative is concerned (Sepher Hajashar, 71a). 
(96.) A Jew betrothed to one of three sisters not specified must 


divorce all three. 
VOL. IV. UU 
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(97.) If a Gentile pays too much, and cannot be found, the extra 
money goe to the original lender, and not to any agent. 

(98.) Seven elders decide on any disputed questions (p. 49). 

(99.) Informers, and those using Gentile courts against fellow-Jews, 
are excommunicated (p. 49). 

(100.) Milk drawn by a Gentile is unclean ! (Mord. Ab. Sar. ii. 826). 

(101.) Barnacle geese may be eaten by Jews' (Meir of Rothenburg 
Resp. No. 160). 

(102.) Fires may be kept alight by Gentiles for Jews on Sabbath 


(p. 111). 

(103.) Unclean meal does not defile if only one-sixt'eth of the whole 
parcel bought! (p. 146). 

(104.) Jews must not eat what a Gentile has boiled! (p 178). 

(105.) English Jews may use Aannabos (? hemp) on their woollen 
garments (Shibole Halleket MS.). 


MANNERS AND Customs.—From incidental notices and 
remarks of the chroniclers and even in the rolls we can 
gather some information, scanty enough it is true, as to 
the Culturgeschichte of the English Jews in the twelfth 
century. And first with regard to their relations to 
their fellow-citizens. Up to the émeutes of 1189-90 these 
were exceptionally friendly. The dispute between R. 
Simeon Chasid and Abbot Crispin is of a most amicable 
description. “He used often to come to me as a friend 
both on business and to see me,” the genial Abbot writes 
(S. Anselm Opera, ii. 255). Moses of Wallingford was 
highly respected at Oxford (Acta Sanct., October 19th, 
St. Frideswide), At Lynn, during ‘the riots, one of the 
victims “was a distinguished physician friendly with and 
honoured by the Christians,” as William of Newbury puts 
it (i. 310). And the chroniclers seem anxious in their 
accounts to attribute the riots to the ill-will of foreigners 
so far as they can. 

With the clergy we find equally good relations. The 
Jews entered churches freely, even to seek their debtors, 
and took refuge in the Abbey of St. Edmonds in times of 





' It is curious and characteristic that most of the Anglo-Jewish enact- 
ments relate to the customary dietary laws. 
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commotion. The monks of Canterbury had the sympathy 
and succour of the Jews, who “ prayed for the continuance 
of the convent in their synagogues ” when the archbishop 
had put them under excommunication. “A wonderful 
contrast indeed!” says Gervase of Canterbury (i. 405). 
They mourned the death of the good bishop Hugh of Lincoln 
as much as any of their fellow citizens (Vita, ed. Dymock, 
p. 373). There is an interesting account of a witty Jew 
travelling to Shrewsbury with Archdeacon Peche and 
Deacon Dayville and making puns on a country whose 
archdeacon is sin (Peche) and dean the devil (Gerald 
Cambr., Opera, vi. 146). This shows that the ordinary talk 
of the Jews was French, as is also clear from the glosses 
in the English Tosaphists and from the fact that Richard 
of Devises makes a French Jew recommend a lad not to 
go northward in England, because he will find none 
speaking Romance (ed. Howlett, p 438). This implies that 
they only came in contact with the upper classes, and 
indeed, as we have seen, their business was only with them. 

On the other hand the Jews did not scruple to express 
their views freely about the prevailing religion. One 
of them openly ridiculed at Oxford the miracles 
attributed to St. Frideswide. R. Simeon Chasid complains 
of the worship of images and pictures of the crucified 
God. “They swelled insolently against Christ,” says the 
chronicler in explaining their persecutions. Peter of 
Blois complains of the pertinacity with which the Jews 
disputed about the faith: they laid stress upon the literal 
interpretation of Scripture. On one occasion a fine was 
paid for knocking off a priest’s cap (72), presumably during 
service or in church. It is obvious that they used their 
powers of ridicule against Christianity, and helped thereby 
to increase the feeling of animosity against them. 

In another way they acted unwisely and inconsiderately. 
Their ostentation in the display of their riches struck the 
chroniclers when explaining the causes of the riots. The 
late Professor Freeman was never tired of quoting Aaron 

UU 2 
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of Lincoln’s boast that it was he who had really built the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s. They were the first to build stone 
houses, partly for protection no doubt, but it was the great 
sign of luxury. The houses of Joce and Benedict, the 
leading Jews at York, were like royal palaces, and 
William of Newbury refers to those in London in similar 
terms. All this could not have failed to irritate the 
minor nobles who saw themselves growing poorer and 
poorer every day and the Jews richer and richer. They 
wore weapons and used them freely. The riot at Lynn 
began with their pursuing a converted Jew into a church 
with drawn weapons. Two cases are on record of trial 
by duel, one of them betwen two Jews, while a Jew is 
mentioned named Benedictus Miles, ie., the Knight. 

Conversions to Christianity do not seem to be até all 
frequent. Out of a list of some 750, only six converts 
occur, one of them that of a Jewess. During the mas- 
sacres of 1189-90, there were doubtless many forcible 
baptisms, but Richard I. wisely laid no stress on such cases, 
and allowed Benedict of York, christened William during 
the London émeute, to return to his own religion without 
suffering the penalties attaching to such apostasy. On the 
other hand, there is on record the conversion of two 
Cistercian monks to Judaism, whereupon the witty 
Walter Mapes remarked that he wondered they had 
not been converted to Christiatiity Ephraim of Bonn 
declares that a whole. congregation of twenty-two 
proselytes was put to death during the outburst of 
Easter, 1190. 

As before explained, their occupation was almost exclu- 
sively that of money-lending. A couple of physicians are 
however mentioned, the one at Lynn, and Isaac Medicus, of 
London. They dealt also in jewels and precious stones; a 
carbuncle of Mossey, the rich Jew of Gloucester, is men- 
tioned as the subject of litigation, and King John had a 
jewel that had belonged to Simon the Jew; his goldsmith 
was Leo the Jew. There is a coin of Henry II. with the 
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name of the moneyer Isac, of Everwic (York), but it is 
doubtful whether he was a Jew. A Jew is mentioned as 
keeping an inn (Robertson, Materials, ii. 7), and various 
scribes occur, as well as a master of the boys (magister 
puerorum). The scribes were probably sopherim or cali- 
graphers, as Zunz mentions that Machsorim from 
England were brought over to France in the twelfth 
century (Die Ritus),and Ephraim of Bonn reports that 
many beautiful books were seized at York and sold in 
Cologne after the massacre of 1190. Libraries were formed ; 
in two cases large sums were paid to retain the books of a 
deceased parent (Pipe Roll 119, Sir Morell’s), or to recover 
those of the person fined (216). 

As regards their customs among themselves we have but 
little knowledge. They used to betroth their daughters 
while still minors, excusing the practice on account of the 
frequent persecutions, which made it doubtful when they 
could pay the dowry (Tos. Kidd. 41a). The few religious 
problems discussed by them related mainly to the dietary 
laws (See Assize supra, Nos. 100—104). They did not smell 
sweet savours at the end of the Sabbath when a festival 
followed (Hamanhig, 836). They adjudicated on partner- 
ships and agreements among themselves (86), and a chapter 
of Jews were once called upon to decide the question 
whether a Jew could take usury from a Jew (128). On 
another occasion a daughter applied to have an inquest 
whether her father had died a Christian (161). The lower 
minds among the Jews excused themselves for taking usury 
from the Christians, against Deut. xxiii. 20, because the 
Edomites are called strangers (Obad. ver. 11. ev. Et. 
Juives, iv. 8). 

The Jews do not seem to have rendered themselves liable 
to the criminal law to any great extent. The worst charges 
recorded are one of rape (189), one of forcible entry (126 ; 
the accused was replevied, or admitted to bail), for clipping 
the coin (p. 233; the accuser was also a Jew), for mayhem 
(“ementulation” Tovey 66 ; the accused was acquitted). The 
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chief charges are rather connected with their business; 
keeping back acquitted charters (62); being a party to an 
illegal contract (44); giving false witness (48, 113, 133 ¢er) ; 
buying treasure trove (93) ; concealing charters after death 
of father (123, 146); suborning evidence (189a). These, 
with a charge of waste and purpresture (30, encroachment), 
and of having‘ cambired ’"—whatever that may mean—(41, 
probably minted without license) are al] the charges ever 
mentioned in the records, and, on the whole, form a toler- 
ably clean bill of moral health. It is noteworthy in the 
case of mayhem or mutilation, the Jew was acquitted by 
the ordinary jury of the hundred before whom he was 
tried ; I fancy it was a case of circumcision of a convert. 

We may conclude this section with a few items dealing 
rather with folk-lore. The myth of the blood accusation 
must have helped to make the Jews appear uncanny in the 
minds of the people, and the (French) ballad of the Jew-boy 
who was murdered by his father for being converted, and 
sang hymns to the Virgin after death, occurs in many English 
MSS. Both Matthew Paris and Ephraim of Bonn agree in 
stating that the Jews were kept away from the coronation 
of Richard L., lest they should cast some magic spell on the 
ceremony. The Jews of England believed in the curious 
myth of the barnacle geese which grow on trees. They 
applied to Rabbi Tam to know if they might eat them, and 
he replied that they should be shaughtered after Jewish 
fashion, and were then edible by pious Jews. We do not hear 
of Jewesses exercising their supposed function of witches 
and enchantresses. On the contrary, we hear of a Christian 
woman who was accustomed to charm the foot of a Jewish 
woman, and was only taught by a miracle of St. Thomas 
Becket how wicked her conduct was, not, as it would seem, 
in using spells, but rather for exercising them for the benetit 
of a Jewess. 

EpucaTion.—The remarkable code of Jewish education 
given at the end of Dr. Giidemann’s Cu/turgeschichte, Bnd. L., 
was drawn up, I am strongly of opinion, in England ; at 
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least, as regards the first of the three sections of which it 
is composed. The seventh clause of this speaks of the 
French Jews as foreigners, and the eleventh refers to the 
long winter nights, while the whole basis of the scheme is 
the contrast between the small schools of the provinces and 
the great school for the separated in the capital ; this would 
only apply to England, if France is to be left out, as is 
implied by Clause 7. Besides, I have found the provisions 
of the code exactly followed in England. Blomfield, 
Norfolk, iv. 225, declares that the school was at the south 
end of the synagogue at Norwich; here we have the small 
school of the provinces. And there is a record of the 
Magna schola Judeorum of London, belonging to Abraham 
fil Rabi, in Ironmonger Lane (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 4,542); 
there we have the great school of the capital. Also R. 
Yomtob of Joigny, who was martyred at York, mentions 
that his father was one of the Perushim, or Separated. 
The general education of the Jews of the time is shown by 
their literary activity, the visit of Abraham ibn Ezra in 
1158, and the fact that even Jewesses were able to draw 
up deeds in Hebrew (Harl. ch. 43, A. 54). Altogether 
there is sufficient probability for my contention for me to 
include a translation of the code in my forthcoming book, 
and the following summary of it here. The letters and 
tigures following in brackets refer to the sections of the 
three different codes included in the document. I have 
attempted to unify them. 


JEWISH CODE OF EDUCATION. 


(i.) Every first-born male is to be set apart (separated) for the 
study of the law from the eighth day after circumcision (A 1, B 5). 

(ii.) At five years old every Jewish boy is to be brought in the 
month Nisan to the small school of the provinces, and taught to read ; 
then put to Leviticus, thea to read the weekly portion in Hebrew, 
then in the vernacular, aod then in the Targum (A 7, 8 ; B 6, © 1). 

(iii.) At ten years he studies the Mishna, beginning with the 
tractate Beracoth of the Talmud, and going through the smaller 
tractates of the order Moved in the next three years (B 6, C 2). 
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(iv.) At thirteen years the education of the ordinary boy finishes ; 
that of the separated continues in the same school till the lad is 
sixteen, when he decides for himself whether he will devote his life 
to the law, and, if so, goes up to the great school of the separated in 
the capital for another seven years (A 2,3; C3). 

(v.) The small school of the provinces is to be held in a two-storied 
house, capable of holding 100 scholars, ten teachers, and one rector 
to supervise. No teaching is to be done at home, and the rector must 
not reside at the school with his family, but go home every Sabbath 
(B 6, A 5, B 3). . 

(vi.) The rector gives two lectures, one in the morning, one in the 
afternoon. The teachers go over each lesson twice with their class.! 
At the end of each week there is repetition of the week’s work ; so at 
the end of the month,and at the end of the summer and the winter 
session. No teacher must take more than ten pupils, nor have any 
other calling but teaching (B 7, A 10, 6, 12). 

(vii.) The lads are encouraged to examine one another every 
evening in the day’s lessons. Dull scholars are to be sent away, so as 
not to keep back the more forward. Teaching is to be by book, not 
by heart. In winter the evening lessons are to be short, on ac.ount 
of the light (A 9, 5, 7, 11). 

(viii.) Every member of the community pays twopence yearly as 
school-fees, instead of the half-shekel of old. The great school is to 
be bought, and then let out to the separated. The separated pay 
for their lodgiug, and a share of the teachers’ salaries. The rector 
gets 20 marks yearly, a teacher 8 (A 4, B 1, 6). 


Names.—From the abundant materials at my disposal 
I have drawn up a list of some 750 names of English Jews 
and Jewesses of the twelfth century, in most cases with 
their towns of residence, Such a long list contains much 
information, apart from the names themselves. But these 
have their points of interest and instruction in themselves, 
As with most early medizval names—Jewish or Gentile— 
they are mainly “Christian,” or first names, with an 
explanatory addition, derived from birthplace, office, or 
personal peculiarity. The favourite ones were Scriptural, 
as may be clearly shown by the following list of the most 
frequent :—Isaac (59); Josce, te., Joseph (55); Abraham 





' This probably refers to the great school of the capital. 
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(49); Benedict, or Bendit, the Latinised form of Berachyah 
(49); Jacob (40); Moses, Moss, or Mosse (38); Samuel 
(37); Vives, Vivard, Vivelot, various forms for the Hebrew 
Chaim, “Life” (23); Elias (19); Aaron (18); Deulacres, 
(Heb. Gedaliah) (17); Manesser (17); Samson (16); Solomon 
(15); besides Aser (Asher), Benjamin, David, Juda, Jeremias, 
Naemia, Simon. Other Biblical forms occur in somewhat 
strange disguise, as Deulesalt, #.e., Dieu-le-sant, for Isaiah ; 
Serfdeu for Obadiah; Dieudone, or Deodonatus for Elcha- 
nan; Hakelin, a diminutive for Isaac; Kersun, probably 
equivalent to Gershon, Cok. and Coket, probably both 
diminutives of Isaac in its Hebrew form. ‘The women’s 
names are less distinctively Biblical, Anna or Henna; 
Avigay (Abigail); Biket (diminutive of Rebecca) ; Cipora 
(Zippora); Ester; Lia (Leah), Miriam, and Sara, form- 
ing but a short list, contrasted with Alemandina, 
Alfild, Antera, Belia (Belle), Beleasez, Chere, Clarice, 
Comitissa, Deuicosa, Dona, Drua, Duzelina, Fleur de Liz, 
Fluria or Floria, Gentil, Joie, Juette, Margaret, Maria, 
Mirabilla, Muriel, Precieuse, Pulcelle, Rana (Reine), Regina, 
Riche, Slema. These names of Jewesses indicate the main 
source whence the list of Anglo-Jewish names was clerived, 
Anglo-Norman French. Thus, among the men we find 
such first names as Amiot, Bonefei (Bonfoi), Bonevie, Bon- 
enfaund (bon enfant), Hospitard, Justelin, Morel, Peitivin, 
Piers, Seignuret (dim. of seigneur), Ursel, Yvo, and Yvelin, 
not to mention the French translations of Hebrew 
names, like Deulebenie, Dieulacresse, Deusaie, Serfdeu, ete. 
English is indeed conspicuous by its absence in the list, 
except for Alfild, among the ladies, and Jurnet (Jornet), 
among the men, if the latter be, as has been suggested, 
derived from “ jornet,” a jerkin or jacket, and so an appro- 
priate Kinnui (vernacular form) of Jacob. Peter occurs 
in several cases, but this may be due to the Latin as well 
as to the English. One name is from the Greek, Kanoni- 
mos, evidently a mistake for Kalonymos (Hebrew, Shemtob), 
but this was probably derived from Germany, where it 
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was introduced by the well-known family of that name 
from Magna Grecia Three of the first-names imply 
foreign origin, Flaming, Lumbard, Peitevin (Poitou). I 
may conclude what I have to say on the “Christian” 
names of the English Jews by drawing up a list of those 
about which J know not what to say for their peculiarity, 
Benleveng, Calamod, Cassi, Chermin, Eligai, Eudon, 
Hanechin, Janem, Jagunce, Mahy, Makar, Marteri, Melin, 
Meus, Pipili, Potelin, Santo. Brun is almost the only 
descriptive first name, though one would have thought 
most Jews of that date were “ brun.” 

More information is to be gained or conjectured from the 
surnames. The majority of these, indeed, give rather the 
place of domicile of their bearers; Abraham de Bungay, 
Dieulacresse de Wallingford, and so on. Some, again, are 
merely distinguishing epithets, as Isaac Senex of Cam- 
bridge, as distinguished from Isaac Juvenis of the same 
town. Other descriptive titles read strangely in their 
Latin forms: Mosse cum Naso (probably “ Nosey Moses”), 
Deudone cum pedibus tortis (? “ Bandy Deudone”), Manasser 
Grassus (“Fat Manasser,” cf. “Isaac le Gros”), Benedict 
Lengus (“ Long Benedict”). Some surnames refer to office; 
several have the title Bishop, two that of Presbyter, the 
exact meaning of which will concern us later. One, Isaac 
of London, is called Medicus, two at Bristol are called 
Furmager, probably a corruption of “fermager,” or ferm 
agent, a collector of taxes. Hebrew officials are also in 
evidence; there is an Abraham and a Benedict Pernas 
(Warden) of Lincoln, an Abraham Gabbai (Treasurer of 
Congregations) at Bristol. Two men have the addition of 
Puncteur, or Pointur, which I identify with Nakdan. One 
of these I identify with Berachyah Nakdan, the other with 
Samuel Nakdan, the author of an important grammatical 
treatise now at Berlin. Several Scriptors occur, probably 
Sopherim. There still remain several true surnames ; 
Barlibrod, Carini, Blund, Bressus, Crespin, Curj, Gaudi, 
Kiterel, Levi, Malmerri, Merdenhostel, Multrun, Quatre- 
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buches, of which Barlibrod and Kiterel, and perhaps some 
of the others, are English. 

THE JEWISH BisHops.—There are ten persons in the list 
who have the curious title of Bishop, four in London 
(Deodatus, 1168-78, Abraham, Deulesalt, Vives, 1194), three 
in Lincoln (Josce, Samson and Judas), one at Exeter (Deule- 
cresse), one at Nottingham (Samuel), one at Bristol] (Isaac), 
and one at Winchester (Solomon), and to these we may 
add a Samuel le Prester at Norwich, and Jacob, Presbyter 
of London and of all England. What exactly were these 
Bishops and Priests of the Jews? The clue, I think, is 
given by the fact that there are three of them in the two 
most important centres of the English Jewry, London and 
Lincoln.’ We know from John’s Confirmation of the 
Jewish Charters (supra Assize, § 32), that the English Jews 
had right to jurisdiction among themselves, a right which 
was granted them, I conjecture, by Henry II. (Robertson, 
Mat. Thom. Becket, iv. 148). On one occasion it is mentioned 
that a question whether a Jew might take usury from a 
Jew, was to be decided by a chapter of the Jews (eapitulum 
Judeorum.) Such jurisdiction would be administered by 
the three Dayanim or judges, who, even to this day are the 
ecclesiastical assessors in all Jewish courts. It is only 
natural to connect the three Episcopi with the three 
Dayanim and interpret Episcopus as ecclesiastical supervisor. 
These were the “ peers of the Jews,” before whom trials were 
held (supra Assize § 22.) I can guess whence the title came. 
There was clearly intimate relation between the English 
Jews of the early twelfth century and the Jews of the Rhine 
Provinces. There we find the title “ Episcopus Judzorum,” 
especially at' Cologne (Honiger, Judenschreins-Buch (1888), 
Nos. 83, 232, 234, and pass). There, however, it was used 
mostly to express the Parnas, or president of the con- 
gregation, and only one Episcopus occurs at the time. Now 





1 There were only three at London 1220, 1227 and at Lincoln in 1240. 
See my “London Jewry” in Papers Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, p. 48. 
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in England we find three simultaneous Episcopi, who could 
not all be wardens, while both at Bristol and Lincoln we 
find Jews with the title Pernaz, or warden, who were not 
“ Episcopi.” The constitution of the congregation seems to 
have been a warden (Pernaz); a treasurer (Gabbai)—these 
for synagogue and financial matters; three Dayanim, for 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, forming a chapter of the Jews 
(capitulum Judeorum); a rector of the High School, with 
teachers under him (magister puerorum) ; and scribes (Serip- 
tores) or cyrographers, for writing deeds ; while the “ Ordi- 
nances of the Jewry” mention two “lawyers that are Jews,” 
to supervise contracts between Jews and Christians. The 
presbyter, or prestre, would then be the Ab-beth-din, or 
head of the assembly. 

That the title, “ Bishop,” was familiar among the ordi- 
nary Englishmen of the time, is shown as early as 1168, 
when a bishop of the Jews entered St. Paul’s, while some 
bishops of the Christians were deciding ecclesiastical cases, 
“Receive also this bishop among you,” called out a wit 
among the crowd; “he alone ot all the bishops has not 
betrayed the archbishop,” #.e., Thomas Becket (Robertson 
Materials), 

To sum up. The title “Bishop” comes from Germany, 
where it meant “warden,” and was applied in England, 
about 1164, to represent the three Dayanim, who had 
the right by English law to adjudicate on cases between 
Jews. 

ANGLO-JEWISH LITERATURE IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
—The English Jewry was the child of the French Jewry, 
and followed it at first in its literary pursuits. Yet after 
a time an independent school, I conjecture, arose in 
England, which towards the end of the twelfth century 
eclipsed all the schools of North Europe in importance. 
This supremacy was due, in my opinion, to the predominant 
position taken by England at the head of the Angevin 
Empire, which included all the West of France, as well as 
to the expulsion of the Jews from France between tie 
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years 1182 and 1198. With the loss of Normandy in 1206, 
this hegemony of the English Jewry ceased. In making 
this assertion I am relying on several identifications I have 
made of Rabbis mentioned in the Tosaphoth, etc., with those 
named in the English records. Much depends here on the 
answer to a question which I have discussed elsewhere 
(“ Was Sir Leon ever in London?” Jew. Chron., Jan. 25th, 
1889), but I have seen no cause to doubt the cogency of 
the reasons which led me to find an English domicile for 
Abraham ben Joseph, Elchanan ben Isaac, Joseph Bechor 
Shor, and Sir Leon of Paris. Still less have I seen reason 
to doubt my identification of Berachyah Nakdan with 
Benedict le Puncteur of Oxford, especially after Dr. Neu- 
bauer’s discovery of references to England in the original 
preface of the Mishle Shualim. 

I may draw up the following list of Jews writing in 
England in the twelfth century, placing after their names 
the record names of those whom I have identified with 
the various writers :— 


(1.) Aaron of Canterbury (Minhat Jehuda, Deut. xxvi. 2), exegete. 

(2.) Abraham ben Jehuda (Abraham fil Jude de Parisiis), a Tosa- 
phist (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 48). 

(3.) Abraham ben Joseph of Orleans (Abraham fil Rabi Juce), a 
Tosaphist, and father-in-law of Sir Leon (12). 

(4.) Abraham ibn Ezra wrote his Yesod Murch and Sabbath Epistle 
while in England in 1158. 

(5.) B-njamio of Canterbury (Magi-ter Benjamin of Cambridge), 
author of sume glosses on Joseph Kimchi’s Sepher Hagaluy (ed. 
Matthews pass). 

(6) Berechyah Nakdan (Benedict le Puncteur de Oxon), author of 
Mishle Savalim (a bock of fables), a treatise on mineralogy, a transla- 
tion of Adelard of Bath’s Questiones Naturales, and a commentary on 
Job, nephew of R. B njamin (5). One of the most important figures 
in medieval Jewish literature. 

(7.) Chaim of Paris (Vives de Paris), a Tosaphist mentioned in 
Mordecai Baba Kama viii. 87, according to Kohn, Mord. 104. 


(8.) Elchanan ben Isaac (Deodatus Episcopus Judsorum), son-in- 
law of Sir Morell of England, and teacher of Sir Leon of Paris, 
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author of Sad ha-Ibbur, an astronomical work (Minhat Jehuda, Gen. 
xxi. 2), and of liturgical poetry (Zunz, Syn. Poesie, 249). 

(9.) Elia the martyred of York, Tosaphist, pupil of Sir Morell 
(Zuvz, Zur Geschichte, 49). 

(10.) Isaac ben Yomt»b of Joigny (Ysaac de Juueignj) Tosaphist 
(Zunz, l. ec. 52 ; Litges, 286). 

(11.) Jacob of Orleans, Tosaphist, exegete, murdered at London, 
1189 (Ephraim of Bonn, Martyrology). 

(12.) Jehuda ben Isaac of Paris “ Sir Leon” (Leo le Blund) pupil 
of Elchanan (8), son-in-law of Abraham (3), the most distinguished 
Tosaphist between R. Tam and R. Meir of Rothenburg ; he was 
trained in England, according to my hypothesis, 1182-98, when Jews 
were excluded from France. 

(13.) Joseph ben Isaac (Josce fil Ysaac), a Tosaphist. 

(14.) Joseph ben Jacob of Morel, for whom Abraham ibn Ezra (4) 
wrote his Yesod Moreh. 

(i5.) Joseph of Orleans (Rubigotsce, 31 Henry I., 1130) an 
important exegete and Tosaphist, also known as Joseph Bechor Shor. 
His commentary on the Pentateuch, was partly published by Jelliaek. 
He was father of Abraham ben Joseph (3). He seems to have left 
England in Stephen’s reign, and settled at Rouen (fot. Cart., 105d). 

(16.) Menachem of London, also known as Elia Menachem, quoted 
by R. Moses ben Isaac (17) as having written a book with an 
anagrammatic title like his own, probably an exegetical work 
(Cf. Halberstamm, Catalog, p. 66). 

(17.) Moses ben Isaac, author of Leshon Cemudim (in his youth) 
and the Sepher Shoham, both grammatical works. Part of the 
latter has been edited by Mr. Collins. 

(18.) Moses ben Jacob (Mosse fil Jacob) referred to bringing 
a question before R. Menachem (16) Hagahoth Ascheri, Sauh, c. 5, 

(19.) Moses bea Yomtob, Nakdan author of the Darke Nikud or 
Massoretic rules attached to most of the Rabbinic Bibles, and 
published separately by Frendsdorf. The attribution to Moses 
ben Yomtob rather than to Moses ben Isaac, I deduce from the 
colophon of the Berlin Codex. Besides Moses ben Isaac quotes 
Moses ben Yomtob as his master (ed. Collins, p. 37). 

(20.) Samuel Nakdan (Samuel le Pointur de Bristowe), author of 
an important grammatical treatise in MS. at Berlin (Steinsch. Cat., 
p. 100). He is quoted by Moses ben Isaac (16), and Benjamin of 
Cambridge (&) in his glosses. 

(21.) Samuel ben Solomon, “Sir Morell of England” (Morell, 
Norwich), father-in-law of Elchanan (8) (Zunz, Litges., 273), and 
teacher of Elia of York (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 49), an important Tosaphist. 
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(22.) Samuel ben Elchanan (Samuel fil Deudone), a Tosaphist 
Zunz, lc. 55). 
(23.) Yomtob ben Isaac of Joigny, the inspirer of the heroic episode 
at York (Ephraim of Bonn, Martyrology), an important ‘Tosaphist, 
and author of a hymn still recited on the Day of Atonement, with the 


cefrain ynnbp. 
(24.) Yomtob ben Moses of Bristol, author of a legal work, Sepher 
Tanaim (supra JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, III., 778). 


Some of these! were merely visitors (4, 10, 11), others 
of no particular importance (1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 13, 14, 18, 22). 
But a dozen remain who would do credit to any period of 
Jewish literature. In particular the school of Massorites 
and Grammarians, formed by Benjamin of Cambridge, 
Moses ben Isaac, Moses ben Yomtob, and Samuel Nakdan, 
form quite a rival school to that of the Kimchi’s, and 
Benjamin’s glosses to Kimchi’s Sepher Galuy show that 
the English grammarians could hold their own with the 
Provencals. Jvseph Bechor Shor (“ Rubigotsce” of the 
Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. L, i.e, Rabbi Josce) only ranks second 
to Rashbam among the exegetes of his day, and Sir Leon 
of Paris (“Leo Blund” of the English records, 1186-98) 
was the most important Tosaphist of his day. Yomtob 
of York’s artificial yet brilliant Atonement hymn is still 
the most familiar portion of the service of the day, while 
in the versatile productions of Berachyah Nakdan, or, as I 
would prefer to call him, Benedict le Puncteur, of Oxford, 
the English Jews of the twelfth century possessed a wit, 
an exegete, a translator, and Hebrew stylist, only equalled 
in the history of New Hebrew literature by the name of 
Alcharisi. My researches into Anglo-Jewish history would 
be amply rewarded if I have succeeded in reclaiming 


Berachyah Nakdan for his native land. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 





! Before my researches only 4, 5, 9, 11, 23, were known to have been in 
England in the twelfth century. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Two Recent Introductions to the Old Testament. 


‘An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” by 8S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. “ Hinleitung in das Alte Testament,” by Carl 
Heinrich Cornill, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Konigsberg. 

I, 

ALMOST simultaneously in England and Germany have appeared 

two important introductions to the Old Testament. It is a 

sign of the times that both these books should be members of 

a series. Dr. Driver’s work is the first volume of a projected 

“International Theological Library,” edited by Drs. Salmond of 

Aberdeen and Briggs of New York; Dr. Cornill’s belongs to a 

“Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften,” undertaken by a 

number of German scholars including, among others, Drs. Harnack, 

Jiilicher, and Stade. If the series fulfil the promise of these two 

volumes, they will prove valuable contributions to the science of 

Theology. 

I would emphasize the word ‘Science,’ because, as these two works 
clearly indicate, the literary material, at least, with which theology 
has to do, is being rapidly systematised, and made to yield very 
definite results. For a long time it has been easy for Apology to 
oppose its united traditionalism to the. temporary disagreement of 
rational inquiry, and to say somewhat scornfully, “ How these critics 
of the Bible differ!” But the appearance at once of these two 
books, ove from the band of a Canon of Oxford, the other of a pro- 
fessor at Kénigsberg, (expressing entire concurrence as to nearly all 
the main points of Old Testament criticism,) both supported by the 
approval and co-operation of a large and eminent editorial staff, marks 
the beginning of a new era in the study of the Bible. How close 
their agreement is will appear in the following pages, and I need only 
mention now that it extends to such points as the composite nature 
of the Pentateuch, the histories (Joshua—Kings), and the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah,and Zechariah ; theexilian authorship of Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. ; the exilian or post-exilian dates of the priestly narrative in 
the Pentateuch, and of Joel; the un-Davidic and mainly post-exilian 
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character of the Psalms ; the un-Solomonic authorship of the Proverbs, 
the Song, and Ecclesiastes ; the post-Jeremian date of Lamentations ; 
alate date for Job; the romantic and “ tendenz” character of Ruth, 
Jonah, Esther, and Daniel ; and the “Greek” date of the Chronicler. 

As we might expect, the critical acumen predominates in the German, 
the literary appreciation in the Englishman. England did not dis- 
cover nor solve the greater problems of the Old Testament, nor has 
she yet in her scholarship the atmosphere favourable for the solution 
of the many minor problems that remain (such for instance as the 
relative work of the Iahvist and the Elohist in Joshua—Kings). It 
is the fault of his nationality if Dr. Driver cannot claim to be an 
original critic, 

Nor has he entirely escaped the spirit of Apology. He indeed says, 
in brave words that ought to be printed in gold, “ We must weigh the 
alternatives, and ask which is the more probable” (p. 20); but he feels it 
necessary to add in his preface, “It is not the case that critical con- 
clusions, such as those expressed in the present volume, are in conflict 
either with the Christian creeds, or with the articles of the Christian 
faith.” Presuming that Dr, Driver means the creeds and articles of 
the Church of England Prayer Book, I not only cannot follow him, 
but am tempted to ask whether if they had, in his opinion, “ con- 
flicted ” with “the creeds and articles” of his Church, he would have 
arrived ut these “conclusions” ? Partly on account of his traditions, 
mainly on account of the public for which he writes, the air of the 
apologist still clings to a fine scholar, and shows itself repeatedly in 
an anxiety to satisfy the fears of orthodoxy ; as when, for instance, 
he makes the astonishing confession respecting the Book of Jonah 
(p. 303), “no doubt the outlines of the narrative are historical, and 
Jonah’s preaching was actually successful at Nineveh”! Surely Dr. 
Driver is laughing up his sleeve. 

Bat this tenderness towards orthodoxy will only add to the profound 
impression Dr. Driver’s book must make in this and other English 
speaking countries. Jt cannot be answered. And it means inevitably 
the beginning of the end of what has for so long passed as Scriptural 
knowledge in our colleges and schools, 

Moreover, not only is there a peculiar and novel pleasure in reading 
in pure and simple English what we have had hitherto to spell out of 
crabbed German, but Dr. Driver's ‘“‘ Introduction ” has for us a special 
beauty of its cwn. Criticism has not made him love his Bible less, 
but more, His work is full of loving touches of true literary ap- 
preciation. He says, for example, of the Iahvist (Wellhausen’s 
Bester Erzihler in der ganzen Bibel”), that “he excels in the power 
of delineating life and character. With a few strokes he paints a 
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scene which, before he has finished, is impressed indelibly upon his 
reader’s memory. In ease and grace his narratives are unsurpassed, 
His dialogues especially are remarkable for the delicacy and truthful- 
ness with which character and emotions find expression in them : who 
can ever forget the pathos and supreme beauty of Judah’s interces- 
sion?” (p. 112). Comparing the style of Isaiah with that of the 
writer of Is. xl.-Ixvi. he says, “ Force is the predominant feature of 
Isaiah’s oratory ; persuasion sits upon the lips of the prophet who 
here speaks: the music of his eloquence, as it rolls magnificently 
along, thrills and captivates the soul of its hearer.” So, again, “if the 
most conspicuous characteristic of Isaiah’s imagination be grandeur, 
that of the prophet to whom we are here listening is pathos” (p. 227). 
He says of Jeremiah: “The tragic pathos of Jeremiah’s life is re- 
flected in his book. And as the thoughts of an emotional spirit 
resent all artificial restraint, so Jeremiah’s style is essentially artless. 
His prophecies have neither the artistic finish of those of Amos or 
Isaiah, nor the laboured completeness of Ezekiel’s” (p. 256). He re- 
marks justly of Ezekiel: ‘He has imagination, but not poetical 
talent” (p. 278); and of Nahum: “Nahum’s poetry is fine. Of all 
the prophets he is the one who in dignity and force approaches most 
nearly to Isaiah: there is no trace of that prolixity of style which 
becomes soon afterwards a characteristic of the prophets of the 
Chaldean period” (p. 315). 

Dr. Driver begins with a sketch of the growth of the Old Testa- 
ment canon according to the Jews. He suys: ‘“ The Jews possess no 
tradition worthy of real credence or regard, but only vague and un- 
certain reminiscences, intermingled often with idle speculations.” 
The threefold division of the Scriptures into Law, Prophets, and 
‘“‘ Hagiographa,” is mentioned in the preface of “ Jesus of Sirach,” 
c. B.C. 130, and may have existed earlier. The letters in the opening 
of 2 Maccabees, purporting to be written 3.c. 144, stating that 
Nehemiah “ founded a library, and gathered together the things con- 
cerning the kings and prophets, and the writings of David and letters 
of kings,” are both “spurious and untrustworthy.” Similarly, “ The 
Fourth Book of Ezra,” c. A.D. 100, which states that Ezra rewrote 
the twenty-four books of the Bible, after they were burnt, by a divine 
material revelation, is “a legend unworthy of credit.” The famous 
passage in the Talmud, Baba B&thra, 14d, as to the authorship of the 
different books, “is manifestly destitute of historical value.” “The 
age and authorship,” he says, “of the books of the Old Testament 
can be determined (so far as this is possible) only upon the basis of 
the internal evidence supplied by the books themselves, by methods 
such as those followed in the present volume: no external evidence 
worthy of credit exists.” 
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Dr. Cornill treats this subject more concisely, with similar conclu- . 
sions, at the end of his book. He approves of Buhl’s opinion that 
the Scriptures, as a whole, were first used as canonical, in the techni- 
cal sense of a sufficient and right rule of faith and conduct, by the 
Christian Fathers in the fourth century. The earliest appearance of 
anything like canonicity is in connection with the proclamation of 
Deuteronomy (2 Kings xxiii. 1—7). The Law, as a whole, was the 
first to become canonical (B.c. 621—444). The statement in 2 Mac- 
cabees ii.:13 has this amount of truth in it, that, after Ezra and 
Nehemiah, no book was taken up into the Scriptures which did not 
bear an earlier name. After the Law, the Prophets as a whole (B.c. 
275—250), and then the Hagiographa as a whole (c. B.c. 100) gained 
canonicity, though single books were questioned. As late as a.p. 90 
The Song, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Proverbs, Ruth, and even Ezekiel 
were considered by many doubtful. The names and orders of the 
different books varied greatly. The Book of Numbers was known by 
three several titles; Lamentations by two. The Talmud gave the 
number of books as twenty-four ; Josephus and the Fathers reduced 
them to twenty-two, to bring them to the number of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet. Jerome, by splitting Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
and Ezra each into two, and separating Lamentations from Jeremiah, 
increased the number to twenty-seven, to include also the final letters, 
 7O;Fandy! 

Dr. Cornill adds, what is a serious omission from Dr. Driver’s 
book, an outline of the history of the text. Earlier, in § 4, he dis- 
cusses the age of writing among the Hebrews, and says, “on the 
ground of documentary evidence in the papyrus of Anastasis III., 
that an active and regular official correspondence existed between 
Egypt and Palestine and Phosnicia in the time of Pharaoh Merenptah, 
the evermore probable Pharaoh of the Exodus, it would be rash to 
deny to Moses a knowledge of writing.” David had his recorder and 
scribe (2 Sam. xx. 24 f.) and could write himself (2 Sam. xi. 14 f.). 
That reading and writing were general at a comparatively early date 
appears from Jud. viii. 14; and the cursive character of the inscription 
on the Mesha stone, erected about 125 years after David’s death, 
implies an already advanced development of the art of writing. The 
Hebrew tradition, says Dr. Cornill, that the present ‘“Quadrat” style 
is not the ancient Hebrew or Semitic writing is correct, but not that it 
‘was introduced by Ezrafrom Babylonia. Later, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is still written in old Hebraiccharacter. The “ Quadrat,” which 
is closely akin to the ‘“ Palmyrenic Egyptian-Aramaic cursive writing, 
was certainly, however, in use in the time of Jesus (Matt. v. 18) and 
can be traced as far back as the Persian period. The two styles are 
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mixed in the inscription of Arak el Emir of B.c. 176 ; and the writing 
is almost quite “ Quadrat” on the so-called “Grave of Jacob” in . 
Jerusalem, c. B.c. 100. The ancient Hebrew writing on the Shiloah 

and Mesha inscriptions is an old Semitic cursive style akin to the 

Pheenician, without stops or vowels. The “ matres lectionis” partly 

supplied the defect of the latter, but were scantily used, becoming, 

however, more general as the language ceased to live, though still 

forbidden in the Talmud as untraditional. Jerome complains of the 

varied meanings of Hebrew words in a way which clearly proves 

that the present vowels were not ip use in writing in his 

day. But in the oldest Hebrew MS., a.p. 916 the vowels are 

included, and must have come into use during the 7th, 8th, and 

9th centuries of our era. The agreement among all existing 

MSS. of the Hebrew texts is so remarkable that they must have all 

come from a single copy or archetype. The wide divergences of the 

Septuagint and Targumim from the Hebrew, and the very close 

agreement with it on the other hand, of the later Greek translations 

of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, and Jerome’s Latin trans- 

lation, together point to the turn of the first and second centuries as 

the date of this archetype—a date confirmed by the history of the 

Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, and by the old Arabian 

tradition that all codices of the Old Testament were copies of one 

saved from Bitther, where Rabbi Akiba was martyred. The con- 

sonant text therefore of this “received” or ‘“‘ Massoretic”’ Hebrew 

may have come from Hadriap’s reign, and with it the vocalisation 
afterwards adopted in writing. 

What, now, is the relation of this “received” or ‘‘ Massoretic” 
text to the original Hebrew? In the centuries before Hudrian the 
text was not preserved with the same “ sklavischen Treue” (would it 
had been!) as after, as a study of parallel passages in the Old 
Testament abundantly proves, but underwent modifications partly 
accidental, such as omissions, mis-readings, and errors necessarily con- 
sequent in a change of writing, and partly intentional on literary and 
theological grounds. Hence, for getting nearer the original text the 
value of comparison of the “ Massoretic” with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint versions, which are both independent 
of the “ Massoretic”; the one, in ancient Hebrew writing, from the 
time of the adoption of the Pentateuch by the Samaritans in the 
fourth century B.c.; the other a Greek translation made in 
Alexandria. The former alone differs from the “ Massoretic” in 
about 6,000 instances; whilst the wide divergence from it of the 
latter, in use among the early Christians, led to controversy between 
the churches and the synagogues, and to new translations in Greek 
of the “ Massoretic” by Aquila (c. a.pD. 133-166, very literal), 
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’  Theodotion (somewhat later, an attempt to bring the Septuagint into 

. agreement with the “ Massoretic”), and Symmachus (comparatively 
unknown in Origen’s time : a free rendering). Also independent of 
the “ Massoretic” are the Aramaic translations of the Hebrew, or 
Targumim, made for use in the synagogues as Hebrew became a 
dead tongue. Less valuable, and of Christian origin, but perhaps in- 
dependent of the “Massoretic,” is the Peshito, or old Syrian 
version. The old Latin, Coptic, Athiopian, Gothic, and Armenian 
versions, of dates varying from the second to the fifth centuries, are 
translations of the Septuagint, whilst Jerome’s Latin translation is 
of the ‘ Massoretic” (a.D. 392-405). 

This chapter is one of the most valuable in Dr. Cornill’s book, and 
it is to be regretted that Dr. Driver has not found‘space to deal, even 
briefly, with the same important subject. Perhaps in a future edition, 
unless the subject is to receive special treatment in the International 
Theological Library, he might do so. It would strongly fortify his 
main critical position. It should, however, be remembered that Dr. 
Driver has ably discussed a great part of this subject in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of Samuel. Dr. Cornill: also gives, what are less 
inexcusably absent from Dr. Driver’s book, sketches of the history of 
Old Testament criticism and of the history of the Pentateuchal 
analysis. Both are excellent, but hardly wanted in an introduction 
of this kind. 

By the way,it is melancholy to note that in the long list of 
scholars mentioned in these historical surveys the names of only two 
Englishmen appear—Hobbes and Geddes! But surely Colenso’s work 
might have been recognised. 

In their conclusions as to the: Pentateuch our authors are practi- 
cally at one, differing only in detail. They agree that it is composed 
of a Prophetic History Book,*JE (compiled about B.c. 650, Cornill ; 
Driver less correctly, “ approximately in the eighth century B.c.”), of 
“Deuteronomy,” D (written immediately before B.c. 621, Cornill ; 
Driver, less correctly, iu the reiga of Manasseh,” therefore before 
B.C. 639), of a Book of Holiness, H (immediately after Ezekiel, 
Cornill ; less correctly, immediately prior to him, Driver), and of a 
Priestly History Book, P (c. B.c. 500, in Babylonia, Cornill ; Driver, 
less correctly, *‘ in the period of the Babylonian captivity,” therefore 
before B.c. 538). They also agree that the Prophetic History is 
made up of fragments of a Iahvistic narrative, J (of Judean 
authorship, before B.c. 750), and of an Elobistic narrative, E (of 
Ephraimite authorship, c.B.c. 750); that Deuteronomy (Hilkiah’s 
Law-Book, originally consisting of xii—xxvi., Cornill; of iv. 44— 
xxvi., Driver) and the Priestly History Book have undergone 
expansion in successive editions. 
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Both authors give careful analyses (Cornill’s are more minute) of 
these component documents, and whilst they necessarily differ as to 
J and E, there is little or no difference between them as to the limits 
of D, H, and P. Dr. Driver supplements his analyses with carefully 
compiled lists of linguistic peculiarities, and treats admirably of the 
style and spirit of each narrative. 

An important point, however, is not touched upon by either author. 
While they minutely distinguish the different narratives and 
determine their respective dates, they never address themselves to the 
question, “‘ How came three such parallel writings as J and E and P 
to be written?” Such a fact is a unique phenomenon in literature, 
and demands explanation. The literary dependence of E on J, 
and of Pon J + E + D is proved. The same thread runs through 
them: Creation, antediluvians, Flood, list of nations, patriarchs, 
Moses, Exodus, legislation, arrival in Canaan. Gen. xx.—xxi., E, is 
dependent on Gen. xxvi., J; xxvii. 21—24, E, on xxvii. 25—27; 
xxviii. 11,12, E, on xxviii. 13, J ; xxx. 8, E,on xxx. 8°, J; xxx. 18 
on xxx. 16>; Ex. i. 15, 16, E, on Ex. i. 22; Ex. iii. 9, E, on Ex. iii. 7, 
etc., etc. And “ Adam,” Gen. v. 1 ff., P, is dependent on “ Ha-adam,” 
ii. 4*~iv., J; the corrupt earth, vi. 11, P, after the perfect work, 
i.—ii. 4* ; and the blameless pedigree, v., om. 29, implies a knowledge 
of Jahveh’s displeasure in ii. 4*>—iv., J ; the ten-membered list in v., 
P, is made up of the seven-membered list in iv. 16—24, and a second 
list, of which iv. 25 f., v. 29, are fragments, J ; the 777 of v. 31 shows 
acquaintance with iv. 23 ; in xix. 29, P, the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is expressly assumed; xxxiv. 8—10, P, is dependent on 
xxxiv. 11—12; Ex. vi. 2—5, P, on Ex. iii. 14—15, E; Num. xx. 
2—13, P, on Ex. xvii. 1, 2%, 5, 6, 7, E, etc., etc. 

But the dependence is of such a kind that I think it is unmis- 
takeable that P was written to supersede JE, and E to supersede J. 
E and P differ from J in being written “uno tenore” throughout, 
each the work of a single hand ; J is rather acompilation, a stringing 
together of very different elements, such as the Eden story on the 
one hand, and the story of Rebekah at the well on the other ; such as 
the “ Blessing of Jacob,” wherein Judah is supreme, and the Joseph 
story, where Ephraim is supreme. E and P, moreover, are alike in 
their religious unity, each showing an interest in the use of the Divine 
names, and, more or less in E, very strongly and markedly in P, in 
religious institutions. I believe that E is a re-writing of J from a 
higher religious and slightly different political point of view, with the 
intent to supersede it, leaving out much that in J is crude and 
anthropomorphic. And that P was intended to supersede J E is. 
obvious, In the Eden story, for instance—and we need not go 
further—child-bearing, industry, knowledge, civilisation are a curse ; 
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in the story of the Six Days’ Oreation they are a dilessing: “Elohim 
blessed man and said, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it” (i. 28). In the former it is robbery for man to 
strive to be like God (iii. 5, 22—24 ; xi. 6—9); whereas in the latter 
it is his natural duty and privilege: “Elohim created man in his own 
image, in the image of Elohim created he him” (i. 27). Such contrast, 
here and elsewhere, is not accidental, but intentional. E, therefore, 
was written by a prophet to supersede J, but failed to take its place 
in the affections of the people. P was written to supersede J E, by 
a priest, and more miserably failed. JE and J EDP are both the 
results of compromise. 

Coming now to detail, I venture to join issue with Dr. Cornill in 
his treatment of the opening sections of the Jahvistic narrative. 
That the Eden story is independent of the story of the Flood is 
generally recognised. Also that it contains Hebrew elements, such as 
iv. 2»-—16* (Cain and Abel), iv. 23, 24 (Lamech’s sword-song), and 
ix. 25—27 (Noah’s curse on (anaan). But to speak of it as an “ echt 
hebraische Ueberlicferung” is surely incorrect. The Eden story is 
unmistakably of Chaldean origin. The sacred garden and divine 
abode, iii. 8 ; the trees of knowledge and immortality, the sacred river, 
the serpent or dragon, the cherubim, the flaming sword, the plain of 
Shinar and its brick, Babel and its tower—the centre of man’s dis- 
persion—are not Hebrew, but Chaldean elements, Conclusive is the 
pessimistic view of civilisation, without 4 parallel in early Hebrew 
thought : knowledge the root of all evil—(1) the loss of innocence, 
iii. 7; (2) the need of clothes, 7, 21; (3) family life and popula- 
tion, 16; (4) the necessity of labour, (a) agriculture 17 ff.; (b) 
habitation, iv. 16f.; (c) cattle-breeding, 20; then (5) pastoral 
music, 21; (6) arts and crafts and weapons, 22; (7) brick- 
burning, architecture, great cities, and foreign tongues, xi. 1 
—9; (8) vine-planting, drunkenness, and the dishonour of parents, 
ix. 20—22. The peculiar phenomena of the opening sections of 
the Iahvistic narrative seem best explained by supposing that 
the Iahvistic author had before him Hebrew and Monotheistic 
versions of two ancient and independent polytheistic (the old 
polytheism still peeps through, iii. 1, 5, 22; vi. 2; xi. 7) myths 
—one of the first beginnings of humanity ; the other of the 
world’s destruction by a flood, which he largely re-wrote (cf. vi. 5—7 
with iii, 22—24; vii. 22, with ii. 7; viii. 21, with iii. 8 ff, 22 f.; 
vi. 3; xi. 5 ff. ; and note “rain,” ii. 5; vii. 4; “ face of the ground,” 
ii, 6,9; 19 f£.; iii. 17,19; iv. 14; vi. 7; vii. 4, 23; viii. 8; ‘ make,” 
ii. 4>, 18; vi. 6 £.), and wove into a single narrative by means of a 
Hebrew story of Cain and Abel, and a second and pious list of Noah’s 
ancestors, iv. 25 f. .. . v.29, . .. made up from the list in iv. 16°— 
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24; and concluded with another Hebrew fragment, ix. 25—27. The 
discovery of the Chaldean original of the Eden story in the Assyrian 
tablets is probably only a question of time. See already the cylinder 
picture of Adam and Eve(?) in the British Museum, The hypothesis 
of different editions of J (J' J? J,° etc.) seems to me to rest on 
very slender evidence. The Iahvistic narrative is not, in its very 
nature, the work of one hand, like E or P, but a compilation: a 
stringing together of old materials of very different date and author- 
ship into a connected story. The Eden and Flood stories point to 
early contact with Chaldea, probably through the Canaanites. 
Lamech’s sword-song and Noah’s curse on Canaan also probably date 
from the Canaanite period. The patriarchal stories grew into their 
Iahvistic shape during the Ephraimitic supremacy between Jeroboam 
I. and Jeroboam II. (the evident pride of the Iahvistic narrator in 
his beautiful version of the Joseph story, by the bye, seems to me 
to prove conclusively that the Iahvist was an Ephraimite : against 
both Dr. Cornill and Dr. Driver). And the Blessing of Jacob 
(omitting the interpolation xlix. 24°—26 : see my note in last number 
of Stade’s Zeitschrift fur Alt. Test. Wissenschaft, pp. 262 ff., where I 
have tried to show that these verses have been: interpolated into the 
Judean poem from the Ephraimitic “Blessing of Moses,” Deut. 
xxxiii., thereby destroying its unity: against Drs. Cornill and Driver, 
who adopt the old opinion that the “ Blessing of Jacob” is a collec- 
tion of different local verses) belongs to the reign of David. Such 
editorial matter as Gen. iv. 11—14; vi. 4; xii. 9; xiii. 1, 3, 4; 
xviii. 17, 225—33* (and the concealing of Iahveh behind “three 
angels” in this and following chapter : see article in current number 
of Stade’s Zeitschr.), xxii. 2, ‘Moriah,’ instead of “Amorite,” 
20—24 ; xxv. 1—6; xxvi. 2—5, etc., do not require an earlier hand 
than J E. : 

I venture to differ from both our authors respecting Genesis xv. and 
xxxviii. There seems to me to be no place for either of these chapters 
in J. Chap. xv. is certainly composite, but is not mad up of material 
from J or E. Rather it is an editorial, Ri‘, story, worked over by 
the priestly redactor R>. Chap. xxxviii. is not Jahvistic. It differs 
from the Iahvist’s work like calico from silk. It is akin in didactic 
purpose to the priestly narrative, but is excluded from it on linguistic 
grounds. It deals, like the story of Ruth (which contains a reference 
to this chapter in iv. 12), but in a very different spirit, with the 
Levirate law, as Jud. xix. (with which for its isolated and offensive 
character it may be compared) deals with the subject of concubinage ; 
and for this end Er and Onan are conveniently and summarily dis- 
posed of, 7,10. As Jud, xix. is more or less based on Gen. xviii., xix., 
so Gen. xxxviii. is dependent on Gen. xxv. 24-26. Hence the 
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Tahvistic expressions (“Iahveh,” 7, 10; “conceived and bare, and 
called his name,” 3, 4, 5, cf. iv. 1, 25, xxix. 32ff). Cf. the priestly 
expressions in Gen. xiv. Tamar isa recollection of Absalom’s sister, 
2 Sam. xiii. Gen. xlvi. 12, cf. Num. xxvi. 19-22, is editorial. 

Dr. Cornill gives penetrating analyses of Gen. xxvii, (unanalysed by 
Dr. Driver), and xxxvii. (less carefully by Dr. Driver). Concerning the 
former, how can Dr. Cornill split the beautiful verses 27°, 28? Cf. the 
conjunction in Iahvistic poetry of “Iahveh” and “ Elohim” in Gen. ix. 
25ff. With regard to the latter : surely 15-17* are editorial to explain 
Joseph’s presence both at Shechem, 13%, 14>, J, and Dothan, 17°, E. 
Our authors are almost entirely at one in their analysis of the difficult 
chapter xxxiv. Dr. Driver, I think, is more correct in dividing it 
between J and P, than Dr. Cornill, who divides it between J and E: 
note, ‘which she bare unto Jacob,” 1, cf. xvi. 15, 16, xxv. 12; 
“‘ prince,” 2, cf. xvii. 20; xxv. 16; “get possessions,’”’ 10, cf. xvii. 8 
etc.; “every male,” 15, 22, 24, 25, cf. xvii. 10, 12; “ substance,” 
23, cf. xxxi, 18, etc. ; cf. 8-10, 14-18 with xxiii. 7-9, 13-15 ; 20, 24 
with xxiii. 10, 18; tnx, 10, cf. xxiii. 4, 9,20; ND, 10, cf. xxiii. 16. 
There is no evidence that Shechem in the P story did more than fall 
in love with Dinah ; 13>, 27° are editorial. 

Our authors differ somewhat in their analysis of Exodus ix. 13-35. 
Dr. Driver assigns ix. 13-21, 23°-34, to J ; ix. 22, 235, 24°, 35 to E. 
Dr. Cornill, ix. 13-21,, 23>, 24 (in part) 25°, 26,27 (in part) 28-30, 
33 to J ; ix. 22-23%,24>, 31, 32, 35 to E. I venture to restore J thus: 
‘a3e And Iahveh said unto Mosheh, ‘Rise up carly in the morn- 
ing, and stand before Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus saith Iahveh, 
the God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may serve me. 
18 Behold, tomorrow about this time I will cause it to rain a very 
gvievous hail, such as hath not been in Mizraiim since the day it was 
founded even until now.’ *» And Iahveh rained hail upon the land of 
Mizraiim ; *and the hail was very grievous, such as had not been in 
all the land of Mizraiim since it became a nation. ** Only in the land 
of Goshen, where were the sons of Israel, was there no hail. *7 And 
Pharaoh sent and called for Mosheh and said uzto him, *‘Intreat 
Iahveh ; for there hath been enough hail ; and I will let you go, and 
ye shall stay no longer.’ *? And Mosheh said unto him, ‘ As soon as I 
am gone out of the city, I will spread abroad my hands unto Iahveh.’ 
33 And Mosheh went out of the city from Pharaoh, and spread abroad 
his hands unto Iahveh ; and the hail ceased. “But when Pharaoh 
saw that the hail was ceased, he made his heart stubborn, ** and did 
not let. the sons of Israel go.” And the following I would give to P: 
«32 And Iahveh said unto Mosheh, ‘ Stretch forth thine hand toward 
the heavens, that there may be hail in all the land of Mizraiim, upon 
man and upon beast, and upon every herb of the field, throughout the 
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land of Mizraiim.’ ** And Mosheh stretched forth his rod towards the 
heavens ; and Iahveh sent thunders and hail, and fire ran down unto 
the earth. * And the hail smote throughout all the land of Mizraiim 
all that was in the field, both man and beast; and the hail smote 
every herb of the field, and brake every tree of the field. **¢ But the 
heart of Pharaoh was stiffened [and he hearkened not unto them], as 
Jahveh had spoken.” The remainder is editorial. This latter narra- 
tive is P, not E. Cf. ix. 22, with 8: “toward the heavens ;” and 
note that Mosheh acts similarly in 10. Observe, “upon man and 
upon beast,” 22, 25, cf. 9,10, viii. 17, 18; “ throughout the land of 
Mizraiim,” 22, 25, cf. 9, viii. 16, 17: “ stiffened,” 35+, cf. 12. 

Again. Dr. Driver assigns x. 13>, 14°—19, 28, 29; xi. 4—8; xii. 
29, 30, to J: x. 12—13*, 14%, 20—27; xi. 1—3, 9, 10, to E. Dr- 
Cornill, x. 12—13*, 14%, 15°, 20 —27; xi. 1—3, to E: the rest of x., 
xi. 4—8 ; xii. 29, 30, to J: and xi. 9,10, to P. I would restore J 
as follows: *.'%>“ And Iahveh brought an east wind upon the land 
all that day, and all the night ; and when it was morning, the east 
wind brought the locusts. ‘>And they rested in all the borders of 
Mizraiim ; very grievous were they; before them there were no 
such locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. And they 
covered the face of the whole land, so that the land was darkened. 
16And Pharaoh made haste to call for Mosheh, and he said, 1‘ Entreat 
Iahveh, your God, that he may take away from me this death only.” 
1sAnd he went out from Pharaoh and entreated Iahveh. And Iahveh 
turned an exceeding strong west wind which took up the locusts, and 
drove them into the sea of Rushes ; there remained not one locust 
in all the border of Mizraiim. [But Pharaoh made stubborn his 
heart], *>and did not let the sons of Israel go. *- 1 And Iahveh said 
unto Mosheh, ‘ Yet one plague more will I bring upon Pharaoh, and 
upon Mizraiim ; afterwards he will let you go hence. [And] when 
he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence altogether. 
[Go in unto Pharaoh, and say unto him), ‘Thus saith Iahveh, 
About midnight will I go out into the midst of Mizraiim ; and all 
the firstborn in the land of Mizraiim shall die, from the firstborn of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the firstborn of the 
slave-girl that is behind the mill ; and all the firstborn of cattle. 
* And there shall be a great cry throughout all the land of Mizraiim, 
such as there hath not been like it, nor shall be any more.’ =- * And 
Pharaoh [spake] unto Mosheh, and said, ‘Go ye, serve Iahveh ; only 
let your flocks and your herds be stayed ; let your little ones also go 
with you.’ * And Mosheh said, ‘Our cattle also shall go with us ; 
there shall not an hoof be left behind ; for thereof must we take to 
serve Iahveh our God.’ *!- *» Now the man Mosheh was very great 
in the land of Mizraiim in the eyes of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the 
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eyes of the people ; and Pharaoh said unto bim, ‘Get thee from me, 
take heed to thyself, see my face no more; for in the day thou seest 
my face thou shalt die. **And Mosheh said, ‘Thou hast spoken 
well ; I will see thy face again no more.’ *i- And he went out from 
Pharaoh in hot anger. ** And it came to pass at midnight that Iahveh 
smote all the firstborn in the land of Mizraiim.” 

And I would give to P: “* And Iahveh said unto Mosheh, 
‘Stretch out thine hand over the land of Mizraiim for the locusts, 
that they may come up upon the land of Mizraiim, and eat every herb 
of the land, even all that the hail hath left’ And Mosheh 
stretched forth his rod over the land of Mizraiim, '*and the locusts 
went up over all the land of Mizraiim, ** and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left; and 
there remained not any green thing, either tree or herb of the field 
through all the land of Mizraiim. * But Iahveh stiffened the heart 
of Pharaoh,... * And Iahveh said unto Mosheh, Stretch out 
thine hand towards the heavens, that there may be darkness over the 
land of Mizraiim, even darkness which may be touched. ™ And 
Mosheh stretched fortb his hand towards the heavens ; and there was 
a thick darkness in all the land of Mizraiim for three days ; * they 
saw not one another, neither rose any from his place for three days ; 
but all the sons of Israel had light in their dwellings. 7” But Iahveh 
stiffened Pharaoh’s heart... *-*® And Jahveh said unto Mosheh, 
‘Pharaoh will not hearken unto you; that my wonders may be 
multiplied in the land of Mizraiim. And Mosheh and Aharon did 
all these wonders before Pharaoh ; but Iahveh stiffened Pharaoh’s 
heart, and he did not let the sons of Israel go out of his land.’” 
The remainder is editorial. 

If the above passages are correctly given to P, there is no real 
evidence that the Elohist, except in iii. 15, and xx. 1, uses the name 
“Tahveh” in the Pentateuch. Distinct instances to the contrary 
are, iv. 20°; xiii. 17—19; xix. 25,19; xx. 18—21; xx. 1; xxiv. 13°; 
xxi. 6, 13; xxii. 7,8; xxxii. 16; xviii. 5, 12, 15, 16, 19, 21,23. It 
is hardly reasonable that a writer who is so careful in the use of the 
divine name, “ Elohim,” before iii. 15, should use it after that indis- 
criminately with “Tahveh.” I would, therefore, assign xv. 20 (om. 
“the sister of Aharon”), 24°; xvii. 3, 25, 7° (place named “ Massah,” 
‘‘tempting,” 2%, 7*, not “ Meribah,” “striving,” 2*, 7), and Num. x. 29 
(om. “ Chobab, the son of ”) 30, 33, 35, 36, 34 (the parallel to Ex. xviii.), 
and other passages often assigned to E, toJ. Dr. Cornill is surely 
right in giving “das Bundesbuch,” Ex. xxi.—xxiv. (which, I think, 
originally consisted of only xxi. 1—13*...15...17, 16, 18—23*... 
26—xxii. 16, 18 ; xxiv. 18%: notice the formula, ‘If aman... then 

..”, which restore in xxi. 2, and xxii. 18; and read “ Elohim” in 
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xxii. 10, with LXX. ; insert xxiv. 12, 13*, 14, 13, between xx.17* and 
xxi. 1, reading “Elohim” in xxiv. 12) to E; but is he correct in 
adopting Kuenen’s suggestion that it originally was given to Moses, 
not at Mount Sinai, but at the point of entrance into Canaan, like 
Deuteronomy, and, therefore, stood later in the narrative? One 
fact seems fatal to this otherwise plausible conjecture ; namely, that 
the scene of xviii., which must have followed the “‘ Bundesbuch” (16, 
“‘T make them know the statutes of Elohim, and his laws”; 20, 
“Thou shalt teach them the statutes and the laws”) is laid still in 
the wilderness. xviii. 1» (“how that Iahveh had brought Israel 
out of Mizraiim”), 2> (“after he had sent her away”), 8—11 is 
editorial. 

Driver contributes nothing to the analysis of the difficult chaps. 
Num. xxii. 2—xxiv., but Cornill assigns xxii. 3*, 4, 5 (in pt.), 11 (in pt.), 
22—34, 39, xxiv. (in the main) to J. I would suggest that xxii. 3*, 4 
(om. “elders of Midian”), 5 (ex. “to Pethor, which is by the River,” 
possibly a fragment of E ; read ‘‘ Ammon” with LXX. ; “cover the 
eye of the land,” cf. Ex. x. 5, 15 J), 6, 7 (om. “and the elders of 
Midian”), 11 (cf. 5), 17 (om.“ for ”),18 (the answer to 11, 17), 22 (directly 
contradicts 20), 23—27*, 31—34 (Balaam returns home), 37 (Balak 
goes in person after him, cf. 17), 39 (continues 37), xxiv. 2 (continues 
xxii. 39), 5—7, 8,10 (om. “ these three times”), 11 (cf. xxii. 17, 37), 12; 
13 (cf. xxii. 18), 14, 17—19 ; and xxii. 2, 3», 8 (‘‘ princes” not “ elders,” 
7; read “ Elohim”), 9 (cf. Gen. xx. 3, xxxi. 24, E), 10, 12 (answer to 
10), 13 (“ princes ;” read “ Elohim” with LXX.), 14--16 (‘ princes”), 
19 (cf. 8), 20, 21 (cf. Gen. xxii. 3), 36, 38, 41, xxiii. 1—3 (read 
“Elohim ” with LXX.), 4, 5 (read “ Elohim ” with LXX.), 6—10, 11, 12 
(read “Elohim” with LXX.), 13—17 (“ princes,” read ‘“ Elohim” 
with the LXX.), 18, 19, 20 (“ men,” cf. 10), 21, 22 (G'od, not David, the 
king in Israel, cf. xxiv. 17, ff.), 24, 25,26 (read “Elohim” with the 
LXX.), make two parallel Balaam stories from J and E respectively. 
Editorial, therefore, are 28—30 (I cannot believe the Jahvist wrote 
anything so silly : the mythological serpent in Gen. iii. is no parallel), 
35, 40 (“sent ” fits ill with 36 or 37), xxiii. 23 (interrupts 22, 24), 27 
—xxiv. 1, 3, 4 (“El Shaddai” very suspicious), 8* (cf. xxiii. 22), 9* 
(cf. Gen. xlix. 9), 9° (cf. Gen. xxvii. 29), 15, 16 (cf. 3, 4), 20—24, and 
probably the “angel” in xxii. 22—27, 31—34. Cornill surely rightly 
follows Budde in tracing J and E in the historical books, Judges— 
Kings ; but how far Budde’s analysis is trustworthy is another matter. 
The question is too large to deal with here, but that the Prophetic 
sources of the Hexateuch are also among the sources of these his- 
tories is not only a priori most probable, but incontestably proved by 
such passages, among many others, as Jud. vi. 36—40 (E: note 
“Elohim ;” “rose up early in the morning”), vii. 13—15* (E: “ Elo- 
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him ;” “the dream” and its interpretation, cf. Gen. xxxvii. 5, 9; 
xl. 5 ff.; xli.), 1 Sam. iii. 4—10 (E: “Samuel... Here am I,” cf. 
Gen. xxii. 7, 11 ; xxvii, 1», xxxvii. 13, xlvi. 2 f. ; Ex. iii. 4) ; 1 Sam. xxv. 
(J: “find favour in the eyes of,” 8; with 2 cf. Gen. xiii. 2, 5; with 
18 cf. Gen. xliii. 11 ; with 23 cf. xxiv. 64; with 32 cf. Gen. xxiv. 27; 
with 35 cf. Gen. iv. 7, xxxii. 20; and note the fine descriptive power) ;. 
2 Sam. xiii. (J: with 12 cf. Gen. xxxiv. 2°, 7°; with 18 cf. Gen. 
xxxvii. 3, 23, 32; with 22 cf. Gen. xxiv. 50; with 36 cf. Gen. xxvii. 
38, 1 11). No treatment of these books can be adequate that 
disregards such phenomena, and it is to be regretted that Driver 
should have made no attempt to deal with them. He gives, however, 
useful lists of peculiar expressions. I cannot, by the by, agree with 
either of our authors in treating Jud. xix. as containing an ancient 
narrative. It is only “old in style and representation ” by imitation of 
Gen. xix., and like Gen. xxxviii. is of late and post-exilian authorship, 

Coming now to the prophets, the following table will show how 
Driver and Cornill converge in their analysis of “ Isaiah ” :-— 





Chapters. DRIVER. CoRNILL. 





i. 1, editorial ; 2,3, Jotham ; 
4-9, end of Syro-Ephraim- 
ite war (734) ; 10-17, Heze- 
kiah (701); 18-32, end of 
Syro-Ephraimite war (734). 

ii. 1, editorial; 2-4, Deutero- 
Isaianic ; 5—v. 24, begin- 
ning of the reign of Ahaz ; 
25, editorial.; 26-30, Ahaz = 
should follow ix. 8-21. 

Uzziah (735 2). 

. | Syro-Ephraimite war. 

.|ix. 8-21, Ahaz; Syro-Eph- 
raimite war : ix. 9, 10,:the 
siege of Samaria (722); 
x. 1-42, Ahaz; Syro-Eph- 
raimite war: should fol- 
low v. 1-24; 4», editorial. 

x. 5-34, Sargon (722-710); 
xi. 1-9, Ahaz, in the midst. 
of the Syro-Ephraimite 
war, cf. vii. 1-ix.6; xi. 10- 
xii. 6, Deutero-Isaianic. 

xiii. 1, editorial ; xiii. 2—xiv. 
23, exilian, c. 538. 

i or Sargon? 


.| Reign of Jotham (B.c. 
735),or Hezekiah (701) 


Beginning of the reign 
of Ahaz. 


Uzziah (7407)... . 
Syro-Ephraimite war 
. | Syro-Ephraimite war 


Hezekiah and Sennach- 
erib (701). 


en, shortly before 


Hosekish and Sennach- 
erib (701). 


xiii. 1—xiv. 


xiv. 24-27 


28-32 


xv.—xvi. 12. 





Shortly after Sargon’s 
death, in 705, 

Pre-Isaianic ;  Uzziah’s 
reign; defeat of Moab 
by Jeroboam II. 





Shortly after Sargon’s acces- 
sion, 722. 

Pre - Isaianic ; Uzziah's- 
reign ; defeat of Moab by 
Jeroboam IT. 
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Chapters. 


DRIVER. 


CoRNILL. 





xv.—xvi. 13,14. 


xvii. l-ll. . 


12-14. . 


«|| oe 


xxi, 1-10 
11-12. 
18-17. . 

xxii, 1-14. . 
15-25. 


xxiii. . 
xxiv. —xxvii. 


xxviii.—xxxiii. . 


XXXVi.—xxxix, 


xl—Ixvi. . » 


ee Se 


-|7200r 711? . 
-|7200r711? . 





Epilogue by Isaiah, 
shortly before 711. 


-| Immediately before the 


outbreak of the Syro- 
Ephraimite war. 

Sennacherib’s invasion, 
701 


Sennacherib’s invasion, 


701. 
.| Battle of Raphia, 720? . 


| ae a ier siege tah 


7llor70l?... . 


‘ amas pike te oon 


: Barly” post-exilic pe- 
riod.” 


xxviii., prior to 722; 
xxix. — xxxii., 702; 
xxxiii., 701. 

Close of the exile. . . 


From 2 Kings; xxxvii. 
22-32; Isaiah, 701. 


.| Exilian, the work of an 


author between the 
years 549—538. . 





Epilogue by Isaiah, in 711. 


Immediately after the out- 
break of the Syro- 
Ephraimite war. 

Siege of Samaria, 722. 


Sennacherib’s reign, before 
704. 
After Sennacherib’s retreat, 


701. 
711, 


. | Deutero-Isaianic, c. 549. 


Isaiah, c. 720-711; but 
possibly by a later editor. 
701, after Sennacherib’s re- 
treat. 
Before 701. 
Exilian, c. 580. 
c. 330, Greek period. 


Older ea used by 


xxviii—xxxi. 701 ; xxxii,— 
xxxiii., post exilian. 


Close of the exile, perhaps 
by the author of xiii— 
xiv. 23. 

From 2 Kings; xxxvii. 6f? 
22-32, Isaiah, 701; xxxix. 
5-7, before 704. 

xl.—xlviii, excepting xiii. 
1-7, exilian, 546-538 ; xlix. 
—lxii., post-exilian, by the 
same author as xl.—xlviii., 
excepting lvi. 9—lvii. 13, 
and perhaps lix. 3-16; 
lxiii.—Ixvi., post-exilian, 
by a different author. 





Driver's conclusions simply represent a less-developed stage of 
criticism than Cornill’s. a 

Cornill’s careful analysis of “ Jeremiah ” may be summarised thus :— 

The “Urrolle” of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, B.c. 604 : i, ii., iii. 
1—5, 19—iv. 2, iv. 2—v. 19, 23—vi. 30, vii.—viii. 9, 13—ix., x. 17— 
xi. 6, 9—xii. 6, xiv.? xv.? 1—10, 15—21, xviii. ? xxv. 1—3, 8-11, 13¢, 
15—29, xlvi. 1—26, xlvii., xlviii. ? xlix. 1—33. 

Later prophecies, before the death of Jehoiakim, B.c. 597 : xii. 7— 


17, xvi. 


(om. 14, 15), xvii. 1—4? 5—13? 14—18, and in the 


biographical passages xix. 1 —xx. 6, xxvi., xxxv., XxXXvi., xlv. 
Later prophecies, in the reign of Jehoiakim, B.c, 597 : xiii. 
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Later prophecies, in the reign of Zedekiah, before B.c. 586: xx 7— 
18, xxi. 11—xxiii., xxiv., xxix., xxxii. (om. 17—23), xxxiii. 4—13, 
xlix. 34—39. 

Later prophecies, in the reign of Zedekiah, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem : xxx. 1—9, 12—14, 16—21, xxxi. 1—34. 

Later prophecies, in the reign of Zedekiah, in the biographical 
passages, xxi. 1—10, xxvii., xxviii., xxxiv., xxxvii.—xliv. 30. 

The biographer of Jeremiah and compiler of his writings, in the 
second half of the exile: xix.—xxi., xxvi—xxix., xxxiv.—xlv., 
1, 59—64. 

Later additions: iii. 6—18, v. 20—22, viii. 10—12 (repeats vi. 
12—15), x. 1—16, xi. 7, 8, xv. 11—14, xvi. 14, 15 (from xxiii. 7 f.), 
xvii. 19—27 (cf. xxxiii. 14—26, Neh. xiii, 15—22), xxv. 4—7, 12, 13>, 
14, 30—38, xxix. 16—20, xxx. 10 f. (repeated in xlvi. 27 f.), 15, 22, 
23 f. (from xxiii. 19 f.), xxxi. 35—37, xxxii. 17—23, xxxiii. 1—3, 14— 
26 (16 f. from xxiii. 5 f.), xxxix. 9—13, xl. 1—6, xlvi. 27 f., 1—li. 
58, lii. (from 2 Kings). 

Driver’s treatment is not so complete ; but again here and in the 
case of the “ Second Isaiah” and “ Ezekiel” he adds valuable tables of 
characteristic expressions. 

Our authors agree as to the unity and genuineness of the Book of 
Ezekiel. “If anywhere,’’ says Coraill, “a book in the Old Testament 
bears the mark of authenticity on its forehead, and is preserved in the 
condition in which it left its author's hand, that book is ‘ Ezekiel.’ ” 

Of the minor prophets, Driver might have referred to the objections 
to Hosea ii. 1—3, and to Amos ii. 4 f., iv. 13, v. 8 f., ix. 56 in spite 
of Kuenen. Driver decides conclusively, against Credner, for the post- 
exilic date of “Joel”; whilst Cornill dates the book about 3.c. 400 
and later rather than earlier. He says, “In the book of Joel we have 
a written compendium of the late Jewish eschatology, at the period 
when the newer prophecy was passing into Apocalypse.” For 
“‘ Jonah” Driver says “a date in the fifth century b.c. will probably 
not be far wide of the mark”; Cornill: “towards the end of the 
Persian, perhaps rather in the Greek period.” The following gives 
our authors’ conclusions respectively concerning the book of Micah. 





Chapters. DRIVER. CoRNILL. 





i., ii. 1-11, iii. .} Before B.c. 722. Before B.C. 722. 

ii. 12-13-. . . | Micah’s, but misplaced. | Deutero-Jsaianic. 

iv.,v. . . . .|Micah’s, but added at /iv. 1-4, 1l—v. 4, 7-14, Deu- 
different times to i.— tero-Isaianic; iv. 5-10, v. 
iii. Written about 701. 5, 6, also an interpolation 
iv. 10(‘‘and shalt come 
even unto Babylon”) is 
an interpolation. Pos- 
sibly iv. 11-13 also, 
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Chapters. DRIVER. CoRNILL, 





vi. 1—vii. 6. .| Reign of Manasseh; pro-| Reign of Manasseh, not 
bably not Micah’s. Micah’s. 

vii. 7-20 . . .| Possibly by author of | Deutero-Isaianic; ii. 12, 13, 
vi. 1-vii. 6, and exilian. iv. 5-10, v. 5, 6, vii. 7-20, 
probably by the same hand. 











Cornill follows Hitzig in assigning to} Habakkuk i.—ii. 8; and 
ii. 9—20 and iii. to later writers. Driver certainly exaggerates wher 
he ranks Habakkuk iii. “fur sublimity of poetic conception and 
splendour of diction with the finest (Jud. v.) which Hebrew poetry 
has produced ;” but Cornill is wrong in speaking of the poem as an 
‘“‘ungebiihrlich iiberschitster Psalm,” which “ bietet reine Rhetorik ” ; 
vv. 17, 18 at least are not “reine Rhetorik.” Driver and Cornill 
agree that “ Zephaniah” dates from before the reformation of Josiah 
and soon after the Scythian invasion, 7. ¢., c. 630: but the latter sus- 
pects passages inii., and especially iii. 14—20, as Deutero-Isaianic. 
Driver is inclined to separate Zechariah ix.—xiv., and to assign 
ix.—xi., xii. 7—9 to a pre-exilian, the remainder to a post-exilian 
date ; but Cornill follows Stade in maintaining the unity of the whole 
section and giving it to an author who moved among the ideas of the 
later Jewish Apocalypse and wrote during the struggles of the 
“ Diadochi,” ¢. €., c. B.C. 280. 

Driver introduces his chapter on the Psalms with a sketch of 
Hebrew poetry, which is an omission from Cornill’s book. To his 
list of purely secular songs, p. 339, Driver, for reasons given above, 
might have added the poem in Gen. xlix. And Jud. v. is as secular as 
Num. xxi. 27—30. To the Psalms “incorrectly conjoined,” p. 345, 
Driver might have added Ps. xxiii.: vv. 5, 6 are unconnected with 
vv. 1—4; not only do 1—4 make a complete Psalm in themselves, but 
vv. 5, 6 entirely change and even reverse the imagery: “the table,” 
“the oil,” “the cup,” “the Temple,” have nothing to do with the 
shepherd life of 1—4, and the divine “goodness and mercy” that 
“ follow,” 6, are not the care and guidance that “lead,” 1—4. Ps. xxiii. 
1—4, then, might be added to Ewald’s list of Psalms which on ws- | 
thetic grounds could have been David's, Respecting these, Driver's con- 
clusion seems eminently just : “If Deborah, long before David’s time 
had ‘sung unto Jahveh’ (Jud. v. 3), there can be no @ priors reason 
why David should not have done the same; and in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 
the expression ‘the sweet singer of Israel’ implies that David was 
the author of religious songs. On the whole, a non liquet must be our 
verdict : it is possible that Ewald’s list is too large, but it is not clear 
that none of the Psalms contained in it are of David’s composition.” 
At the same time, as Cornill finely says, “‘ David the Psalmist iz a post- 
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exilian creation, a link in the chain of development of Israel's old 
history into a ‘ Kirchengeschichte,’ after that, through the institutions 
of Deuteronomy and the natural sequence of events, Israel had 
passed from a State into a Church, and from a nation into a com- 
munity. The David who through Messianic prophecy was set in the 
middle point of religious interest, of whom it was known that he had 
made poems and taken active part in the cultus, could only have 
been a religious poet, and all religious ‘ Lyrik’ was assigned to him, as 
the whole of proverbial wisdom to his son, Solomon.” 

Cornill insists rightly on the relationship of “Proverbs” to the 
Apocrypha. The “ Konigsspriiche” in Proverbs, which used to be 
advanced as the surest proof of a pre-exilian origin, have their 
counterpart in “Jesus of Sirach,” vii. 4-6 ; viii. 1-3; x. 1-5. Driver 
apparently accepts the view that Prov. i.-ix. were written as an intro- 
duction to the older collection x.-xxii. 16, shortly before the “ Exile” ; 
but as Cornill correctly observes the ‘‘ Wisdon” of these chapters 
cannot be separated by centuries from the apocryphal “ Wisdom.” 
He quotes Reuss with approval that in the personification of 
‘Wisdom ” in Prov. viii., “ Jewish metaphysics and the philosophy of 
Alexandria, speak not indeed a last but certainly a first word.” ‘The 
Hebrew ‘ Wisdom,’” he says, “affords us a parallel phenomenon to 
the philosophy of Greece ; with this difference, that the ‘Hebrew’ 
‘wisdom’ is always and everywhere ethically and religiously con- 
ceived, Prov. ii. 5-10; iii. 13-26. It is not philosophic but theologic, 
or if you prefer, theosophic speculation.” 

The crown of this Hebrew “ wisdom- writing,” later than Prov. i.-ix. 
(xv. 7 is directly dependent on Prov. viii. 25, and unintelligible 
without it), and belonging to the lates: period of Hebrew literature 
(against Driver, who decides for the latter half of the exile) is, 
according to Cornill, the Book of Job. [nto his spirited treatment of 
the poem it is impossible to enter here ; but it is most interesting to 
find the German critic, though on internal and psychological grounds, 
defending the “ Elihu” speeches, which Driver, with the great majority 
of scholars, rejects. His defence, I think, can only deepen the con- 
viction that “ Job” is yet one of the unsolved problems of the O.d 
Testament. 

Another still unanswered riddle is the “Song of Songs.” Cornill 
contents himself with Reuss’ division of the poem into sixtevn love 
idylls. Driver gives the analysis of Delitzsch and Ewald as repre- 
senting the traditional and the modern view respectively, according as 
Solomon or a shepherd is taken as the hero of the piece. He accepts 
the latter, and therefore dismisses the opinion that Solomon was the 
author, but inclines to a north Israelite origin and an early pre- 
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exilian date. Cornill, however, is surely more correct in assigning it, 
on linguistic grounds, at the earliest, to the Persian period: “If,” he 
says, “of any book in the Bible it may be said ‘ Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee,’ that book is the ‘Song of Songs.” Graetz, whose arguments 
Driver takes too little into account, is probably right in regarding the 
Song as contemporary with Greek poetry. Mr. Russell Martineau, in 
a recent paper before the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 
brings out some interesting parallels between it and verses of Bion 
and Moschus. 

To a Greek date also must be assigned that other “unsolved 
problem,” the book of “ Ecclesiastes.” “The question whether 
Koheleth shows immediate acquaintauce with and direct dependence 
on Greek philosophy, is an open one: but this much is certain, that 
only through the influence at least of Hellenism could the Jewish 
mind produce such a work.” So Cornill, with which Driver agrees. 

As to the remaining books of the Old Testament, Lamentations, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, there is little or no difference of opinion 
between our authors. It only remains to say a word of praise for Dr. 
Cornill’s excellent chronological register of the literature at the close 
of his volume, and to express a hope that Dr. Driver will some day 
add to his book an index of at least principal passages, 


EpGar INNES FRIpp. 


Untersuchungen zur Entstehung und Entwickelung der Hebraischen 
Accente. I. Theil, Von Avotpu BicHLeR, (Wien, 1891.) 


Tue Talmud recommends appropriate intonation (neimah) for the 
reading of the Bible (Babyl. Talm. Megillah, 32a), but does not give 
any rules as to the way of intonation ; nor is there any mention of 
musical symbols or notes. The term taamim (“accents’’) occurs 
several times in the Talmud, but it is doubtful whether it refers to 
“written symbols,” or to “melody,” or “accentuation” in general. 
The plural form of the word (taamim) suggests the existence of a 
number of accents, and great stress seems to have been laid on 
preserving the exact force of each of the various accents. When it 
was found that, contrary to the ancient custom, teachers received 
payment for instruction in the Law, these were excused on the plea 
that it was only the teaching of the accurate accentuation that was 
paid for. Ina discussion whether parim in Exodus xxiv. 5 referred 
only to sh’'lamim, or also to oloth, the question arose as to the object 
of the discussion, since it was indifferent to the halachah which of 
the two interpretations was adopted. The answer was that it was 
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important to know the correct interpretation, in order to be able to 
read the passage correctly, with the appropriate pauses, PDD 25D 
oyun. Whether such a discussion in the Talmud proves the 
presence or the absence of a written and recognised system of accents, 
it certainly implies the existence of a traditional way of reading 
the Biblical text, by which the division of each sentence into its 
constituent elements, and the logical relation of these elements to 
each other, was clearly indicated. The accents (taamim), or musical 
notes, which generally accompany the text in ancient manuscripts, as 
well as in the ordinary editions of the Bible, serve also this purpose. 
Many scholars have attempted to explain the principles which guided 
the authors of the accents in the selection of the special acceat for 
each word, and accordingly to determine the logical value of each 
individual accent. Heidenheim, Baer, and Wickes are the foremost 
among them Excellent as the rules established in the works of these 
scholars may be, correct as the prineiple of dichotomy accepted by 
them may be, these do not suffice to explain the numerous anomalies 
and exceptions, in spite of the assumed theory of transformation, 
transposition, and substitution of accents. Dr. Biichler, in the pre- 
sent work, has undertaken to supply the deficiency. He searches for 
the origin of the accents, and follows in his research the theory 
adopted by Graetz, that the vowel-points, as well as the accents, were 
not the product of one man or of one school, but owe their present 
form to a gradual development from small beginnings. After much 
painstaking, minute and intelligent searching, examining and com- 
paring of accents and words, he comes to the conclusion that the 
present system of accents has been built up on the basis of Masoretic 
diacritical signs. It was deemed necessary occasionally to remind the 
reader of the right way by some sign, whenever there were two ways 
before him, and the wrong way was likely to attract him. The ele- 
ments of such signs are the point, a small circle, a perpendicular 
or-a horizontal line. Dr. Btichler chooses the perpendicular for 
his starting-point, and shows, almost convincingly, the development 
of a large number of the accents from the perpendicular. 

Two consecutive words may logically be connected the one with the 
other, or separated the one from the other. Connection is naturally 
indicated by the horizontal line between the two words, whi'st the 
perpendicular between them indicates their separation from each 
otber. Of the many different degrees of relationship that exist 
between two words, from the closest connection to complete separa- 
tion, each one is represented in the fully-developed system of accents 
by a special sign ; but at first it may have been left to the discretion 
of the reader, and only exceptional cases were pointed out to him 
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Thus we find that particles and other small words are, as a rule, 
treated as enclitics, or accentless words ; but, under certain circum- 
stances, such enclitics frequently regain their independence, and 
must be read as separate words. This fact was probably indicated 
by a perpendicular line, the object of which is to prevent the 
reader from, hurrying too quickly on to the next word. In one 
instance ‘his purpose of the perpendicular is obvious, viz., the 
pasek or legarmeh; we recognise it also in the metheg, the mean- 
ing of which, “bridle,” implies this very purpose. Were it not 
for the natural force of the horizontal and the vertical lines we 
might have expected to find points as the first beginnings of the 
accents. For there is no doubt about the presence of diacritical 
points in the ancient copies of the Torah ; the words and phrases 
that were provided with dots over the letters are mentioned in the 
Talmud. It is also possible that dots were employed in the forma- 
tion of vowel signs, and lines were, therefore, preferred for the con- 
struction of accents. 

At first the enclitics were probably the only words that were marked 
by the horizontal line. Whenever an enclitic was endowed with in- 
dependent existence it was only necessary to omit the horizontal line 
(makkef.) But in order that the omission of the makkef should not 
be considered as a mistake and the result of the scribe’s carelessness, 
it was necessary for the guidance of the reader that the separation of 
the enclitic from the succeeding word should be marked by some posi- 
tive sign. Instead of placing the perpendicular after the enclitic it was 
placed under it, probably in order to distinguish it from the pasek, which 
indicated a higher degree of separation or pause. This perpendicular 
was the original form of the accent, but we possess it only in its 
modifications and variations, in all of which Dr. Bichler not only 
traces the perpendicular, but also the original force of the perpen- 
dicular. The first modification consisted of a combination of both 
lines, the horizontal and the perpendicular ; the sign is known by the 
name of munach ; it removes the enclitic nature of the word, but at 
the same time indicates by the horizontal line the close relation of the 
word to that which follows. The repetition of the munach under two 
consecutive words preserves, according to Dr. Biichler, the original 
mode of placing a vertical line under each of the words which are 
exceptionally kept separate ; the repetition is to show that the two 
words have two accents instead of the one, which they would have 
if they were joined by makkef. In most cases the second perpendicular 
has, in the course of the development of the accents, been changed 
into a different form. 

Merchah is, according to Dr. Biichler, identical with munach ; it is 
proved by numerous instances tiat merchah and munach interchange ; 
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that the significance of munach-munach, munach-merchah, and merchah- 
munach is exactly the same. Mehuppach “ inverted” is merely another 
way of modifying the perpendicular, by turning the horizontal line to 
the right instead of the left. Mcehuppach, yethib and trph’cha owe 
their origin to the same cause. The repetition of the m’huppach or 
yethib, or the combination of either with merchah, are equal in force to 
munach-munach. 

We find, however, in our system of accents also a group of accents 
superscribed over the letters, and these Dr. Biichler traces to the same 
origin, and demonstrates that they are nothing else but the perpen- 
dicular, and that they originally served asan indication of the absence 
of the makkef. Thus azla, pashta, hadma, geresh, and double geresh 
(gershayim) are, according to Dr. Biichler but modified perpendiculars. 
Pazer, Zakef-gadol ani shalsheleth are three variations of the per- 
pendicular combined with one, two and three points respectively. 

The question naturally arises why should there be two systems of 
perpendiculars, some written under the letters and some above them, 
if all of them have the same source and served origin.lly the same 
purpose? The answer to this question is as follows :—There was 
no prescribed method of marking the absence of the makkef. In 
public only such copies of the Bible were used as had no marks what- 
ever added to the text except the dots referred to above. But for 
private use some, especially readers and teachers, had in their private 
copies—megilluth setharim—certain signs aided to the text for the 
purpose of facilitating their preparation for the public reading and 
teaching. These signs were arbitrary, and varied according to the 
view, taste and convenience of the writer. In this way it came that 
perpendiculars under the line, perpendiculars over the line, points and 
circles were employed as accents. When the accents were turned later on 
into musical notes, the various systems in existence were all made use 
of as the greatest possible variety of signs was required to express all 
the various relations of the words to one another, and to the whole 
of the phrase or sentence. This account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the accents explains also the apparently strange fact of 
having for twenty-one books of the Bible one system of accentuation 
and another for the three books, Psalma, Proverbs, and Job (nix). 
The difference, however, is only superficial; if we look to the 
original value of the signs, we find them equal. 

The perpendicular, according to Dr. Biichler, served also another 
purpose. It appears sometimes, in comparing two parallel passages, that 
in the one passage something has been omitted by the carelessness of 
the copyist, or in the other something added superfluously ; or that a 
word in the one passage is erroneously replaced in the other by a 
different word ; or that there is a strange spelling, or a strange con- 
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struction of the sentence; a confounding of numbers or genders 
and the like. The reader might consider these as mistakes, and be 
inclined to correct them. The Masorites, in their endeavour to pre- 
serve the Biblical text “in its traditional form, marked all such 
passages by the perpendicular line, and indicated thereby that the 
deviations were traditional and not the result of carelessness and 
error. Whilst the selection of the perpendicular line to indicate 
the absence of makkef' seems but natural, and is easily understood, 
the Masoretic perpendicular is beset with mauvy difficulties. Would 
the Masorites not have preferred the point in imitation of the pre- 
cedent of the traditional words with dots? And if they intended to 
distinguish their sigas from the more ancient and traditional dots 
there were the circle and the asterisk at their disposal. Would not the 
Masorites in trying to prevent confusion just have created a source 
of confusion by employing one and the same sign in two different 
meanings ? 

The work before us is the first instalment of Dr. Biichler’s re- 
searches; that which is yet in store for us will, no doubt, bring 
further proofs in support of the new theory. The numerous and 
striking instances which Dr. Biichler quotes for each of his assertions 
not only prove the thoroughness of his research and the soundness 
of his views, but fully justify our hopes that whatever is left un- 
certain in the first part will be made firm and clear in the second 
part. Even if the doubts conceruing the new theory should not be 
entirely dispelled, all earnest students of the Bible must welcome the 
first part of Dr. Biichler’s work as a source of interesting and instruc- 
tive information, and wish the author God-speed for the production 
of the second part. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


The Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews; Compiled from 
the Talmud and other Rabbinical Writings, and Compared with 
Roman and English Penal Jurisprudence. By 8S. Mendelsohn, 
LL.D.,D.D. Baltimore: M. Curlander, 1891. Pp. viii. and 270. 


CoMPARATIVE jurisprudence, in the sense in which it is distinguishable 
from historical jurisprudence, can scarcely be said as yet to havea 
separate existence. Since Leibnitz very originally, though somewhat 
superficially, carried out the project of tabulatiug the universal laws, 
and presenting striking parallels between the methodical differences 
of national jurisdiction, nothing has been done for the comparison of 
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laws except in connection with history. (Comp. Eneycl. Britannica, 
Ninth Edition, XIV., p. 366.) 

We must therefore consider every endeavour which tends to illu- 
mine this branch of historical research, a contribution to the develop- 
ment of civilisation. Our own special branch of study, the ancient 
Hebrew legislation, unfolds to us a veritable labyrinth of investiga- 
tion, aud tempts us to enter the field of comparative philological dis- 
cussion, to discover, if possible, new links still missing in our modern 
legal records. The praiseworthy and efficient labours of scholars like 
Frankel, Fassel, Graetz, Rabbinowitz, and more recently Bloch,! 
certainly deserve the recognition and grateful consideration of 
students and historians, as they pave the way for special studies 
connected with this sphere of scholarship which should be carefully 
and thoroughly followed up by those possessed of penetration and 
skill. Of late years a dearth in the analysis of legal forms and 
criminal legislation is noticeable. The most recent attempts were 
those made by Dr. M. Bloch, Professor in the Rabbinical Seminary 
at Budapest (cf. Note 1) who has published various essays on this 
subject, and exhibits a great amount of originality and erudition. 
We also, in several volumes of our Aruch Completum,? have en- 
deavoured to do justice, whenever occasion offered, to this subject, 
and have offered parallels which are highly interesting for the study 
of Talmudic and Rabbinical jurisprudence. 

This new departure should be welcomed, for, if we are not mis- 
taken, it is the first regular compendium of ancient Hebrew legisla- 
tion in the English language, and uses for its basis the best and most 
reliable authorities, among them being standard authors like Arnold, 
Becearia, Blackstone, Fiske, Gibbon, Graetz, Hallam, Montesquieu, 
Plutarch, Roscoe, Smith, and the somewhat antiquated Vines. We 
should have been well pleased, however, to have noticed more frequent 
references to our Jewish authors, besides Graetz, Dr. J. Frankel, for 
example, whose Grundlinien des Mosaisch Talnudischen Eherechts, is 
occasionally cited, but not his elaborate treatise, not as yet superseded, 
Der gerichtliche Beweis nach Mosaisch Talmudischem Rechte. Dr. 
Frankel has innumerable important and interesting parallels which, if 
rendered in a less scientific manuer, would be of great service for 
English readers. Dr. Mendelsohn’s book has the merit of being com- 





1In two annuals of the Rabbinical Seminary at Budapest (1879, 1881— 
1882.) 

2 Cf. for instance Aruch vii. 53 (Roman law) ; also our forthcoming 
supplement to Vol. I., 140. For Persian law, comp. IV., p. 70. In 
article {7 (IIL, 91—94) we have collected a large amount of material 
relative to our theme. Cf. also II., 164 ff. 
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posed in very entertaining style, all foreign expressions, philological 
variations, and discussions being excluded, so as not to interfere with 
th popular diction. The scientific portion is limited to copious notes, 
which expose to our view some ingenious comments and suggestions, 
proving conclusively that the author has consulted faithfully the 
above-quoted references, as well as the primal sources, Ta'mud, 
Midrash, and later Rabbinical authorities, and, in fact, to quote his 
own words (p. 6), has “ endeavoured to interpret to the letter and 
spirit of the sages.” The book is divided into four chief sections :— 
I. Crimes and Punishments. II. The Synhedrion. III. The Trial. 
IV. The Execution. 

Under the first heading are classified : — 1. As to the number, 
§§ 11,12. 2. Provisos, §§ 13—19. 3. Misdemeanours, Crimes, and 
Penalties, §§ 20—24. 4. Capital Crimes, §§ 25—32. 5. Homicide, 
§§ 33—37. 6. Murder, §§ 38—44. 7. Persons indictable, §§ 45—50. 
(Pp. 25—78.) 

The second chapter is subdivided thus :—1. Organisation and Juris- 
diction, §§ 51—56. 2. Qualifications, §§ 57—58. 3. Sessions and 
Recruitments, §§ 59—64. 4. Honorarium, §§ 65—67. (Pp. 87—102.) 

The third division treats of the following :—1. The Participators, 
§§ 68—71. 2. Time of Trial, §§ 72—74. 3. Witneyses, §§ 75—77. 
4, Cautioning Witnesses, §§ 78, 79. 5. Examination, §§ 80—91. 
6. The Defendant, §§ 92—94. 7. Disproval and Confutation, 
§§ 95—99. 8, The Deliberations, §§ 100—104. 9. The Verdict, 
§§ 105—113. 10. Reversal of Judgment, §§ 114, 115. (Pp. 108—150.) 

The fourth division comprises :—1. Between Life and Death, 
§$§ 116—120. 2. The Executioners, § 121. 3. The Consummation, 
§§ 122—127. 4. Posthumous Ignominies, §§ 128—133. 5. Mimor 
Punishments, §§ 134—-139. 6. Rehabilitation, §§ 140—141, 
(Pp. 153—173.) , 

The author gives us, furthermore (pp. 175—184), some ingenious 
maxinis and rules culled from various sources, as a surt of guide for 
the conduct of judges and the dispensation of judgment. An essay 
ou the Talmud published some years ago is annexed to this valuable 
handbook, in order to give a general insight into the composite 
character of that stupendous work, an essay which is somewhat mono- 
tonous it is true when treating of the biographies of the Talmudists, 
but is instructive on the whole. At the end of the volume may be 
found a comprehensive index to all subjects contained therein, which 
is of great assistance and convenience to the reader. 

While treating at length upon all topics relative to actual Jurispru- 
dence, we still find several important parallels between Roman and 
Hebrew jurisdiction omitted, which would have been interesting for 
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English readers. We are surprised to find, for instance, only two or three 
items on presumptive evidence' (pp. 124, 125, Notes 286, 287), which 
is in itself a profound study, aud should have been handled with greater 
reflection. Nevertheless, this much we may safely state, that Dr. 
Mendelsohn’s work has been compiled with great care and ability, and 
contains exhaustive accounts of the salient points in Talmudic 
Jurisdiction. We heartily recommend this excellent handbook t» all 
who desire precise information on the subject, all the more so, as it 
is here presented in language and style at the command of all 


Semitic students of law. 
ALEXANDER KOHUT. 


Hebraische Berichte uber die Judenverfolgungen wihrend der Kreuzzige 
(Hebrew Documents on the Persecution of the Jews during the 
Crusades), edited by A. Neubauer and Dr. M. Stern, with a 
critical introduction by Professor H. Bresslau, and a German 
translation by Dr. 8. Baer. Berlin, 1892. 8vo. (Being the 
second volume of the Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland.) 


IN the first place we shall give a description of the documents con- 
tained in the present book, and mention the divisiou of labour among 
the contributors to this important publication fur the history of the 
Crusades. 

The writer of these lines has contributed the following texts :— 
No. 1.—A narrative, composed (before 1146) by a Solomon, son of 
Simeon, concerning the sufferings of the Jews, chiefly in the Rhine 
districts during the first Crusade (1096 a.p.). Then follow additional 
short pieces concerning the sufferings of the Jews in Northern France 
at a later period. Solomon’s writing was completely unknown, and 
is taken from the unique MS., No. 28, of the Jews’ College Library 
in London (see the Catalogue, p. 11). The MS. having been often, 
on the one hand tampered with by a censor, and on the other hand 
incorrectly copied, the edition of the text required a great number of 
notes. According to Professor Bresslau, Solomon wrote in the year 
1140. No, 2.—A narrative by Eliezer, son of Nathan of Mayence, on 
the same subject, composed about the same date as the previous 
document. The text is produced according to the printed text 
published by Dr. Jellinek, and collated with all known MSS., old as 





! Dr, Frankel (Gerichtliche Beweis, &c., pp. 437—474) devotes a large 
chapter to this interesting topic, and Dr. Freudenthal’s able essay (in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift IX. (1860), pp. 162—175, 230—234, 251—271, 
298—305) should have been utilised as well. Cf. Aruch Compl!etum IIL; 
362, where we have collected various items on presumptive evidence. 
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well as comparatively modern. We shall say a word concerning the 
biography of our Eliezer later on. No. 4 describes the calamities 
which befell the Jews during the second Crusade, by Ephraim, son of 
Jacob, of Bonn, already edited by the late Dr. M. Wiener, but re- 
edited here, with the aid of MSS. No. 5.—Finally an unknown account 
of the same period (1187 and 1188), unfortunately incomplete, by the 
famous Eleazar de Worms, edited from the unique MS. in the rich 
library of Baron H. de Giinzburg, at St. Petersburg. Of the same 
Eleazar we possess a few unedited lines on the same subject, which 
are all to be found in his commentary on the Prayers. As it was too 
late for inserting them in the present volume, we accept gladly the 
hospitality accorded to it by THe JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We read in the MS. of the Bodleian Library, No. 1204, fol. 15d, col. 


2, as follows :—}3) mia WNIY Mw ws WMIY Nw 3 wnow 
my wos wma AYI IPR NY wos * wNMMY {3 WN sw Niro’ 
$5 yoni poranr oder Sy am ore Seppe onbdsw AdpPAAS 
mann ySy yand yea noyd ovpyn na adnn osne 3m ODA 
DYN fOSY Orsodow 3H 199H33 WNW mivyd md yr xd TIN 
DID AMY’ TW OSIPHIA Dy DN 3H Nw AW wysanm ominby 
3.9993 paby nos. pw. “‘Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us’ (Ps. xc. 15), viz., according to the death 
which afflicted us, and according to the years of misfortune in exile. 
So now in the year 4948 a.m. (1188 a.D.), when Ismael (the Arabs) 
and Edom (the Christians) fight over the possession of Jerusalem, all 
of them call out to us, ‘ First we shall kill you.’ But we hope for 
the help of God, for we do not know what to do for the protection of 
our lives when they put on the garment of the cross.” 

On fol. 190, col. 1, of the same MS., we find the following passage : 
(read 19MyN) ONE PEIN Wwe O30 Sy ops woy pT pw yoy pT 9D 
ov orn (MS. Paris, No. 772, fol. 26, 8¥33D3) N¥I"D3 wy INI WRI 
mana way yn and wapna wd AdPAha ody wind Asa 49 
:25¢¥m) yer oD ay 125 IN21 OMIA Sy aM INA. “For 
the Lord will judge his people,’ (Ps. cxxxv. 14), that means to say 
that he will judge his people with vengeance upon the nations who 
vex it. Thus they came upon us at Mayence, to-day Friday the 
28th of Shebat, 4948 a.m. (10th February, 1188); they gathered for 
slaughtering us with their swords in the Jewish quarter. But help 
came from heaven and we were saved.” There are still two other 
passages quoted from the same MS, in the catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, col. 313 and 314 ; the one concerning 
the flight of the Jews to Miinzburg (Miinzenberg. See the transla- 
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tion of the Berichte, p. 216) on the first day of Ve-Adar, 4948 (2nd 
of March, 1188) ; the other concerning an accusation there in the 
same year, to the effect that the Jews had thrown a Christian woman 
into a well. Dr. Harkavy drew attention (Magazin, etc., edited by 
Dr. Berliner, III., p. 217) to a letter describing the miseries the Jews 
of Jerusalem had to endure after a conquest of the Holy City by the 
Arabs, probably by Saladin in 1187 a.p. For completeness sake we 
mention a spurious roll concerning the favourable treatment of the 
Caraitic congregation by Balduin (communicated by Dr. Harkavy, 
tbidem, II., p. 76.) 

So far for the first contributor. 

The third document gives a narrative of the first Crusade by 
an anonymous writer at Mayence; this text exists in an unique 
MS. of the Grand Ducal Library at Darmstadt. It bas been edited 
three times by Dr. M. Mannheimer, and it is given in the present 
publication recollated with the MS. by Dr. M.Stern. The variations, 
however, are not important. 

The translation of the five pieces is due to the cslebrated Massoretic 
scholar and grammarian Dr.S. Baer. It would be superfluous to 
mention even that his work is done admirably well, and that the notes 
are always to the point and exhaustive, although concise. He had also 
the benefit of Dr. Baerwald’s great historical knowledge. Dr. Baer 
we have also to thank for » complete index of the names whica occur 
in the various documents, of personsand localities. According to Pro- 
fessor Bresslau’s preface, the first three documents are independent 
one of the other, but they are probably based upoa earlier narratives. 

It seems, however, to us that Dr. Baer is too confident in his identi- 
fication of geographical names. For iustance, for the three localities on 
p. 194, which he places in France, and we agree with him in that point, 
it is scarcely certain that they are situated in the departments given by 
him. He identifies 075 with Ham in the Department of the Somme, iD 
(this locality is also mentioned in the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
of the Bodleian Library, No. 1,151) with Sully in the Department of 
the Eure (Calvados ?), which is possible, but there is also a locality 
of Ham in the Department of the Moselle, and a Sully in the Depart- 
ment of the Oise, where we know Jewish congregations existed in 
the thirteenth century. The locality j437) Dr. Baer identifies with 
Carenton in the Department of the Manche; it is, however, not 
yet ascertained that Jews lived in this last district in the thirteenth 
century. Why not identify it with Charenton? The letter p witha 
stroke above represents in French words the ch. Dr. Baer would have 
done better to leave the departments doubtful, and also to mention 
divers opinions, which identify {}29? with Corinthia, 07 with the 
many plaves bearing the name of Hamm in the Rhine district. Dr. 
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Baer, we suppose, also supplied the table of errata, which are rather 
too numerous, in spite of the pains that Dr. M. Stern has taken in 
carrying the sheets of the Hebrew part through the press, and for 
which he is solely responsible, according tc his own statement in the 
prefatory words. For this revision alone (surely the edition of No.3 
does not mean much), he had the honour of his name being given on the 
title page, whilst Professor H. Bresslau and Dr. Baerwald modestly 
effaced themselves. Dr. Stern’s account of the MSS. used for the 
edition is derived for the chief MSS. from another source, which is 
not mentioned by him ; he had <olely to do with the modern MSS., 
and even there be does not always stand on his own legs. 

We have finally to mention, briefly, Professor Bresslau’s short, but 
excellent preface, wherein he shows the historical value of the Hebrew 
documents. He hints only that many points concerning the first two 
Crusades will appear in a better light by the help of the Hebrew 
documents. There is also a short account of the authors of the 
Hebrew documents, to which Dr. Baer supplies some notes from the 
Rabbinical points of view. Professor Bresslau rejects Graetz’s supposi- 
tion of the existence of an Eliezer ben Nathan of Cologne, as well as 
of Mayence, and that the former is the author of the second docu- 
ment. This, if we are not mistaken, has already been rejected by 
some one else, and is corroborated by Dr. Baer’s notes on page xv. 
The statement that Eliezer of Mayence reached the great age of more 
than ninety is not based on documents, even had he been an imme- 
diate pupil of Rashi (Simon for Salomon on p. xv., note 10, is a slip 
of the pen), as Dr. Baer says on the authority of Eliezer's Commen- 
tary on the Prayers, still in MS.; this commentary is, however, 
printed, partly at least, according to ben Jacob (DSDNA WIN, p. 663 ; 
letter N, No. 774). We only know that Eliezer of Mayence was in 
correspondence with Rashi’s son-in-law and his two grandsons, Rash- 
bam and R. Tam. In this, the Eben-ha-Ezer, Eliezer never says that 
Rashi was his immediate teacher. The latest date mentioned in this 
casuistical work (fol. 14) is 4912 a.m. (1152 a.p.). Had Eliezer 
reached such an advanced age, it would have been mentioned by 
chroniclers. See also Michael’s posthumous work, OYN7 WS (Frank- 
furt A.M., 1891), p. 212. 

The Eben-ha-Ezer has become very rare. It deserves to be re-edited, 
with historical notes concerning the Rabbis mentioned in it, and 
more especially for the localities in Germany and in Lorraine. A 
critical edition of it could be produced with the help of the Wolffen- 
biittel MS. No. 4. It seems to be comparatively ancient, well 
written, and contains also some unedited poetical pieces by our 
Eliezer. 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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NENIDANIA VERSIA ROMANA OF ALEXANDRIE. 


An Inedited Version of the Legend of Alexander the Great. By 
Dr. A. Harkavy (in Russian). St. Petersburg, 1892. 


THERE can be no doubt that the Jews borrowed much from the 
mythology and folk-lore of other nations, even in the earliest periods. 
The history of the Creation, of Paradise, of the Deluge, and of the 
Tower of Babel, bear an Assyro-Babylonian colouring. The history 
of the Patriarchs has probably an Aramaic origin, and that of Joseph 
and Moses is not free from Egyptian influence. The Book of Job 
will have to be taken as an adaptation from an Edomitico-Nabathean 
ethico-philosophical epos. It is certain that no nation can help 
borrowing parables and similitudes from neighbours with whom they 
are in contact ; indeed the words in Numbers xxii, 27, ‘‘ Wherefore 
they that speak in proverbs (o»>v)”, means most likely authors of 
parables and similitudes in general. So much for the earlier literature. 
Later on arose the various apocryphal books, which contain undeniably 
Persian and Greek ideas, set ina half-Judaic dress, Indeed, such 
borrowings are traced by critical writers even in the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and in Daniel, which are partly, at least, contemporary 
with the beginning of some of the apocryphal literature. Through 
foreign ideas, the Hebrew idiom was also greatly influenced, in Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and much more in the Mishnah, for foreign ideas can 
only be expressed by foreign words and expressions. The Talmudic 
and Midrasbic literature makes no mystery of the foreign elements 
which the Rabbis had embodied there in a Rabbinical garment. Later 
Midrashim, such as a part of the Midrash Rabboth, the Tanhuma- 
Yelamdenu, the Midrash on the Megilloth, the Prophets, and 
Hagiographa, not to speak of the chapters of R. Eliezer and the 
Tana debe Eliyahu, which already touch the borders of the Middle 
Ages, abound in Greek and other alien words, and consequently also 
in foreign sayings and folk-lore. 

This period is followed by avowed borrowing of books not written 
by Jews, but translated or adapted from the Greek, Latin, and 
mostly from Arabic. Such are. to mention only a few of the most 
important ones, the famous Yosipon attributed to Joseph ben Gorion 
the priest, the fables of Bidpai, better known as Culila ve Dimnah, 
which R. Meir knew, most likely from a Syriac translation, in the 
second century ; the fables of the foxes, translated or adapted by 
Berechiah Naqdan ; the fables of Esop and Loqm4n; and the old fables 
by Isaac ben Sahulah. We shall not take much notice of the trans- 
lation of philosophical books, and those bearing upon natural science, 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology of all kinds. The literature of 
translations will soon be exhaustively knuwn by Dr. Steinschneider’s 
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great life-work, which is very far advanced, and will most likely 
appear in the course of the year. Perhaps we might just mention 
the adaptation of Barlaam and Josaphat by Abraham ben Hisdai 
with the title of 137) ybon }3, “ Prince and Naziricte”; of the Book 
of Animals translated by the famous Calonymos ben Meir, with the 
title of OYN p93 N38, treatises which were much read amongst the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. 

We know that many romances were also translated into Hebrew; 
for instance, the Round Table, which is to be found in the 
MS. Urbin., No, 48, (fol. 75), of the Vatican Library (Assemani’s 
Catalogue, fol. 442). It is headed as follows: OWN BD Ar 
‘N) (Assemani reads DID, sic) DOW TD bw Adin adswn 


may pe dx tyd pedo vied Sy nwa ynpnyn. “This is the profane 
book, the Round Table of King Arthur, which I have translated 
into Hebrew from the Laaz (French or Italian) in the year [50]39 
=1279.” The translator says that he translated it for the following 
two reasons: 1. To employ his time when in misery. Books of this 
kind, he adds, are not only not inferior to the fables called O°D2!3 
(Bab. Talmud Succah, fol. 28a), but they are much superior cnbsy 
on O°7353) ody OF SIV ODI15 Senn ONIND OPK OPO 
IND TY). 2. In order that sinners should learn from them the ways 
of repentance, to remember the end and therefore repent (‘73 
ey) MAAS YIM AawnA Is NINA nd w), A German 
version in Hebrew characters exists in several editions (see Stein- 
schneider’s Catalog. Bodl., p. 1540), and a MS. fragment of it is 
to be fouud in Dr. Giusburg’s library (see Is. Letterbode, xi. p. 165.) 

There is a Hebrew translation of Amadis de Gaula from the 
Spanish, and a considerable number of legends and poems were 
translated or adapted from the German. We shall mention of the 
latter the well-known piece beginning 8'73 3M (to be found in the 
Hagadah, according to the Germano-Polish rite), which is an 
adaptation of a German poem corresponding to the English one, 
beginning, “This is the house that Jack built.” That romances 
were the favourite reading of the Jews in Northern France and in 
the German-speaking countries can be gathered from Dr. Stein- 
schneider’s able lecture on what the Jews were reading in the Archiv 
Jur Interaturgeschichte (edited by the late Professor Gosche), t. II. 
(1870), pp. 1 to 20. 

But the most popular saga amongst the Jews was the famous history 
of Alexander the Great. His journey to the dark mountains in Africa, 
where he met Amazons, is mentioned in early Aggadahr. It se-ms 
that the Amazons are not quite legendary ; the king¢om of Dahomey 
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has now a considerable regiment of them. Josephus mentions the 
iron gates by which Alexander enclosed the people of the Alans in 
Hyrcania. Most of these legends are borrowed from the history of 
Alexander by Pseudo-Callisthenes. We shall pass by the notices of 
this history to be found in the Yosipon, in the travels of Benjamin 
of Tudela and the Samaritan Chronicle with the title of “ The Book 
of Joshua.” For bibliographical details we refer the reader to Dr. 
Harkavy’s monograph, the use of which, we are afraid, will not be a 
general one, since it is written in Russian, a language which has not 
yet got the citizenship amongst Western scholars. 


The text of Pseudo-Callisthenes, probably according to the sub- 
stance given by the Archpresbyter Leo, known as Historia de Preliis, 
was translated into Arabic, and from it into Hebrew, by the well- 
known Samuel ben Thibbon (better Thabbon), which is to be found 
in MSS. in the Libraries of Paris, Parma, Turin, and the Jews’ 
College in London (Catal. No. 145.) In the last MS. a colophon states 
that it was translated about the time when Samuel made the transla- 
tion of Maimonides’ philosophical work, The Guide of the Perpleaed. 
(Sce Dr. M. Friedlinder's English translation of this work, vol. iii., 
p- xi. segg. London, 1885.) The Colophon continues as follows :— 
‘This book was found in the hands of some people, translated by Harizi 
(Judah ben Solomon al-), but in a very confused state, for his trans- 
lation was made from the [?] language; whilst Thibbon translated 
from the Arabic.” The lacuna must be filled up with the word od 
or "5D, Latin or Spanish, for Harizi could only have translated 
from the Arabic, Latin (if he knew this language) or Spanish. Dr. 
Harkavy says, ingeniously, that Harizi’s translation does not refer to 
the text of the history of Alexander, but to that of Maimonides’ 
philosophical book. We know indeed that Harizi made a slavish 
translation of it ; which is nearly unintelligible (this translation is 
now published), but as Harizi says himself that he translated from 
the Arabic, the writer of the Colophon must have known it. Thus 
the statement about Harizi’s translation remains for the present un- 
solved, for it is possible that Harizi made a translation of the Historia 
de Preliis, Moreover, the words “DN i?) seem to refer more 
naturally to the words \5D7 7? at the beginning of the Colophon, 
than to the words 77107 ‘D, which follow later. 


Out of this MS. and the Yosipon, Dr. M. Gaster has supplied an 
article to M. Vesselowski’s treatise, published in the Miscellany of the 
transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg, with the title of 
“New Data Concerning the History of the Romance of Alexander 
(in Russian).” Dr. Harkavy, on his side, gives observations on Dr. 
Gaster’s notes at the end of his monograph (from pp. 100—109), 
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some of which seem to be plausible. But besides the variations of 
the first edition of Yosipon, it remains also to take notice of the 
Arabic text, although it does not contain the history of Alexander. 

When we have mentioned another translation of the Historia de 
Prelws, made from the Latin by the well-known astrunomer, Imma- 
nuel of Tarascon (about 1365; see M. Israel Levi’s learned essay with 
the title of 772025 ntbin 7D, in the Sammelband published by the 
Society DOT) *¥'PH, IT., 1886, p. 1, sqq.), we have dove with the 
text of Leo. But there is another text of the Alexander saga, which 
has nothing to do with that of Pseudo-Callisthenes, of which a 
Hebrew translation is to be found in a MS. at the Estense Library at 
Modena, and of which the beginning and the end is given by M. Levi 
(op. cit., p. xv.). Another copy of it (rather incomplete) was dis- 
covered, some three years ago, by Dr. Harkavy at Damascus, which 
he brought home together with some other remarkable MSS. (see 
Mediaval Jewish Chronicles, Oxford, 1887, p. XIV. and XXII.). With 
the help of this MS. and the Modena text, which M. Levi has put at 
his disposal, Dr. Harkavy gives a complete description of the new 
text with references to many other books which bear on the 
Alexander saga. In this text we find the wizard Bildad, son of Ason, 
for Necatanabus, of the Historia de Preliis, and there is no mention 
in this text of any kingdom of Macedonia and of the wars in Persia, 
The author develops these features of the story which have any 
relation to Biblical subjects, and adds many things in the later Oriental 
style. 

But as Mosconi says in his preface to the Yosipon (see Magazin fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Hebrew, p. II., p. 21, and M. L. Levi 
op. cit., p. xii.), that he had several texts before hin which were more 
or less abridged, and in some of which many stories are added, the same 
was most likely the case with the Modena-Damascus text. Indeed, 
there has lately turned up a third MS. of this text, which abounds in 
variations. This MS., belonging formerly to the lamented R. Rab- 
binowicz, is now in the Bodieian Library, No. Hebrew d. 11 (see 
Medieval Jenish Chronicles, Oxford, 1887, p. xix. seqg.). On fol. 265 
commences the Alexander saga, of which we shall give the beginning 
and the end. A copy of the entire MS. was made for Dr. M. Gaster ; 
perhaps he will sooner or later give us a critical edition of this text 
in connection with the MSS. of Damascus and of Modena. The 
Bodleian text begins as follows :— 

yp oD.DbK wD ssi 
sian don van ore dip wen oy paxa top on Onn on. tn 
yor 5592 ym. op xd wwR APIyy DEYD am DTD amy 25 aM 
mown avy asdon (sic) sada INR Ow IN BAR wy 52) OND 
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3753 YOW) IM AYO NINA PIRI MM MDD OP Rd IwN nD MUN 
yadw no 53 yaw 2 wy oMyD px S93 yp op xd qwR AYDDN 
3190 929p2 125 no» on spd neve xwedra dy rad doo pon 
per eben ova mds pinny on 3a ttS5 Sm) mans WwN Aan 
DDT oD ~ Oawyn wp Xd ox indmin Syn mand sdpo dy 
aby anny 53 mown msdon dy vd Sy 
‘ It ends on fol. 277b. as follows :— 
9 oy Owdnna non non dy oan MON mi¥d imyyD3 97 
1°93 91 Ay OY oVay ymidyn yy 193" Ym 59 -w DDT 
ywpdy ome ybw3") MD NN MD NN wMDNM) yTIDIoN AA MN INP" 
onondn 3 yy ony pax oo'dind vay nya ony mipsyn 
nnvnd ow why ppp ror Se NNTP INI OD AYN 131s 
mp’ jax) MINN nysw 55 mwas addon Sy wea" arabs 
angen $53 ow mey won pom mado ans my any modo 
b> Sy node coe may ova ner Say mer xvod na nad 
map xd o005x moyy ney tapty: pawo nadon wy nsdpon 
M3P2 922 NYY AP» *My Oa TDN ANID DIN * ADdpA 
osdon niapa Ane apy ow yen ow na nAsdon non 
myawwd mon nsdoon ney mapa wna ormnos$s mosyy mss 
YN API) HaYD wy OnYN ¢ Ss PIA DY nx wee) ONwh 


ampd sonar Soma (icy rod TYR wR AION Nsw S55 nN 
SIDI op Ory¥D prs $53 ino Awys xd we Syt2 527 2) Own 
soo maa Top wwe yypind prvapabss Sy rppn ode 


A. NEUBAUER, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


TALMUDICAL MISCELLANIES. 
IV. 
LAKES OF THE Hoty LAanNp. 


BASED upon the verse, “He hath founded it upon the seas, and 
established it upon the floods,”! there are in Talmud and Midrash 
enumerated certain seas (lakes) and rivers that either border the 
Holy Land, or are within its limits. We find on our subject six 
different accounts, all of them, however, agreeing upon the number of 
the seas (lakes) as being seven. The names differ considerably, and 
the scholars—Joseph Schwartz,2? A. Neubauer,? N. Briill‘—-who 
treated of them, differ greatly in their opinion as to the proper read- 
ing of the names and location of the seas—or, to be more exact, the 
lakes in question. 

In our work* we pursued our subject at some length. 

In the following research we re-examine the matter. In order to 
give a survey of the different accounts we array them thus :— 

A.* “Seven seas (lakes) surround the Holy Land, viz., the Great 
Sea, the lake of Tiberias, the lake of Samcho, the Salt Lake, the lake 
Chultha, the lake Shalitah, the lake Apamea.” 

B.’ has the following order and reading :—“ The Great Sea, the lake 
of Tiberias, the lake of Cob’bo, the als Lake, the lake Chiltho, the 
lake Silbat, the lake Apamea.”’ 

C.* R. Dime, in the name of R. Jochanan, counts them thus :— 
“The lake of Tiberias, the lake of Sodom, the lake of Chilath, the 
lake of Chiltha, the lake Sibche, the lake of Apamea, and the Great 
Sea.” 

D.* “ The Holy Land is situated on seven seas—the Great Sea, the 
lake of Tiberias, the Salt Lake, the lake Sibche, the lake Chiltha, the 
lake Seryath, the lake Apamea.” 





1 Psalm xxiv. 2. 2 Tebuoth Haarey, p. 27f. 

3 La Geographie du Talmud, p. 24ff. 
* Frankel’s Monatsschrift, xvii., 336ff. 5 Aruch Completum, iv., 1344f. 
§ Jerus. Kilayim, ix., p. 32c. 7 Jerus. Kethuboth, xii., p. 350. 
§ Babli Baba Bathra, 746. 9 Midr. Shocher Tob, chap. xxiv. 
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E.' has as follows :—‘ The lake of Sodom, the lake Salito, the lake 
Damuch, the Salt Lake, the lake Arabah, the lake of Tiberias, and 
the Great Sea.” 

F.? (quoting the source C.) reads :—‘ The lake of Tiberias, the lake 
Chilath, the lake of Sodom, the lake of Akko, the lake Pameas, the 
lake Sachbe, and the Great Sea.” 

After due comparison, sifting and examination of the readings of 
the several sources, the report contained in A. might be taken as the 
basis of our investigation. 

All reports have all alike— 

I. The Great Sea (Yam Haggadol, or Yamo Rabba). By this is 
meant the Mediterranean Sea, which, already in the Bible,’ is called 
the Great Sea, and the eastern coast of which forms the western 
border of the Holy Land. The Targum Jerushalmi I. renders the 
verse,‘ “ And for the western border ye shall have the great sea” by 
adding the word Okeanos. The same expression Jamo Rabbo 
d'Okeanos is to be found in the manuscript Targum to the Psalms.’ 
In the Midrashim, however, Okeanos signifies usually the (Atlantic) 
ocean.® 

II, All the reports have, moreover, alike the lake’ of Tiberias. 
In the Bible® it bears the name Jom Kinnereth, or Jom Kinnroth ;? 
in Targum and Talmud and Midrash’ Gnesar, Ginesar ; in the New 
Testament" as in our sources 7 Oadaoca tis TiBepiados, and so still 
called to-day in Arabic Bahireh Tabrijathon, lake of Tiberias. Ths 
Midrash", dividing the word Genesar into two Hebrew words, in- 
geniously remarks, “ The entire coast of Tiberias is called Kinnereth, 
having received the name Gennesareth because it resembles (in beauty) 
the gardens of princes.”"* The same is related also by Josephus," 
“The country also that lies over against this lake hath the same name 
of Gennesareth ; its nature is wonderful, as well as its beauty. Its 
soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it. One may 





1 Midrash Conen quoted in Amude Shesh, 

2 Jalkut Psalm, § 697. 

3 Num. xxxiv. 6ff; Joshua i. 4; Ezekiel xlvii. 10; by the Romans 
called Mare Internum, the name Mare Mediterraneum is of a recent dat2. 

4 Num. Lc. 5 Psalm Ixxii. 10. 

6 See Aruch Completum, I., p. 39, 255. 

7 In Hebrew and Aramaic Jam, Jamo signifies not only sea, but also 
lake. 

8 Num. xxxiv. 11; Joshua xiii. 27. 9 Joshua xiii. 3. 

10 See Aruch Compl., II., 323 ; see also IV., 13. 11 John xxi. 1. 

12 Genesis Rabba, ch. 98. 

13 D')3 divided in DW 35. M4 Wars of the Jews, III. x. 8. 

ZZ 2 
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call this place the ambition of nature, where it forces those plants that 
are naturally enemies to one another to agree together ; it is a happy 
contention of the seasons.” 

There is a wide-spread legend of the Rabbis! that the well Mirjam, 
called after the sister of Moses, followed Israel all over their 
wandering through the desert, and when they finally took possession 
of the Holy Land the well has been united with the lake of Tiberias. 
The reason for this legend might be sought in the circumstance that 
the waters of this lake were very agreeable, especially when kept in 
the open air, and so the mythographists could not find a more fitting 
and worthy place for the Mirjam well which had disappeared than to 
unite it with the most agreeable waters of the lake of Gennesareth or 
Tiberias. Josephus? says of this lake, “Its waters are sweet and 
very agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than the thick waters of 
other fens ; the lake is also pure, and on every side ends directly at 
the shores and at the sand. It is also of a temperate nature when 
you draw it up, and of a more gentle nature, than river or fountain 
water, and yet always cooler than one would expect in so diffuse a. 
place as this is. Now when this water is kept in the open air it is as 
cold as that snow, which the country people are accustomed to make by 
night in summer.” The Jordan passes through the lake of Tiberias.* 
As to the way in which it passes through there are two accounts in the 
Talmud. The one* says, “The Jordan takes its rise in the cave of 
Pameas (Panium) and passes through the lake of Sobche (?), and the 
lake of Tiberias, and runs finally into tne Mediterranean Sea,” Ac- 
cording to the other source’ the Jordan passes first through the lake 
of Sebche and then through the lake of Tiberias and then through 
the lake of Sodom, and finally disappears in the Mediterranean Sea. 
This latter is affirmed by Josephus.* He says, “It (the lake of Gen- 
nesareth) is divided into two parts by the river Jordan. Now 
Panium is thought to be the fountain of the river, but in reality [it] 
is carried thither after an occult manner from the place called Phiala. 
This place lies as you go up to Trachonitis, and on the right hand, 
and, indeed, it has the name of Phiala (vial or bowl), very justly 
from the roundness of its curcumference, as being round like a wheel ; 
its water continues always up to its edges, without either sinking or 





1 Jerus, Kilayim, ix., 32c ; see Shabb, 35b, according to the reading of 
the Munich MS. ; Genes. Rabba, ch.5; Levit. Rabba, ch. 22; Num. R., 
ch. 19; Zanch. Chukkath, § 21; Kohel, R. to § V’jithron, 

2? Wars, III. x. 7. 

3 Genes, Rabba, ch, 4 ; Tossephoth B. Bathra to 74b. 

4 DB. Bathra, 1.c. 5 Bechor, 55a, 6 Wars, l.c. 
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Tunning over. . . . Now Jordan’s visible stream arises from this 
cavern (of Panium) and divides the marshes and fens of the lake 
Semochonitis ; when it hath run another hundred and twenty furlongs, 
it first passes by the city Julias, and then passes the middle of the lake 
Gennesareth, after which it runs a long way over a desert, and then 
makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis,” 

We give this account fully, for we have to come back to this part of 
Phiala a little later. Here we note only that Josephus, in accordance 
with the second Talmudical passage above mentioned, gives likewise 
the order in which the Jordan passes through (1) the lake Semo- 
chonitis, (2) the lake Gennesareth, (3) the lake Asphaltitis. 

The lake Semochonitis is, as we will soon show, identical with the 
lake Sebche or Sobche, that is to be corrected into Samcho (=Somo- 
chonitis). The lake Gennesareth is identical with the lake of Tibe- 
rias, while the lake Asphaltitis of Josephus is the same as the lake 
Sodom of the Talmud. 

III. The Lake Samcho in the source A.—and that is corrupted as 
Cobbo (source B.), Damuch (source E.), Sibche (C., D.), or Sabche 
(F.)—is identical with the before-mentioned Semachonitis or Somocho- 
nitis of Josephus,' and is called in the Bible? Merom. According 
to Josephus,’ it is thirty furlongs in breadth and sixty in length. Its 
marshes reach as far as the region Daphne, which in other respects 
is a delicious place, and has such fountains as supply water to what is 
called Little Jordan, under the temple of the golden calf, where it 
is sent into Great Jordan. This lake was considered as having be- 
longed to the land of Naphtali. The words,‘ “ Possess thou the sea 
and the south,” are explained by R. Akiba * thus, “ The sea,” that is, 
the lake Semochonitis ; ‘‘ the south,” that is, the lake of Tiberias. The 
same is repeated in other places,* where our word appears in different 
forms, as Subbi, Sufne, which must be read Sumche—that is, Seme- 
chonitis, or Samochonitis. 

The words,’ “ These waters issue forth toward the eastern region, 
and shall go down unio the Arabah : and they shall go toward the 
sea, unto the sea which was made to issue forth; and the waters shall 
be healed,” find the following illustration :*— “ Toward the eastern 





1 Besides the quoted Wars III. x.7; see IV.i.1; and Antiquities, V, 
iv. 1. ? Joshua xi. 5, 6. 
3 Wars, IV.i. 1. 4 Deuter. xxxiii. 24, 

5 Jerus, B. Bathra V. 15a. 

6 Tossephta B. Kama, ch. 5 ; Sifre, Habracha, § 355, 

7 Ezek. xlvii. 8. 

8 Jerus. Shekalim VI., 3a; 
Sobche. 


Jalk, Ezchiel, § 383, with the false reading 
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region ’’ means the lake Semechonitis ; “ Into the Arabah” means the 
lake of Tiberias ; “‘ They shall go towards the sea,” means the Salt 
Lake ; ‘‘ Which was made to issue forth,” means the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

A later Midrash! misunderstood this passage as having in view the 
Great Sea, that is the ocean, which by its creation was made power- 
less and dead, therefore called Dead Sea, and which at the end of 
times will be healed, as the prophet suggests. 

IV. The Dead Sea just mentioned means the lake of Sodom (ac- 
cording to our sources (C, E and F), or the Salt Lake (according to 
A, B and D), or Salt Sea.. The latter name is already to be found in 
the Bible,? also called Jom Hoarabah, Sea of the Plain,* or East 
Sea.t Diodorus Siculus* and Josephus* name it the Asphaltic Sea. 
The latter also the Sodomitic Lake ;’ while the older Greek® and 
Latin® historians call it Dead Sea. This so-called Dead Sea is the 
final receptacle of the river Jordan, the lowest and largest of the 
three lakes which interrupt the rush of its downward course. 

The name, Dead Sea has become established from the belief in the 
greatly exaggerated stories of its deadly character and gloomy aspect. 
Hence, also, the fable that no birds could fly across it alive. That no 
fish, even carried by the current of the Jordan, can live in this sea, 
J. Schwartz testifies..° From this idea that everything near to the 
Dead Sea must needs be destroyed, is taken the Talmudical phrase, 
“Carry the use of it to the Salt Sea.” That means it cannot be 
utilised. 

Concerning this Salt Sea, or the Sea of Sodom," it is said that it is 
so thick that no one can sink to its bottom. The plenty of bitumen 





1 Exodus Rabba, ch. 15. 

2 Genes, xiv.3; Num. xxxiv. 3,12; Deut. iii.17; Joshua iii. 16; xii. 
3, and other places. : 

3 Deut. iii, 17; iv. 49; 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

4 Ezek, xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20; Zech. xiv. 8. 5 ii. 48: xix. 98. 

6 Antiq. I. ix.;, IV. v. 1; IX. x. 1; Wars, I, xxxiii.5; III. x.7; 
IV. viii. 2, 4. 7 Ant., V. i, 22. 

® Pausanias, V. 7; Galen, IV. 9. 

® Justin, xxxvi. 3, 6. 

10 Tebuoth Haarez, p. 29, cf. Raumer Palestina, p. 55, where other 
instances are enumerated. 

1 Bech. 136, Ab. Zara, 58a (Rashi and Munich MS.); see- also 
there 710. 

12 About Sodom salt, Hrub. 17b. and parallel passages, see Aruch 
Compl. VI., 23 ; see also V. 127. 

13 Shabb. 108) ; see also Tossephta Shabd., ch, 12, 13. 
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to be found in this water has, however, a healing effect on the human 
body.!' Due to the preconceived notion of the deadly character of 
this sea, the Haggadists of recent Midrashim explain the verse in 
Ezekiel above quoted? as referring to the Dead Sea, indulging, how- 
ever, in the hope that at the end of times it will be healed. In this 
sphere of imagination falls also the explanation of another verse,*® 
in reference to which it is said,‘ ‘He who heals the sea will heal also 
thee.” 

V. The .Lake of Chiltha (according to reading of B, C, D) or 
Chilat or Chultha (according to F, A) has nothing to do with Chol, 
sand, as Schwartz suggests, but means in Aramaic, roundness, and is, 
‘in my opinion, that part of the lake Semechonitis from Paneas, that 
is called by Abulfeda,’ Bachrat Banis, and later, Bachrat el Chule.® 
Now we must remember that Josephus’ called the fountain-head of 
the Jordan, Phiala, on account of the roundness of its circumference, 
as being round, etc., etc. There occurs in the Talmud ® also the ex- 
pression, “ He who sees the sea as round asa dish.” According to the 
reading in source E, the Salt Lake corresponds with the Lake of 
Chultha, Chiltha of the other sources. This source, however, could 
not have meant by the salt lake the lake of Sodom, for it enumerates 
it separately, consequently it meant just the same as what is conveyed 
by the other sources by the lake of Chultha, which was also called a 
salt place (Bald el Malchi®) on account of the salt crusts that covered 
that region. We must, therefore, render the lake of Chultha by “ the 
lake of roundness,” “ round lake.” 

VI. The lake Saliath, or better (according to the source D), 
Sheriath, is probably identical in position with Beth Sherye, near to 
Tiberias and Scythopolis.” Formerly it was a renowned city called 
Jezreel," to-day named Zerin. Near to it is the fountain mentioned 
1 Sam. xxix. 1. without name. After this city was lake Sheriath 
named. Being not far from Akko, the sixth source (F) called it 
therefore also the lake of Akko, although Akko lay beyond Palestine. 
It seems they wanted only to make up the number of seven seas 


(lakes).'? 





1 Josephus, Wars, IV. viii. 4. 2 See p. 693 note 7, and p. 694, note 1. 

3 Lamentations ii. 13. 4 Echa Rabb. to this verse. 

5 Tabula Syr. 155. 6 Wiener, Real Wérterbuch, I. 85. 

7 Wars, III. x.7. See above, p. 692, note 6. 

8 Jer. Ab. Zara, iii, 42c. ® Schwartz, Le., p. 28. 

10 See Aruch Completum IL., 87. 

" See this article in Winer, 2. W. 

12 The phrase “seven seas” (of Palestine) occurs also in Gittin, 57a; 
Pirke De R. Eliezer, ch. xviii. 
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The same is the case with— 

VII. The lake of Apamea, although belonging to Syria. The 
Rabbis, however, have counted parts of Syria in many respects as 
belonging yet to Palestine.' 

The lake of Apamea is mentioned also by Abulfeda,? and by the 
Code Augusteus,? who counts the lakes of Palestine thus: Lacus 
Tiberiaden, lacus Banayan,‘ lacus Cades seu Emessae,® lacus 


Apameae. 
A. Kounvt. 





? See Aruch Compl. article “ Apamea,” and Erech Millin, of Rapoport, 
the same article. 

2 Tabula Syr. 152, 157. 

3 See Monatsschrift, xvii. 376. 

4 Paneas, Gen. R., ch. 63, 

5 This lake is mentioned also in Jer. Talmud ; see Aruch Completum, 
IIL 431. 
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War between Burgundy and Friburg in 1475. 
ArT the end of the Canon of Avicenna, copied by Hayyim ben Joseph 
Menahem &""}D, finished the 9th of Tebet 5236-1475, MS. Turin, 
Codex CV. (Catal. B. Peyron), there is a note which mentions a war 
between the masters of Burgundy and Friburg, in the same year, 
which is difficult to read. Wolf (Bibl. Heb. IV., p. 931) gives a Latin 
translation of it, which is not correct. 
Sy roy maonns Ad 2p pt pied nen owe te mo 
wyengnap vy ADIN A/D ND PO aNd KX” 1 Nem 
yo pond wwe ony An AS pon pT pIAAY %2DD OMAN) 
43 (or WINNT) HINT HD NMNINI O PINT WM TY + AW NDI 
ama siay wy yd nynasa yim ody avy pated amp mip 
mp Sy nav ova non nm Sy pew oa ond nondpa api 
$127 now 


II. 
A Plague in Italy in 1589. 

Art the end of a Mahazor for Rosh has-Shanah and Jom Kippur, in 
the MS. H., v. 8 of the Biblioteca Casanatense, at Rome, we read the 
following passage concerning a plague in Italy in the year 5293-1533: 
on $2 Sy yby qnndy nee ‘nay Sibe etn yp on SF mow 

mon nm nwK oy on*dsva oreo wn od5 oN 2 daw AY! Iy3 
Dn oory waw madam adn 132 med pad prea wd rr ayw3 
px wor ovoyn 3d sy ond ty yON ANIA AIS ADT pdms 
pena nex rps Wa Seep Row opm Sd ond pass yyowd 
ovm own oy Sy ya mya 9 3 OND OMY! Yn IND AUwD 
sy Sw 993 snd mynwon ny nar Sx ipyo nBION IY Wor 


: py 3} non mbyw 
WI Y2 Noy anion 





1 Not in Wolf’s translation. 
? Not distinct in the MS. Wolf reads Hamon. 
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IIT. 


Genealogy of a Family at Augsburg, according to the 
MS. at Parma. 

De Rossi, 764 (now 3049), at the beginning :— 
4p Sy y7) N3N30 (erased) ]NI IN *APNyA Wwe pny nybdin AEN 
“OUD IN INI MIM ‘|? PIA Now PNPYNI INIA WN Ww PA pr 
by yow wpa Dw YIN) D-NY 72 AAD ID NYPD OND MIwD> 
nyman ans ov 43 ap dy sama amd p> dy wey mnaa xd) wa 
saci moby 72 tw Vpr’a pny’ anvow ndya inop2 nx op» wn 
NTO AO 732 AK Nd imaMay a. pr ANN S13 °D ‘nA ANd 
3 (NIDY 3 pny? 93 WHY 72 Win ‘naw >> wy WOD IWR 
37 Sy ina j2 Wop AMY aN yM2 72 TSN W739 72 OMEN 
gov 9 Sw qos oe avy mdvan ae pea 139 ya Iw wD de 
mwo 7a jman bywe 9 na Nor aN. om ada NTN 
seiny 7a xptAp>y AD 9 Sy wax mm WNT aN Nan yA 
by oynnn yo 9 xin adap Ay 1a psd 13 nndy 93 nDA 
by ynopr pen adnan by evey ods ivan an aya mbnpn npn. 
aay 33 ROY 97 nna oo. 1 ND ADIT NER NNW pA 


syox 3009 72 pwow 7 na xd aps ow NTN MAD Sy n¥DA 


:m’y amd yap pny na map “1 eda “po ame by mE pwn 43 
ALN. 


IV. 
The Lost Letter of Menahem Meiri. 


In the article on Abba Mari’s (of Lunel) collection of letters in the: 
Histoire Littéruire de la France (t. XX VII, p. 563), it is mentioned. 
that, according to two MSS., Menahem Meiri of Perpignan, wrote a 
letter in defence of philosophical studies, This letter ought to follow, 
according to these MSS., the famous Apology of Jedaiah Penini, 
which is partly found in the Oxford MS. The Histoire Littéraire 
says:—“Il est possible qu’elle (Menahem’s letter) se trouve dans 
l’exemplaire manuscrit Minhath Quenaoth, qui appartenait au Collége 
des Néophytes 4 Rome, d’aprés Bartolocci. On doit regretter que ce 
bibliographe ne nous ait pas donné la division de ce manuscrit, devenu 
maintenant 4 peu pres introuvable.” On my last visit to the Vatican 
Library, I heard that the Eastern MSS., formerly in the College of the 
Neophytes, are now in the Vatican Library, and the librarians there 
were kind enough to give me access to them. I found that No. 12 of 
these MSS. contains the MS. considered lost, i.e., the NiXIP NN, 
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which is divided into 120 chapters. I found there a passage concern- 
ing Meiri’s letter with some variations from the Oxford MS. (which 
I give in the notes), but not reproduced in the Histoire Littéraire. 
The words in ( ) are to be found only in the Neophyte MS., whilst 
those in [ ] are taken from the Oxford MS. At the end of the MS. 
(fol. 191b) we read the following words :— 
93 pean) my 9 Syn oond mbyanan ans arcane xo 
™ Syn ain bs onde pare ton yt maison twa ome 
PyyS MyAw Wwe MerpA mbdapn midyannd ay naw 73 AOdy 
nown Syaan) oonn and x2 ar one D2 yt ndyp 125d yndnn 
sin bx nbdew cost eo ma$] Andy 92 om nm (ADDI) ANI 
Ss ppwnroindan sniosnn tndm soid mibyannd yo oa andy 9 
4m 75D3 WN main om w ovanon nbs 2) PARA 
It is disappointing that Menahem’s letter is not to be found iu the 
MS. at Rome; but bibliographers who thought this MS. lost, will 
be glad to know that it exists. Moreover, as the Histoire Littéraire 
neglected to give the beginning of Menahem’s letter, by which it 
could be at once recognised if existing anonymously, the notice on the 
Roman MS. has a special value. En Duran’s letter (see Prof. 
Kaufmann’s edition in Zunz, Jubelschrift, etc., p. 143), begins with 
the same words as Meiri’s letter. It seems to me, from the varia- 


tions given from the Oxford MS., which is a copy of a MS. in the 
library of Baron D, Giinzburg at St. Petersburg, that this MS. is 
not copied from the Neophyte MS., or vice versa. Which of the 
two is the older I could not say at this moment, the Giinzburg MS. 
not being in my reach. ALN, 


V. 
The Convert Paulus Christianus. 
THE Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. XXVIL., p. 569, states that 
this converted Jew was probably of Montpellier ; he had controversies 
in Catalonia and Provence in the years 1260 to 1273, and died in 
1274. This is partly confirmed by the following passage, found in 
the Hebrew MS. 8 (53), fol. 21, of the Vittorio Emanuele Library at 
Rome :—0"> nny mon pynpaxd awnw an mn 1055 py in 
by pprar min om adap abypnnn ane tow xa we Adxd orpd 
5 yom272 AwD 9 37m bx m3 AwY IID) ItWDbn by nAA 
90 myn pb awon potmaos 97 Seen xndyowaa pwn don 





1 Indistinct in O. 2 0,, nbw npn 
39,, 39 mmbdy St wD 92. « moonn ind dSyannd. 
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“ Be diligent in learning the Law, in order to be able to diecuss with 
controversists. Just now, in the year 5029 a.m. = 1269, came a con- 
vert from Montpellier, who uncovered the mysteries of the Law and 
disputed about Aggadic passages in the Talmud, after having already 
had a controversy with Moses ben Nahman, at Barcelona, in the pre- 
sence of the King of Aragon.” (See Steinschneider, Hebriische 
Bibliographie, xxi., p. 88.) A. N, 


VIL 
Edition of the Babylonian Talmud, Salonica, 1521. 


TueE late R. N. Rabbinowicz, in his essay on the editions of the 
Talmud (TyMbnA NopIN by MND, Varie Lectiones, etc., t. VIIL., 
p. 28), mentioned the Tractate Erudin, dated Salonica, 10th of Kislew, 
5282 = 1521, observing that its pagination differs from that of the 
Editiones recepta, and, moreover, that there are variations in the text, 
and in Rashi’s commentary ; there are no Tosaphoth. This copy is 
most likely the same as the one mentioned by Dr. Steinschneider in 
his Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Bodleian Library, p. uXXVI. 
(addenda to p. 252, No. 1646[4]), on the authority of the Litteratur- 
blatt des Orients (X., p. 370), ag being in the possession of the late 
Eliezer Ashkenazi? Dr. Steinschneider writes to me, that one leaf 
of the Tractate Yomd of the same edition, is bound with this copy of 
the Erubin. The Bodleian Library has recently acquired, amengst 
other fragments, two leaves of the Tractate Moed Qaton, which seem 
to belong to the same Salonica edition. It bears now the Library 
number Opp. add. fol. III., 561. The second leaf contains the end of 
the Tractate, beginning with the words 9°3173p 72377 (fol. 288, line 
20, of the Ed, Recepte). I learn from a communication of Herr 
Hirsinger of Munich (who carries on the business of the late 
Rabbinowicz), that he found, some time ago, eight leaves of the first 
Salonica edition of the Tractate Ketuboth (ff. 73-111 of the Ed. 
Recepta). These leaves were found in the binding of another volume 
of the Talmud. I need scarcely mention that the Salonica edition 
has mostly perished by fire. 


A. N. 
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VII. 


Commentary on the Pentateuch Composed in Russia, before 
1155 A.D. 


THE Vatican MS., No. 300, contains, on fol. 17), the following docu- 
ments :—(1) concerning the Flagellants in Italy in the year 1260; 
(2) the disturbance at Rome in 1261, when Pope Urban IV. was 
obliged to leave the city; and (3) the birth of a lamb in an extra- 
ordinary shape, which occurred at Viterbo, Sunday, the 22nd of Tishri, 
5051 a.M.=28th September, 1290, which, however, was on a Thursday 
(this day consequently does not agree with the Hebrew date). 


myaad pw mado xn oy yrnyno y’2d "nm nwa 31nd *nNyD 

pDws oan odpanoy “owe any ony odin yn TaDds 

yon ty tom Sain a0 sawn Ayp Vy kn RYIYDA III Nn 
> wo S53 miegnd natn Nn "oD 


172 Wee 8d) DN PD mn Ndbw oda awn mn NSA mows 
mn ad) ney poya wwe wm Seta tana von Wy mm) oa DD 
mye? ny aqpna > pond ew yd ners pow we mew na DIN 
need on 7 RA mow wn aD 48 oar Sin mea Sew 
my xds mn xd po natn mya waa ane was th 7 aD 
2 IMS WN 


Next follows an extract from a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
composed (according to Assemani’s catalogue, fol. 288), in 
Russia in the year 1094 (we shall discuss later on this 
date). The Hebrew heading is the following :—nwyw win “b2 
PI PITTI ww * pba NVIDIA IND *NXYD FFX Nowa AND 

mow dSyian pa wan 1x. This passage agrees with that found 
in the Bodleian MS., No. 213 of the new catalogue (fol. 2017, sect. 
Balak), which contains Collectanea on the Pentateuch, by Samuel 
of Russia ; consequently, there can be no doubt that the extract from 
MS. Vat. 300 was taken from Samuel’s Commentary. Assemani 
(Cat. Vat., No. CCC, 6, on fol. 288) says that the copy of our ex- 
tract is made from a MS. which was written in the year 4854 a.M.= 
1094 a.D., taking the date 7¥x as the Christian era. This, however, 
occurs seldom in comparatively old Hebrew MSS., and in later writers 
the word p30, “according to their reckoning,” is usually added.‘ 





1 See Harkavy’s Die Juden und die slawischen Sprachen, Vilna, 1867, p. 17. 
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The date F¥xX (1094) means, according to the Bodleian MS., No. 213, 
and the Vatican MS., No. 56, the year of the destruction of the Second 
Temple, viz., 1158 a.p. Indeed, the Vatican MS. 56, which contains 
Samuel’s Collectanea, expresses the date with the same words, 
excepting a few variations, as the Bodleian MS. 213, but the dates 
differ in the two MS. We shall give here the passage extracted from 
the Vatican MS., No. 56, fol. 28a, according to the copy of our learned 
friend Professor Ignazio Guidi, of the University of Rome, with the 
‘variations of the Bodleian MS.:—"5 n°3n j29n saynnd [yO}D apy 
ep yaw ‘p* mMpo’pSS “TF NAA Odiyn Iw AYN (wn) Nan sINw> 
any ow pawn mbsw pros sow Daw “Pp Spy row Orde 7 by 
TIND SANNWI SDP WS WNDYA OVA * MIA PAIN Ow ADS 
ON 75 SDN Oya) AND* KiNw Spy sso mye ™T) DWI 
ANWIID AA WDA [MAPNY nya WT AN man yaand ww) DWN 

: uppan ann parser opens be* [125] we» vey ose tba 


The date 1086 has been taken by Dr. Steinschneider,!? who saw the 
MS. hurriedly, as 5086 a.M. = 1326 a.D.; in reality, however, the date 
1086 means that of the destruction of the Temple, viz., 1154 a.p., 
in which year the 26th of Shebat-was on a Wednesday, which is not 
the case for the year 1326. In the Vatican MS. the date from the 
destruction of the Temple is 10941162 a.p., consequently, the extract 
found in the Vatican’ MS., No. 300, (see above, p. 701) is derived 
from the Vatican MS., No. 56, which contains the commentary of 
Samuel of Russia at a time when the word AN'D172 was still legible. 
However, neither the Bodleian nor the Vatican MSS. are of the 
twelfth century, but they were respectively copied from MSS. 
written in the years 1154 a.p. and 1162 a.p. 

Speaking of Russia, we may be allowed to rectify a mistake which 





1 [ ] mark words and letters only in the Vatican MS.; () those only 
in the Bodleian MS. 


2 0,, Doy-by inaa NIN OW nDD3 avNDN ANY Syp spp. 
20,2) p. +0, pT. 50, PID. ¢ B, ‘n3. 
70.,2"D 8 Q., ADIN. 2 0., 2°91 P. 


' 10 According to O., in Vat. MS., the letters 8 TIN’ are overtraced and 
indistinct. 
NO, YDS ID NA vay mvd yD nawl 7 wer ODE. 
12 Hebr. Bibliographie, XIIL., p. 116. 
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was made involuntarily by our learned friend Dr. Harkavy.! He 
says, according to Zunz, that in the year 1510 a.p., Polish Jews, who 
spoke Polish, sojourned at Brescia, for whose use Biblical books were 
translated into Polish, and these translations are contained in MSS. of 
the celebrated De Rossian Library at Parma. Dr. Harkavy expresses 
the wish that some Slavonic scholar should investigate these MSS., 
and state in which Slavonic dialect they are written, in Polish or in 
Russian. He is surprised that Cav. Pietro Perreau, the former libra- 
rian -at Parma, who is a great linguist, should not have given a 
description of these MSS. in his additions to De Rossi’s Catalogue. 
Through the kindness of our learned friend, Dr. L. Modona, of the 
Parma Library, we can state that the MSS., headed, in De Rossi's 
Catalogue (t. IL, p. 200, col. 2, Nos.1 and 2) Codices Polonici, contain 
nothing else but a translation, in judisch Deutsch, the German jargon 
of Polish Jews. Dr. Modona gives the following description of 
them :— 

No. 1 contains translations of—a, some legends (N)'Wy) concerning 
Solomon and Ashmodeus and others, followed by the Psalms. At the 
end the following colophon is found:—A5 p/h? &"PI WNW. ‘SN OY. 
(the 3 not beingdistinct, perhaps p or }) NdI_ 770 73 Nw OND TAWA 
V3,°.. “On the first day of the month Marheshwan [5]271 a.m.= 
1420 a.D., at Brescia, says Moses son of Mordecai.” Next comes a Ju- 
daico-German translation of the Books of Joshuah. of Judges, and of 
the Book of Jonah (M7057 of 37”). At the end the following 
colophon is to be found :—n2W2 pp AD p’ad wy yD 3”, “the 
13th of the month of Siwan, 271=1421, at Mantova.” The MS. 
is written in cursive Germanico-Polish characters. De Rossi, in his 
description of these MSS., has mixed up the characters with the 
language. 

No. 2 contains a similar translation of the four Meguilloth, not 
Ecclesiastes, followed by OXPDD, NIAIN (MS. nwt) and of M3"p, 
the last for the month of Ab. At the end the name of the scribe, 
Abraham son of Elijah, is given. As specimens of these translations 
Dr. Modona gives the following: —a, of Esther— 


4¥ 1D ID'T MN PS WW Py OMAN TPN ETN 1 
Dona yAN ory. NT we Ie OMI INN wa INN TON WT 
DI OW. Atend, 17 jaw Wt PR Sy aon bx sadn pro 
sorven wy pod co won 
Jonah iv. 10, reads as follows :— 
DY INN YW DINI TIN WI PN DINI WN PS PORVVD IND TW BN 





1 Op. cit. (p. 701, note 1), p. 37. 
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YT ONY TNT HM POIND WI Dr pee po oder qe we pd ws 
wesene w OTT AONE DUNE IN OT ENT 


The MS. in Russian (described by De Rossi as follows: Liber Pre- 
cum cum calendario, memb. 12, Sec. XVI.) is written in Cyrillic cha- 
racters, and seems to contain a calendar, followed by some magic and 
astrological formule. It has nothing to do with Judaic literature. 


A. N. 

















